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PREFACE 


The  writer  of  this  history  of  Saybrook  had  for  the  subject 
of  his  high  school  graduation  address  in  1912,  “Saybrook,  Past 
and  Present.”  He  little  dreamed  that  in  later  years  he  would 
make  a  further  investigation  of  the  subject.  However,  in  1927, 
having  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the  Saybrook  Land 
Records,  he  made  a  rather  exhaustive  examination  of  a  certain 
title  and  incorporated  the  results  thereof  into  writing,  which  con¬ 
stituted  a  history  of  the  title.  This  information,  together  with 
facts  obtained  from  other  sources,  convinced  him  that  he  had 
uncovered  a  few  hidden  points  connected  with  the  history  of  Say¬ 
brook.  The  following  year  he  commenced  an  intensive  investiga¬ 
tion  of  sources  of  and  the  collection  of  facts  for  material  to  be 
used  in  the  writing  and  publishing  of  a  book  more  complete  and 
accurate  than  any  of  the  published  articles  or  addresses  which 
from  time  to  time  had  appeared.  The  writer  has  made  liberal  use 
of  documentary  and  record  evidence  wherein  may  be  found  the 
spirit  of  the  volume.  He  has  visited  the  libraries  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Historical  Society  and  of  the  New  Haven  County  Historical 
Society,  the  State  Library,  the  Library  of  Yale  University,  and 
offices  containing  records  in  different  towns.  He  has  interviewed 
many  persons  and  on  a  trip  in  1930  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  and 
Appleton,  Wisconsin,  he  found  in  the  possession  of  descendants 
of  John  Clarke,  Senior,  an  early  Saybrook  settler,  a  number  of 
ancient  documents  connected  with  Saybrook  history. 

In  the  writing  of  this  book  the  author’s  purpose  has  been  to 
put  Saybrook  into  its  proper  position  of  importance  historically 
and  to  correct  what  he  believed  to  be  errors. 

The  author’s  thanks  are  hereby  extended  to  the  Hon.  George 
Dudley  Seymour  of  New  Haven  for  his  kind  interest  and  assistance 
in  the  collection  of  facts  and  to  Prof.  Edward  P.  Morris  of  Old 
Saybrook,  formerly  of  Yale  University,  for  his  very  helpful  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  literary  form  of  the  manuscript. 
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In  addition  to  various  records  and  documents  as  hereinafter 
noted,  the  author  has  used  or  quoted  from  the  following  histories : 

Trumbull’s  History  of  Connecticut. 

Barber’s  “Connecticut  Historical  Collections.” 

DeForest’s  History  of  the  Indians  of  Connecticut. 

Johnston’s  “Connecticut,  A  Study  of  a  Commonwealth-Democ¬ 
racy.” 

“Connecticut  as  a  Colony  and  as  a  State,”  Editor-in-Chief,  For¬ 
rest  Morgan. 

Bacon’s  “Connecticut  River.” 

Beers’  History  of  Middlesex  County. 

Harriet  Chesebrough’s  “Glimpses  of  Saybrook  in  Colonial 
Days.” 

The  author  has  also  referred  to  the  published  proceedings 
including  addresses  on  the  occasion  in  1870  of  the  re-interment  of 
“Lady  Fenwick,”  in  1885  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  in  1896  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
First  Church,  Old  Saybrook,  and  in  1901  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Yale  College. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hart,  a  student  of  Saybrook  history, 
wrote  an  interesting  article  in  1 896  which  appeared  in  a  pamphlet 
published  the  same  year  in  commemoration  of  and  entitled  “Peace 
Flag  Day  at  Old  Saybrook,  Friday,  August  16,  1861.”  Dr. 
Hart  delivered  an  address  in  1885  entitled  “The  History  of  the 
Early  Settlement”,  in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  “the  his¬ 
tory  of  Saybrook  ought  to  be  written  out  by  some  patient  and  skilful 

pen, . and  put  in  permanent  form  for  the  benefit  of  those 

who  are  to  come  after  us.” 

For  legal  authority  in  the  chapter  “The  English  Patents,” 
the  author  has  relied  on  Warvelle’s  “Abstracts  and  Examinations 
of  Title.” 

Gilman  C.  Gates. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  ENGLISH  PATENTS 


The  word  “patent,”  as  here  used,  means  a  deed  of  land.  A 
patent  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  charter,  which  sets  up  a  form 
of  government  over  a  certain  tract  of  land.  Keeping  these  two 
definitions  clearly  in.  mind,  we  should  not  have  difficulty  with  the 
subject. 

In  1606,  Jodocus  Hondius  of  Amsterdam  made  a  map  of  North 
and  South  America  which  shows  “Florida,”  “Virginia,”  “Nova 
Francia”  and  “Labrador.”  This  same  year,  James  I,  King  of 
England,  on  the  basis  of  the  priority  of  the  voyages  of  the  Cabots 
in  1497  and  1498,  granted  two  patents,  embracing  the  territory 
from  thirty-four  to  forty-five  degrees  latitude.  Saybrook  is  a  little 
north  of  forty-one  degrees.  One  of  these  patents  was  granted  to 
residents  of  England,  known  as  the  “Second  Colony  of  Virginia,” 
and  later  known  as  the  “North  Virginia”  or  “Plymouth  Company,” 
and  included  the  land  between  forty-one  and  forty-five  degrees, 
with  the  privilege  of  settling  between  thirty-eight  and  forty-one. 
The  other  patent  was  granted  to  the  “South  Virginia”  or  “London 
Company,”  and  included  the  land  between  thirty-four  and  thirty- 
eight,  with  the  like  privilege  as  to  the  intermediate  section  from 
thirty-eight  to  forty-one.  We  are  here  concerned  with  the  grant 
to  the  “Ptymouth  Company,”  which  included  what  is  now  New 
England,  a  name  given  after  Capt.  John.  Smith  explored  the  coast 
in  1614,  but  which  on  the  1606  map  is  “Norumbega”  and  a  part 
of  “Nova  Francia,”  claimed  by  France.  “Virginia”  on  this  map 
is  south  of  “Norumbega.” 

On  November  3,  1620,  King  James  I  granted  a  new  patent  to 
the  “Grand  Council  of  Plymouth  for  Planting  and  Governing  New 
England”.  This  patent  has  been  called  the  “New  England  Patent”, 
and  the  “Council”  has  been  called  the  “New  England  Council”  and 
the  “Plymouth  Council”. 

The  president  of  the  Council  of  Plymouth  was  Robert  Rich, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  on  March  19,  1632,  (1632,  new  style;  1631, 
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old  style),  granted  a  patent  to  Lord  Viscount  Say  and  Seale, 
called  Lord  Say,  and  to  Lord  Brooke  and  others. 

A  copy  of  this  patent  follows,  the  language  being  partly 
modernized  to  facilitate  reading : 

To  all  people  unto  whom  this  present  wrriting  shall  come, 
Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick  sendeth  greeting,  in  our  Lord  God  ever¬ 
lasting:  Know  ye,  that  the  said  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  for 
divers  good  causes  &  considerations  him  thereunto  moving,  Hath 
given,  granted,  Bargained,  Sold,  enfeoffed,  Aliened  &  confirmed, 
&  by  these  presents  doth  give,  grant,  Bargain,  Sell,  enfeoff,  Alien 
&  confirm  unto  the  Right  Honourable  William,  Viscount  Say  & 
Seale,  the  Right  Honourable  Rob’t.,  Lord  Brooke,  The  Right 
Honourable,  Lord  Rich,  &  the  Honourable  Charles  Fines  Esq’r., 
Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  Knight,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Knight,  Rich¬ 
ard  Knightly,  Esq’r.,  John  Pym,  Esq’r.,  John  Hampden,  Esq’r., 
John  Humphrey,  Esq’r.,  &  Herbert  Pelham,  Esq’r.,  their  heirs 
and  assigns  &  their  Associates  forever,  All  that  part  of  New 
England  in  America,  which  lies  &  extends  itself  from  a  River  there 
called  Narragansett  River,  the  space  of  Forty  Leagues  upon  a 
Straight  Line  near  the  Sea  Shore  towards  the  South  west  West, 
and  by  South  or  West,  as  the  Coast  lieth,  towards  Virginia,  account¬ 
ing  Three  English  Miles  to  the  League;  &  also  all  &  singular  the 
Lands  &  hereditaments  whatsoever  lying  &  being  within  the  Lands 
aforesaid,  North  &  South  in  Latitude  &  Breadth  &  in  Length  & 
Longitude  of  &  within  all  the  Breadth  aforesaid,  throughout  the 
Main  Lands  there,  from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the  South  Sea;  & 
all  Lands  &  Grounds,  place  &  places,  Soil,  Wood  &  Woods,  Grounds, 
Havens,  ports,  creeks  &  Rivers,  Waters,  Fishings  &  hereditaments 
whatsoever,  lying  within  the  said  space  &  every  part  &  parcel 
thereof ;  &  also  all  Islands  lying  in  America  aforesaid,  in  the  said 
Seas  or  either  of  them,  on  the  Western  or  Eastern  Coasts  or  parts 
of  the  said  Tracts  of  Lands  by  these  presents  Mentioned  to  be 
given,  granted,  Bargained,  sold,  enfeoffed,  aliened,  &  confirmed, 
&  also  all  Mines,  Minerals, — as  well  Royal  Mines  of  Gold  &  Silver 
as  other  Mines  &  Minerals  whatsoever  in  the  said  Lands  &  premises, 
or  any  part  thereof ;  &  also  the  several  Rivers  Within  the  said  limits, 
by  what  Name  or  Names  Soever  called  or  Known;  &  all  Jurisdic¬ 
tions,  rights,  Royalties,  liberties,  freedoms,  Immunities,  powers, 
priviledges;  Franchises,  preeminences  &  commodities  whatsoever, 
which  the  said  Rob’t.  Earl  of  Warwick,  now  hath  or  had,  or  might 
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use,  exercise  or  enjoy,  in  or  within  the  said  Lands  and  premises 
or  within  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  excepting  and  reserving  to 
his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  Successors,  the  Fifth  part  of  all  Gold 
&  Silver  ore  that  shall  be  found  within  the  said  premises  or  any 
part  or  parcel  thereof :  To  have  and  To  hold  the  said  part  of  New 
England  in  America  which  lies  and  extends  and  is  abutted  as 
aforesaid,  And  the  said  several  Rivers,  &  every  part  &  parcel 
thereof,  &  all  the  said  Islands,  Rivers,  ports,  Havens,  Waters, 
Fishings,  Mines,  Minerals,  Jurisdictions,  powers,  Franchises, 
Royalties,  liberties,  privileges,  Commodities,  hereditaments,  & 
premises  whatsoever,  with  the  appurtenances  unto  the  said  William, 
Viscount  Say  &  Seale,  Robert,  Lord  Brooke,  Robert,  Lord  Rich, 
Charles  Fines,  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Richard 
Knightly,  John  Pym,  John  Hampden,  John  Humphrey  &  Herbert 
Pelham,  their  heirs  &  assigns  &  their  Associates,  to  the  only  proper 
&  absolute  use  &  behoof  of  them  the  said  William,  Viscount  Say 
&  Seale,  Robert,  Lord  Brooke,  Robert,  Lord  Rich,  Charles  Fines, 
(Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Richard  Knightly, 
John  Pym,  John  Hampden,  John  Humphrey,  and  Herbert  Pel¬ 
ham,  their  heirs  and  assigns  and  their  Associates  forevermore. 

In  Witness  whereof,  the  said  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick  hath 
hereunto  set  his  hand  &  Seal,  the  Nineteenth  day  of  March,  in 
the  Seventh  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  Charles,  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  faith  &c.  Anno  Dom.  1631. 

Signed ,  Sealed  and,  delivered 
in  the  presence  of 

Walter  Williams  Robert  Warwick  (L.  S.) 

Thomas  Howson 

The  original  of  the  above  copy  of  the  patent  is  kept  at  the 
Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford,  and  bears  the  following 
inscription : 

“The  copy  of  the  patent  for  Connecticut  being  ye  copy  of  that 
copy  which  was  shewed  to  ye  people  there  by  Mr.  George  Fenwick 
found  amongst  Mr.  Hopkins’  papers.” 

Most  of  the  eleven  grantees  in  this  patent  from  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  may  be  identified. 
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Both  Lord  Say  and  Lord  Brooke  were  members  of  Parliament. 

Robert,  Lord  Rich,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  grantor,  Robert, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Fines  (or  Fiennes)  was  related  to  William 
Fiennes,  the  Lord  Say. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Rich  was  related  to  the  grantor,  Warwick. 

Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  was  a  grantee  in  the  charter,  from 
King  Charles  I,  incorporating  “The  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England”.  Saltonstall  was  assistant 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Bay  Colony  in  1630 ;  he  returned  to  England 
in  1631,  and  it  was  through  his  suggestion  that  the  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick  executed  the  patent  or  deed  of  land  to  the  south  of  the  Bay 
Colony,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  members  of  the  nobility  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  England. 

Richard  Knightly’s  identity,  other  than  as  a  patentee,  does  not 
appear. 

John  Pym  and  John  Hampden  were  prominent  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Pym  was  a  lawyer.  There  will  be  more  con¬ 
cerning  Hampden  in  the  next  chapter. 

John  Humphrey  was  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  the  Bay 
Colony. 

Herbert  Pelham  belonged  to  the  family  which  later  had  the 
title,  “Duke  of  Newcastle”. 

The  legality  of  this  Warwick  Patent  has  been  attacked  by 
writers  on  Connecticut  history,  since  the  first  history  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  which  was  written  by  Benjamin  Trumbull. 

It  is  stated  by  Trumbull  (Reprint,  1898,  Volume  1,  page  10) 
that  Warwick  derived  his  title  from  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  by 
a  grant  made  to  him  in  1630,  and  confirmed  by  a  patent  from  King 
Charles  I.  It  would  seem  that  Trumbull  had  some  reason  for  mak¬ 
ing  this  statement.  His  history  of  Connecticut,  which  is  in  two 
volumes,  was  published  in  1818;  he  commenced  the  writing  of  it 
in  1796  and  had  the  assistance  of  the  State  Legislature,  which  gave 
him  access  to  the  public  records  and  papers  of  Connecticut. 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  who  was  well  informed  on  the  subject  and  was 
Governor  of  Connecticut  from  1797  to  1809,  furnished  him  with 
many  important  papers.  He  had  access  to  other  papers;  and 
collected  books  and  manuscripts  from  which  he  could  expect 
assistance ;  he  had  the  cooperation  of  many  other  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  George  Wyllys,  Secretary  of  State,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that 
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he  was  infallible  in  all  that  he  wrote.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  did 
not  cite  any  authority  for  his  unqualified  statement  as  to  the  War¬ 
wick  Patent.  Benjamin  Trumbull  realized  the  difficulties  of  his 
undertaking  as  he  stated  in  his  preface  that  he  had  experienced 
the  truth  of  the  observations  of  Governor  Trumbull,  who  wrote  to 
the  former,  “I  imagine  the  earliest  times  of  the  colony  will  be 
attended  with  the  most  difficult}7,  to  collect  the  facts  with  sufficient 
certainty — wherein  the  great  excellency  of  a  history  consists. 
Such  an  one  I  have  long  desired  to  see.  It  must  be  a  work  of  time 
and  indefatigable  labor  and  industry,  since  it  has  been  so  long 
neglected,  and  the  materials,  many  of  them,  almost  lost,  and  others 
scattered,  and  all  need  so  much  care  in  collecting,  time  in  comparing, 
and  judgment  in  compiling.” 

Governor  Winthrop  of  Connecticut  went  to  England  and 
secured  a  charter  from  King  Charles  II,  dated  April  23,  1662, 
which  set  up  a  form  of  government  for  the  colony.  Lord  Say  and 
Seale  was  of  assistance  to  Winthrop  and  wrote  to  him,  under 
date  of  December  11,  1661,  enclosing  a  letter  written  to  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,  which  was  to  be  delivered  by  Winthrop.  The  Earl 
of  Manchester  was  lord  chamberlain  of  the  King’s  household.  In 
the  letter  of  Lord  Say  to  Winthrop,  he  mentions  Mr.  Jesup,  “who, 
when  we  had  the  patent,  was  our  clerk,  and  he  I  believe,  is  able  to 
inform  you  best  about  it,  and  I  have  desired  my  lord  to  wish  him  so 
to  do.”  As  Lord  Say  had  written  in  this  same  letter,  “Concerning 
that  of  Connecticut,  I  am  not  able  to  remember  all  the  particulars,” 
but  he  seems  to  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
Warwick  Patent.  This  was  about  thirty  years  after  Lord  Say  and 
the  others  obtained  the  patent  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

In  Volume  37  of  the  Connecticut  Reports  is  the  published 
decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Connecticut,  in  the  case  of  Keyser  vs.  Coe,  rendered  at  the 
September  Term  of  the  Court  in  1871.  This  case  involved  the 
question  whether  Goose  Island,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore  of  the 
town  of  Norwalk,  was  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  The  Court  based  its  decision  on  its  interpretation  of  the 
Warwick  Patent,  the  Charter  of  1662  from  King  Charles  II,  and  the 
patent  from  King  Charles  II  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
dated  March  12,  1664.  The  Court  decided  that  Goose  Island  was 
within  the  limits  of  Connecticut.  The  Court,  in  the  early  part  of  its 
decision,  states  that,  “The  first  piece  of  documentary  evidence 
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which  claims  our  attention  is  the  patent  of  Connecticut,  well  known 
in  her  history  as  the  Warwick  Patent,”  and  appears  to  have  no 
doubt  of  its  legality. 

In  the  volume  of  Connecticut  General  Statutes  or  Laws, 
Revision  of  1866,  in  the  preface  thereof,  the  grant  from  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  is  called,  “the  old  patent  of  Connecticut”,  which  was 
followed  by  the  Charter  from  King  Charles  II. 

In  the  history  of  “Connecticut,  A  Study  of  a  Commonwealth- 
Democracy”,  by  Alexander  Johnston,  1887,  on  page  9,  the  writer 
states  that  “the  grant  to  Warwick  is  altogether  mythical;  no  one 
has  ever  seen  it,  or  has  heard  of  any  one  who  claims  to  have  seen  it. 
It  is  not  mentioned  even  in  the  grant  from  Warwick  to  the  Say  and 
Sele  patentees  in  1631.”  To  this  last  statement  it  may  be  replied 
that  it  is  not  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  law',  for  the  grantor  in  a 
deed  to  state  from  whom  he  obtained  title. 

Further  on  in  Johnston’s  history  is  the  statement,  “What 
jurisdiction  he  had,  or  whence  he  had  acquired  it,  he  is  careful 
not  to  say ;  the  deed  is  a  mere  quitclaim,  which  warrants  nothing, 
and  does  not  even  assert  title  to  the  soil  transferred.”  We  may  con¬ 
sider  the  w  ord,  “warrant”,  as  meaning  “to  assure”  or  “to  guaran¬ 
tee”.  There  are  four  points  in  this  statement  of  Johnston,  which 
will  now  be  answ'ered.  First,  there  is  the  matter  of  jurisdiction, 
or  the  limit  within  which  legal  or  governmental  power  may  be 
exercised.  King  James  I,  in  the  New  England  Patent,  granted 
general  or  indefinite  powers  of  government  to  the  Council  of  Ply¬ 
mouth.  The  Council  in  1628,  March  19,  granted  to  certain  paten¬ 
tees  that  territory  which  became  the  land  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  but  it  was  King  Charles  I,  and  not  the  Council,  who 
issued  a  charter,  the  following  year,  that  is,  1629,  March  4,  setting 
up  a  form  of  government  for  the  people  of  the  Bay  Colony  and 
incorporating  them  under  the  name  of  “The  Governor  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England”,  or  as  Trumbull 
states  in  his  history  (Reprint,  1898;  Volume  1,  page  4),  “King 
Charles  the  first  confirmed  this  patent  under  the  great  seal  of 
England.”  But  Trumbull  does  not  call  this  second  instrument  a 
“charter”.  The  charter  did  confirm  the  land  grant  of  1628  and  it 
also  set  up  a  form  of  government.  Now,  since  the  Council  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  itself  was  not  granted  definite  governmental  powers,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  would  grant  such  powers, 
and  his  failure  so  to  do,  Johnston  makes  cause  for  criticism,  but 
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that  does  not  render  the  entire  instrument  a  “mere  quitclaim”  deed, 
as  stated  by  Johnston..  The  subject-matter  of  the  grant  from  War¬ 
wick  is  divided  into  two  parts,  first,  the  land,  and  second,  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  said  land. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  second  charge,  viz:  that  “the  deed 
is  a  mere  quitclaim.”  Prior  to  the  Statute  of  Uses,  which  was 
passed  by  Parliament  in  the  27th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  that  is,  in  the  year,  1535,  there  were  eleven  species  of  deeds, 
including  Feoffment,  Gift  and  Confirmation.  The  doctrine  of  that 
Statute  led  to  the  employment  of  three  additional  species  of  deeds, 
including  that  of  Bargain  and  Sale,  which  is  still  in  use.  The 
operative  words  of  grant,  most  frequently  used,  are  “grant,  bar¬ 
gain”,  and  “sell”,  which  three  words  are  part  of  the  words  of  grant  in 
the  Warwick  Patent,  and  in  some  States  of  this  country  are  now  con¬ 
strued  as  covenants,  when  not  limited  by  express  words,  while  in 
other  States,  such  a  conveyance,  without  more,  would  be  a  mere 
quit-claim  and  inoperative  to  convey  an  after-acquired  title,  or 
warrant  that  conveyed.  Johnston  puts  the  Warwick  Patent  in 
this  second  class,  which  is  governed  by  the  law  of  certain  States 
today  and  not  by  the  law  of  England  in  1632,  the  year  of  the 
Patent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  three  words  of  grant  were 
formerly  construed  as  convenants.  It  is  a  familiar  rule  with  con¬ 
veyancers,  that  to  vest  a  title  to  land  the  deed  must  contain  apt 
words  of  grant,  release  or  conveyance,  and,  so  faithfully  has  this 
rule  been  followed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  deeds  con¬ 
taining  as  many  as  seven  or  even  ten  operative  words  of  grant. 
The  Warwick  Patent  has  seven,  viz:  “give,  grant,  Bargain,  Sell, 
enfeoff,  Alien  &  confirm.”  The  operative  granting  words  of  quit¬ 
claim  deeds  are  ordinarily  such  as  “remise,  release,  convey  and 
quit-claim”,  followed  by  such  words  as  “all  the  right,  title,  interest, 
claim  and  demand,  which  the  Releasor  has  or  ought  to  have”,  and 
in  these  latter  words,  Warwick’s  language,  “all  Jurisdictions, 
rights,  Royalties,  liberties,  etc.”,  finds  its  counterpart.  Following 
Warwick’s  words  of  grant,  are  the  words  of  inheritance,  “their 
heirs  and  assigns  &  their  Associates  forever”,  such  words  being 
formerly  of  the  very  essence  of  a  deed,  and  in  this  case,  the  words 
conveyed  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  which  is  the  largest  possible 
estate  known  to  the  law;  it  includes  all  others  and  is  the  sum  of 
all.  Since  the  Council  of  Plymouth  was  created  a  corporation, 
with  perpetual  succession,  the  King  used  the  word  “successors”, 
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instead  of  “heirs”.  The  habendum  clause,  in  the  grant  from  War¬ 
wick,  commencing  with,  “To  have  and  to  hold”,  is  quite  similar 
to  that  in  the  grant  from  the  King  to  the  Council;  in  fact,  there 
is  a  remarkable  similarity  between,  the  Warwick  Patent,  in  its 
form,  and  the  form  of  the  parts  of  the  grant  from  the  King, 
which  concern  the  actual  transfer  of  land,  these  parts  being 
paragraphs  twenty-five,  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight;  this  last 
being  a  requirement  that  one-fifth  of  the  ores  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  should  happen  to  be  found,  should  be  paid  to  the  King. 
Paragraph  twenty-six  is  a  condition,  attached  to  the  grant  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  that  the  premises  intended  to  be  granted, 
“be  not  actually  possessed,  or  inhabited  by  any  other  Christian 
prince  or  state,  nor  be  within  the  bounds,  limits,  or  territories  of 
that  southern  colony,  heretofore,  by  us,  granted  to  be  planted  by 
divers  of  our  loving  subjects  in  the  south  parts.”  The  grant  to 
the  Plymouth  Council  consists  of  fifty-one  paragraphs ;  the 
twenty-fifth  paragraph  contains  the  operative  words  of  grant, 
viz:  “give,  grant  and  confirm”,  (which  Warwick  also  uses  and 
four  more),  followed  by  a  description  of  the  land,  and  also  con¬ 
tains  the  words,  “and  all  and  singular  other  commodities,  juris¬ 
dictions,  royalties,  privileges,  franchises,  and  pre-eminences,  both 
within  the  said  tract  of  land,  etc.”  Warwick  includes  these  six 
words,  “commodities,  jurisdictions,  etc.”,  and  five  more,  viz: 
“rights,  liberties,  freedoms,  Immunities,  powers”.  The  Council 
was  created  a  corporation,  consisting  of  forty  members,  with 
perpetual  succession,  par.  9 ;  with  power  to  purchase  and  sell 
land,  par.  11 ;  to  sue  and  be  sued,  par.  12;  to  choose  a  president, 
par.  13;  to  fill  vacancies  in  membership,  par.  14;  to  have  a  seal, 
par.  16;  to  make  and  discharge  governors,  officers  and  ministers, 
par.  19 ;  to  make  “all  manner  of  orders,  laws,  directions,  instruc¬ 
tions,  forms,  and  ceremonies  of  government  ....  so  always  as 
the  same  be  not  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our 
realm  of  England”,  and  the  same  orders,  etc.,  “to  abrogate,  revoke, 
or  change”,  par.  20.  The  thirty -second  paragraph  authorizes  the 
Council,  “from  time  to  time,  under  their  common  seal”,  to  “dis¬ 
tribute,  convey,  assign,  and  set  over”  portions  of  the  land.  The 
ordinary  covenants  in  deeds,  which  follow  the  habendum  clause, 
are:  Assurance  of  seisin  or  ownership;  of  a  right  to  convey; 
against  incumbrances;  for  quiet  enjoyment;  and  the  covenant  of 
warranty,  in  which  the  grantor  makes  an  agreement  to  defend  at 
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his  own  cost  the  title  he  confers,  and,  if  it  fails,  to  compensate 
the  grantee  for  the  defects  in  the  estate.  The  grant  from  King 
James  I  to  the  Council  of  Plymouth  contains  none  of  these  cov¬ 
enants. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  including  the  fact  that  the  words, 
“grant,  bargain  and  sell”,  were  formerly,  and  in  some  instances 
still  are,  construed  as  covenants,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  grant  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  not  “a  mere  quit¬ 
claim”,  but  that  it  did  warrant  or  give  assurance  against  incum¬ 
brances,  excepting  “the  Fifth  part  of  all  Gold  &  Silver  ore  that 
shall  be  found”,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  King,  and  that  it 
did,  also,  “assert  title”  or  ownership  “to  the  soil”.  Thus  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  points  in  Johnston’s  statement  are 
answered. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  charge  made  by  Johnston,  on  page  9 
of  his  History,  that  “the  grant  to  Warwick  is  altogether 
mythical”.  However,  on  pages  109  and  110,  he  lessens  the  severity 
of  his  charge  by  the  following  statement : 

“It  may  be  that  the  supposititious,  or  at  least  unverifiable 
grant  to  Warwick  by  the  Council  of  Plymouth  in,  1630  was  a 
pious  fraud,  designed  to  provide  some  such  refuge,  [that  is,  a 
refuge  in  the  New  World  for  “gentlemen  of  good  family”],  if 
the  fear  of  confiscation  of  charter  rights  should  deter  Massa¬ 
chusetts  from  receiving  refugees.  The  difficulty  is  to  understand 
why  the  declaration  of  a  baseless  claim  by  the  Say  and  Sele 
patentees,  in  the  country  and  during  the  life  of  the  original 
owner,  should  not  have  been  met  by  a  prompt  contradiction.  This 
is  the  strongest  secondary  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  grant  to 
Warwick  in  1630,  and  its  transfer  to  the  Say  and  Sele  Company 
in  1631, — that  in  1634-35  the  latter  patentees  made  active  and 
public  preparations  to  enforce  their  claims  to  Connecticut  and 
to  remove  there  themselves,  without  exciting  any  complaint  or 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Plymouth  Council  or  their  later 
grantees.  That  broad  excuse,  ‘the  confusion  of  the  times’,  may 
serve  as  a  partial  but  hardly  as  an  entirely  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion.” 

In  another  history,  “Connecticut  as  a  Colony  and  as  a  State, 
or  one  of  the  Original  Thirteen”,  1904,  Forrest  Morgan,  Editor 
in  Chief,  Volume  1,  page  65,  wre  may  obtain  some  light  on  the 
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conditions,  which  led  to  Johnston’s  use  of  the  word,  “mythical”, 
as  follows : 

The  records  of  the  Council  of  Plymouth  “were  very  loosely 
kept  and  irregular.”  ....  “There  appears  in  the  extant  records 
of  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  in  the  year  1622,  a  resolution  granting 
a  patent  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his  associates ;  but  all 
further  proceedings  of  the  corporation  until  1631  are  completely 
obliterated.” 

Following  the  above  quotation,  is  the  interesting  statement 
that : 

“Through  the  medium  of  correspondence,  there  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  John  Humphrey,  writing  in  1630  to  a  friend 
at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  stated  that  my  Lord  of  Warwick 
was  to  take  a  grant  of  the  territory  brought  to  his  notice  by  the 
receiver  of  the  latter;  [this  last  word  is  obviously  a  misprint  and 
should  be  “letter”]  ;  and  in  a  subsequent  communication,  it 
evidently  appears  that  these  lands  were  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  New  England.”  But  on  the  same  page  65,  it  is  further 
stated  that  “Documentary  evidence,  however,  does  in  no  way  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  execution  of  any  patent  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  so  far  as  known,  no  such  patent  was  conferred  by  Charles  I.” 

Humphrey  in  1630  stated  that  Warwick  “was  to  take  a  grant”. 
It  then  seems  absurd  for  Humphrey,  together  with  ten  others,  to 
take  a  deed  from  Warwick  two  years  later,  if  the  latter  was  not 
the  owner  of  the  land;  in  other  words,  if  Warwick  himself  had  not 
received  a  grant.  If  the  Council  of  Plymouth  was  the  owner  of 
the  land  in  1632,  it  would  seem  that  Humphrey  and  the  others 
would  have  sought  and  taken  a  deed  from  the  Council  and  not 
from  Warwick.  On  page  10  of  his  History,  Johnston  calls  the 
“Say  and  Sele  title”,  that  is,  the  deed  from  Warwick  to  Lord 
Say  and  Sele,  Humphrey  and  the  nine  others,  “a  nullity”.  This 
is  a  severe  indictment  against  the  twelve  men,  the  one  grantor  and 
the  eleven  grantees,  most  of  whom  were  prominent  men  of  England, 
(four  being  members  of  Parliament  and  no  doubt  in  a  position  to 
determine  who  was  the  owner  of  the  land  and  therefore  from 
whom  to  take  a  deed),  that  the  one  gave,  and  the  eleven  received, 
“a  nullity”;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  believe. 

There  was  no  secret  about  the  Warwick  Patent.  In  1648, 
during  a  dispute  before  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies, 
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between  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  over  the  levy  of  an 
impost  at  Saybrook  Fort,  to  which  the  latter  colony  objected, 
Governor  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Ludlow  of  the  former  observed,  in 
reply  to  Massachusetts,  with  reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  rendered  the  year  before  in  favor  of  Connecticut,  with¬ 
out  seeing  the  Warwick  Patent,  that  a  copy  of  the  patent  had 
been  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  confederation  in  1643;  that  it 
had  been  well  known  to  many ;  and  that  Massachusetts  in  particular 
knew  that  it  had  been  recently  acknowledged  by  the  honorable 
committee  of  Parliament.  The  Commissioners  from  Connecticut, 
at  this  same  time,  produced  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Warwick 
Patent,  and  Governor  Hopkins  offered  to  attest  it  upon  oath. 
Returning  to  the  matter  of  the  dispute,  the  decision  of  the  previous 
year  in  favor  of  Connecticut  was  confirmed. 

Johnston  refers  to  “later  grantees”  of  the  Plymouth  Council. 
On  page  8  of  his  “Connecticut”,  preceding  the  page  on  which 
he  calls  the  grant  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  “mythical”,  he  writes 
that  the  Council  gave  up  its  existence  in  1635  and  returned  its 
charter  of  incorporation  to  King  Charles  I,  “having  first  care¬ 
fully  divided  up  the  soil  among  its  own  members.  The  allotments 
which  are  of  interest  in  our  subject  were  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  between  the  Hudson  and 
Connecticut  rivers;  and  those  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  Narra- 
gansett  Bay.  None  of  these  grants  was  ever  asserted  or  made 
troublesome  to  the  colonists,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hamilton 
grant.”  Johnston  seems  to  attach  considerable  importance  to 
the  detail  of  the  so-called  Hamilton  grant,  for  on  page  10,  after 
calling  the  grant  from  Warwick  a  “mere  quitclaim”,  he  states 
that,  “In  the  Hamilton  grant,  on  the  contrary,  the  claim  of  title 
is  carefully  and  fully  stated.”  “Connecticut  as  a  Colony  and  as 
a  State”,  Volume  I,  page  75,  after  mentioning  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  and  others,  states  that  “These  patents  regranted  lands 
in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts  and  this  was 
done  by  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  then  going  into  liquidation,  to 
strengthen  grants  already  made,  thereby  rendering  it  impossible 
that  any  of  the  territory  covered  by  their  original  patent  from 
the  King  should  ever  revert  to  the  Crown.”  The  rule  of  law,  in 
the  event  of  two  patents  of  the  same  land,  is  that  the  first  patent 
controls  and  the  second  patent  is  therefore  illegal  and  void. 
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Trumbull,  in  Volume  1,  page  38,  states  that,  “James,  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  obtained  a  grant  from  the  council  of  Plymouth, 
April  20th,  1635,  of  all  that  tract  of  country  which  lies  between 
Connecticut  river  and  Narragansett  river  and  harbour,  and  from 
the  mouths  of  each  of  said  rivers  northward  sixty  miles  into  the 
country.  However,  by  reason  of  its  interference  with  the  grant  to 
the  lord  Say  and  Seal,  lord  Brook,  &c.  or  for  some  other  reason, 
the  deed  was  never  executed.  The  Marquis  made  no  settlement 
upon  the  land  and  the  claim  became  obsolete.”  On  page  226,  that 
“William  and  Anne,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Hamilton,  had 
petitioned  his  majesty  to  restore  to  them  the  tract  of  country 
granted  to  their  father,  James,  marquis  of  Hamilton,  in  the  year 
1635,  and  his  majesty  had,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1664,  referred  the 
case  to  the  determination  of  colonel  Nichols  and  the  other  com¬ 
missioners,”  his  majesty  at  this  time  being  Charles  II.  On  page 
303,  that  “Edward  Randolph,  Esq.  on  the  30th  of  June,  1683,  had 
received  a  power  of  attorney  from  William  and  Ann,  duke  and 
duchess  of  Hamilton,  and  James,  earl  of  Aran,  son  and  heir  of 
William  and  Ann,  and  grandson  of  James,  marquis  of  Hamilton, 
to  sue  for  and  recover  their  right  and  interest  in  lands,  islands, 
houses,  and  tenements,  in  New-England.  He  appeared  before  the 
commissioners  at  Boston,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  said  duke,  duchess, 
and  earl,  claimed  the  lands  which  they  supposed  had  been  granted 
to  their  ancestor,  in  the  deed  of  1635.”  On  page  304,  with  reference 
to  the  Warwick  Patent,  Trumbull  quoted  Mr.  Saffin,  who  gave  an 
answer  November,  1683,  in  behalf  of  the  proprietors  of  the  lands, 
that  “The  copy  of  said  patent,  as  we  have  been  informed,  when 
exhibited  by  John  Winthrop,  Esq.  before  the  king  in  council,  the 
then  lord  chancellor,  Hyde,  declared,  the  lords  Say  and  Brook’s 
title  to  be  good  and  unquestionable.” 

The  title  of  Lord  Say,  Lord  Brook  and  the  others  could  not 
have  been  “good  and  unquestionable”  if  there  had  not  been  a  legal 
grant  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick 

Unlike  conveyances  between  individuals,  a  formal  delivery  of 
a  patent  from  the  king  is  not  essential  to  its  legality,  nor  will 
non-delivery  thereof  defeat  the  grant.  The  grants  from  the  king 
were  made  matters  of  record,  for  when  the  great  seal  of  England 
was  affixed  to  the  patent  and  enrollment  of  it  was  made,  no  higher 
evidence  could  be  had,  nor  was  any  other  evidence  necessary  of 
this  act  or  deed  of  the  king. 
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Paragraph  48  of  the  New  England  Patent  deals  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  confirmation  by  the  king.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  a 
member  and  president  of  the  New  England  Council  or  Council 
of  Plymouth  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no  reason  why  he 
could  not  have  gone  to  the  king  for  a  confirmation  of  a  grant 
made  to  him  by  the  Council,  for  the  correcting  of  some  defect. 
“Connecticut  as  a  Colony  and  as  a  State”,  Volume  1,  page  70,  refers 
to  a  quarrel  between  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Council,  “which 
shortly  caused  his  removal.”  This  perhaps  explains  the  necessity, 
if  such  there  was,  of  the  Earl’s  securing  a  patent  of  confirmation 
from  the  king. 

Trumbull  was  the  first  to  publish  a  copy  of  the  New  England 
Patent  in  this  country;  the  copy  was  certified,  dated  and  signed 
March  4,  1814,  by  George  Chalmers,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  and  Foreign  Planta¬ 
tions. 

Since  the  Warwick  Patent  was  so  well  known  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  seems  absurd  to  attack  its  legality  two  hundred  years 
later. 

George  Fenwick,  Esq.,  was  not  one  of  the  eleven  grantees 
named  in  the  patent  from  Warwick,  but  he  later  became  a  member 
of  the  company,  presumably  buying  out  the  interest  of  one  or 
more  of  the  original  members.  His  name  appears  as  signer  in 
two  commissions  given  to  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  the  younger,  four 
others  signing  with  him  in  the  first  and  five  in  the  second.  These 
commissions,  copied  from  the  Appendix  in  Trumbull,  Volume  1, 
are  as  follows  : 

“Articles  made  between  the  right  honorable  the  lord  Viscount 
(Say  and  Seal,  Sir  Arthur  Hasselring,  Baronet,  Sir  Richard  Salton- 
stall,  Knight,  Henry  Lawrence,  Henry  Darley,  and  George  Fen¬ 
wick,  Esquires,  on  the  one  part,  and  John  Winthrop,  Esq.  the 
younger,  of  the  other,  the  7th  July,  1635. 

“First,  That  we,  in  our  names,  and  the  rest  of  the  company, 
do  by  these  presents  appoint  John  Winthrop,  the  younger,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  river  Connecticut,  in  New-England,  and  of  the  harbour 
and  places  adjoining,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  from  his  arrival 
there.  And  the  said  John  Winthrop  doth  undertake  and  covenant 
for  his  part,  that  he  will,  with  all  convenient  speed,  repair  to  those 
places,  and  there  abide  as  aforesaid  for  the  best  advancement  of 
the  company’s  service. 
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“Secondly,  That  so  soon  as  he  comes  to  the  bay,  he  shall 
endeavour  to  provide  able  men  to  the  number  of  fifty,  at  the  least, 
for  making  of  fortifications,  and  building  of  houses  at  the  river 
Connecticut,  and  the  harbour  adjoining,  first  for  their  own  present 
accommodations,  and  then  such  houses  as  may  receive  men  of 
quality  which  latter  houses  we  would  have  to  be  builded  within 
the  fort. 

“Thirdly,  That  he  shall  employ  those  men,  according  to  his 
best  ability,  for  the  advancement  of  the  company’s  service,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  particulars  above  mentioned,  during  the  time  of  his 
government;  and  shall  also  give  a  true  and  just  account  of  all 
the  monies  and  goods  committed  to  his  managing. 

“Fourthly,  That  for  such  as  shall  plant  there  now,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  he  shall  take  care  that  they  plant  themselves  either  at 
the  harbour,  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  that  these  places  may 
be  the  better  strengthened  for  their  own  safety,  and  to  that  end, 
that  they  also  set  down  in  such  bodies  together,  as  they  may  be 
most  capable  of  an  entrenchment ;  provided  that  there  be  reserved 
unto  the  fort,  for  the  maintenance  of  it,  one  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  acres,  at  least,  of  good  ground,  as  near  adjoining  there¬ 
unto  as  may  be. 

“Fifthly,  That  forasmuch  as  the  service  will  take  him  off  from 
his  own  employment,  the  company  do  engage  themselves,  to  give 
him  a  just  and  due  consideration  for  the  same.  In  witness  whereof 
we  have  interchangeably  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

W.  Say  and  Seal,  George  Fenwick, 

Henry  Lawrence,  Arthur  Hasselring, 

Richard  Saltonstall,  Henry  Darley.” 

“Mr.  Winthrop’s  commission  to  erect  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
Connecticut  river,  with  articles  of  agreement  between  him  and 
their  lordships  Say  and  Seal,  Brook,  &c,  1635. 

“Know  all  men,  by  these  presents,  that  we,  Arthur  Hasselring, 
Baronet,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Knt.,  Henry  Lawrence,  Henry 
Darley,  and  George  Fenwick,  Esquires,  in  our  own  names,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  right  honorable  Viscount  Say  and  Seal,  Robert, 
Lord  Brook,  and  the  rest  of  our  company,  do  ordain  and  constitute 
John  Winthrop,  Esq.  the  younger,  governor  of  the  river  Connect¬ 
icut,  with  the  places  adjoining  thereunto,  for,  and  during  the 
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space  of  one  whole  year,  after  his  arrival  there,  giving  him,  from 
and  under  us,  full  power  and  authority,  to  do  and  execute  any 
such  lawful  act  and  thing,  both  in  respect  of  the  place  and  people, 
as  also  of  the  affairs  we  have,  or  shall  have  there,  as  to  the  dignity 
or  office  of  a  governor  doth,  or  may  appertain.  In  witness  whereof 
we  have  hereunto  put  our  hands  and  seals,  this  18th  day  of  July, 
1635. 

Richard  Saltonstall,  Arthur  Hasseering, 

Henry  Lawrence,  George  Fenwick. 

Henry  Darley, 

“Five  seals  appendant,  impressed  in  one  large  piece  of  wax.” 

Winthrop,  the  younger,  was  son  of  Governor  Winthrop  of 
Massachusetts.  He  was  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age  when  he 
received  the  above  commission  as  Governor  of  the  Connecticut 
River  and  of  the  lands  adjoining  thereunto.  Johnston,  on  page 
110,  writes  that  Winthrop,  the  younger,  was  “of  good  natural 
parts,  well  improved  at  Cambridge  and  Dublin  and  by  travel  on 
the  continent,  and  he  had  already  shown  that  philosophical,  equable 
and  judicial  temperament  which  made  him  a  trusted  leader  of 
men  throughout  his  life.” 

Lion  Gardiner  was  an  “Engineer  and  Master  of  Works  of 
Fortification  in  the  legers  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  Low 
Countries”,  that  is,  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  spent  twelve 
years,  repaired  cities  and  towns,  built  forts  “and  prepared  all 
things  needful  against  a  time  of  war.”  In  1635,  through  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  Mr.  John  Davenport,  Mr.  Hugh  Peters,  with  some 
other  well  affected  Englishmen  of  Rotterdam,  in  the  Netherlands, 
Gardiner  “made  an  agreement  with  the  forenamed  Mr.  Peters, 
for  £100  per  annum  for  four  years,  to  serve  with  the  company  of 
patentees,  namely  the  Lord  Say,  the  Lord  Brooke,  ....  Esquire 
Fenwicke,  and  the  rest  of  their  company.”  He  was  to  serve  them 
only  in  the  drawing,  ordering  and  making  of  a  city,  towns  or 
forts  of  defence. 

Gardiner  lived  in  one  of  the  grand  epochs  of  modern  times, 
that  which  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  Republic  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  in  England,  and  the 
colonization  of  the  Puritans  in  New  England.  He  was  born  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  attained  to  majority  during  the 
reign  of  the  first  English  Sovereign  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  In 
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the  struggle  between  the  King  and  Parliament  he  adhered  to  the 
Parliamentary  party,  was  a  dissenter,  and  friend  of  the  Puritans. 
Volunteering  to  maintain  the  Republican  standard  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  he  went  thither  with  English  allies  under  Lord  Vere  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I,  where  he  became  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  and 
after  his  twelve  years’  experience  there,  he  appears  to  have  been 
well  equipped  for  his  work  at  Saybrook. 

In  the  following  chapters  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  first 
syllable  of  “Saybrook”  is  also  spelled,  “Sea.”  On  this  point, 
Johnston  states: 

t 

“The  name  Saybrook  was  given  to  the  settlement  in  honor  of 
the  two  leading  proprietors,  Lord  Say  and  Lord  Brooke ;  but  the 
contemporary  genius  for  misspelling,  reacted  upon  by  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  river  and  the  Sound,  made  it  read  Seabrook  for  many 
years  upon  the  Connecticut  Records.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  sea  was  pronounced  like  say  in  the  17th 
century,  both  here  and  in  England,  and  well  into  the  18th  century 
it  was  so  pronounced  in  the  western  part  of  England;  it  is  still 
so  pronounced  in  certain  dialects  of  England  and  Ireland. 

The  spelling  Sea  crept  in  only  because  sea  and  say  were  pro¬ 
nounced  alike. 


The  Gardiner  Monument  with  the  Connecticut  River  and  the  Old  Lyme  shore 
in  the  distance.  The  inscription  on  the  monument  reads  “In  Memory  of  Lion 
Gardiner,  Builder  and  Commander  of  Saybrook  Fort,  1035-1639. 

Erected  by  the  Gardiner  Family  1930.” 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  SETTLEMENT 


John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  having  received  his  commission  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  River  Connecticut,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  ship, 
“'Abigail”,  October  6,  1635,  with  men,  ammunition,  ordnance  and 
two  thousand  pounds  in  money,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
fortifications  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Very  soon  after  his  arrival, 
he  learned  that  the  Dutch  were  preparing  to  take  possession  of 
the  place  selected  for  the  English  settlement,  so  in  November,  he 
dispatched  a  small  vessel  of  thirty  tons,  with  about  twenty  men, 
including  carpenters,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Gibbons  and 
Sergeant  Willard,  to  take  possession  and  erect  buildings.  Gibbons 
and  Willard  arrived  on  the  24th  of  November,  1635,  and  the 
construction  of  houses  was  commenced. 

Lieutenant  Gardiner,  having  been  engaged  by  the  Patentees 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  left  Worden,  Holland,  July  10th,  1635, 
and  went  to  London,  England;  he  left  England  August  16th  and, 
after  Gibbons  and  the  others  left  for  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut, 
reached  Boston  in  November,  in  the  ship,  “Batchelor”,  a  North 
Sea  bark,  “norsey”,  of  twenty-five  tons,  which  carried  twelve  men 
and  two  women.  The  “Batchelor”  also  had  freight  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  fort,  including  iron-work  for  two  draw-bridges, 
consisting  of  sixty-two  staples,  forty  staple  hooks  for  portcullis, 
four  chains,  ten  bolts,  four  plates,  eight  chain  clasps  and  four 
under  hinges ;  other  items  of  freight  were  twenty-three  and  one- 
half  yards  of  red  flag  stuff,  small  lines  and  a  wheel-barrow. 

Winthrop  and  Gardiner  came  later.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
Gardiner  reached  the  river’s  mouth,  November  28th,  four  days 
after  Gibbons  and  Willard. 

Early  the  next  month,  December,  a  sloop,  which  the  Dutch 
Governor,  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  had  sent  from  New  Amsterdam, 
also  arrived:  the  men  aboard  the  sloop  had  been  instructed  to  take 
possession  of  “Kievit’s  Hoek”  and  erect  fortifications. 

[17] 
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“Kievit’s  Hoek”  was  so  named  from  the  cry  of  a  species  of  bird 
known  to  us  as  the  pewit,  but  called  by  the  Dutch,  “kievit.”  “Hoek” 
is  a  Dutch  word  meaning  “Point.”  “Kievit’s  Hoek”  or  “Point”  is 
now  Saybrook  Point,  within  the  present  town  of  Old  Saybrook. 

Although  the  Dutch  were  in  evidence,  the  English  had  been 
in  possession  long  enough  to  get  two  pieces  of  cannon  on  shore 
and  would  not  permit  the  Dutch  to  land.  Their  post  or  fort  up 
the  river  was  thus  cut  off  from  effective  support.  The  English 
tore  down  the  Arms  of  the  States-General,  which  the  Dutch  in 
1632  had  affixed  to  a  tree,  and  carved  a  grinning  face  in  place 
thereof. 

Saybrook  was  thus  settled,  that  is,  became  fixed  or  permanent, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  under  a  civil  commission, 
with  a  Governor  having  jurisdiction  over  certain  territory,  which 
was  the  river  and  harbor  and  places  or  lands  adjoining  to  the 
said  river.  This  was  a  limited  jurisdiction:  it  did  not  mean  the 
entire  stretch  of  forty  leagues  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Narragansett  River  westward  along  the  sea  coast  comprised 
within  the  Patent  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  the  Lords  and 
gentlemen  who  gave  Winthrop  his  commission  as  Governor.  It 
was  also  settled  under  a  militar}^  commission,  with  an  Engineer  and 
Master  of  the  art  of  Fortification,  employed  to  lay  out  or  survey 
a  town  and  build  a  fort.  The  date  of  taking  possession  and  formal 
occupation  under  direction  of  the  Governor,  and  therefore  the 
date  of  settlement,  was  November  24, 1635. 

In  1633,  John  Oldham  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
had  explored  an  overland  route  to  the  upper  Connecticut  and 
shortly  before  Winthrop,  Jr.,  the  duly  commissioned  Governor 
of  the  River  Connecticut,  reached  Boston  on  his  way  to  the  river’s 
mouth,  a  few  individuals  from  the  Bay  Colony,  taking  the  route 
explored  by  Oldham,  had  gone  to  the  upper  part  of  the  river  within 
his  jurisdiction.  But  the  first  considerable  migration  from  the  Bay 
Colony  to  his  territory  did  not  take  place  until  after  his  arrival 
at  Boston.  This  migration  consisted  of  about  sixty  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  women  and  children,  largely  from  Newtowne,  who  made 
the  overland  march  to  where  Hartford  now  stands.  Winthrop,  Jr., 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Massachusetts  people,  asking  “under 
what  right  and  pretense”  they  were  going  to  his  jurisdiction.  It 
is  said  that  they  made  an  agreement  with  him  that,  if  the  real 
owners,  “their  lordships”,  should  require  them  to  remove,  they 
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were  to  do  so  on  receiving  satisfaction  for  their  improvements  or 
corresponding  locations  elsewhere. 

The  winter  of  1635  and  1636  was  very  difficult  for  those  on 
the  upper  Connecticut.  The  navigation  of  the  river  was  completely 
blocked  by  ice  before  the  middle  of  November  and  the  boats,  which 
were  to  have  brought  their  winter  supplies  by  way  of  the  sound 
and  river,  were  forced  to  return  to  Boston.  About  seventy  persons 
straggled  down  the  river  and  were  cared  for  at  the  fort.  They  found 
a  sixty  ton  vessel,  the  “Rebecca”,  which  they  boarded,  but  she 
ran  upon  the  “bar”  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  the  people  were 
forced  to  unlade  her  to  get  her  off.  She  was  reladen,  and,  in  five 
days,  reached  Boston. 

The  Newtowne,  Mass,  congregation,  in  October,  1635,  found 
customers  for  their  homes  in  a  new  party  from  England,  and  in 
the  following  June,  1636,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stone  led  their  people,  about  one  hundred  in  number,  overland 
to  the  upper  Connecticut. 

During  the  summer  of  1636,  the  body  of  the  Church  at  Dor¬ 
chester,  Massachusetts,  also  migrated,  having  the  Rev.  Mr.  War- 
ham  as  its  pastor.  And  the  Watertowne  people  completed  their 
removal. 

On  March  3, 1636,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  granted 
a  commission  to  eight  persons,  viz :  Roger  Ludlow,  Esq.,  William 
Pincheon,  Esq.,  John  Steele,  William  Swaine,  Henry  Smith,  Wil¬ 
liam  Phelps,  William  Westwood  and  Andrew  Ward,  “to  govern 
the  people  at  Connecticutt  for  the  space  of  a  year  next  coming”, 
the  commission  referring  to  the  agreement  said  to  have  been  made 
with  Winthrop,  Jr.  These  people  from  three  Massachusetts  towns, 
Dorchester,  Newtowne  and  Watertowne,  moved  to  the  upper 
Connecticut,  but  their  removal  was  not  completed  until  1636.  In 
other  words,  these  three  towns  do  not  appear  to  have  become 
settled  until  1636,  whereas  Saybrook  was  settled  the  year  before, 
viz:  1635. 

From  the  Connecticut  Colony  Records,  it  appears  that  the 
first  Court  was  held  at  “Newton”  April  26,  1636,  after  the  said 
commission  from  Massachusetts  was  granted,  at  which  Court  five 
of  the  eight  Commissioners  were  present ;  seven  were  present  at  the 
“Newe  Towne”  Court  held  November  1,  1636.  The  second  and 
third  Courts  were  held  at  “Dorchester”  and  “Watertowne”  re¬ 
spectively.  The  names  of  these  three  Massachusetts  towns  were 
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changed  to  “Harteford  Towne”,  “Windsor”  and  “Wythersfeild” 
at  a  Court  held  February  21,  1637,  but  the  place  of  holding  this 
Court  is  not  given;  the  three  preceding  Courts  were  held  at  “Newe 
Towne”. 

Saybrook  had  its  name  before  this  last  date,  as  evidenced  by 
a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Lion  Gardiner  to  Winthrop,  Jr.,  dated 
“Saybrook,  6  Nov.  1636”;  therefore  “Saybrook”  is  the  oldest 
town  name  in  the  State.  Winthrop,  Jr.  was  still  Governor  of  Say¬ 
brook,  as  his  commission  was  for  one  year  after  his  arrival.  He 
was  here  in  May  or  June,  1636,  when  came  George  Fenwick, 
Esquire,  one  of  the  Patentees,  with  his  man-servant,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hugh  Peters,  Mr.  Oldham  and  Thomas  Stanton,  an  Indian 
interpreter.  According  toi  the  Journal  of  the  elder  Winthrop,  who 
was  for  a  time  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  Fen¬ 
wick  set  forth  from  Boston  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  Peters, 
expecting  to  meet  at  the  upper  Connecticut  a  shallop  to  bring  them 
down  the  river.  It  seems  likely  that  this  plan  was  followed.  Thomas 
Stanton,  who  came  with  Fenwick,  was  very  early  in  the  service  of 
the  upper  towns.  Mr.  Oldham  was  a  trader  and  presumably  he 
brought  Fenwick  and  the  others  down  the  river  in  his  boat.  Old¬ 
ham  was  murdered  this  same  year,  1636,  by  the  Narragansett 
Indians  at  Block  Island. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hugh  Peters,  together  with  young  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  had  accompanied  Winthrop,  Jr.,  to  Boston  from  England, 
and  were  interested  in  the  colony  planned  by  the  Patentees,  of 
which  Winthrop,  Jr.,  was  the  Governor.  Peters  had  joined  the 
other  two  by  boarding  the  ship  in  the  Downs,  after  an  escape  from 
Holland,  where,  as  the  non-conforming  minister  of  the  English 
Church  at  Rotterdam,  he  was  persecuted  by  the  English  ambas¬ 
sador.  It  was  through  the  persuasion  of  Peters,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John 
Davenport  and  “other  well  affected  Englishmen  of  Rotterdam” 
in  Holland  that  Lieutenant  Gardiner  agreed  to  serve  the  Patentees. 
Davenport  became  prominent  in  the  later  settlement  at  New  Haven, 
in  1638.  He  had  contributed  towards  the  expense  of  obtaining 
the  Charter  of  1629,  granted  by  King  Charles  I  to  the  “Governor 
and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England”,  but  in 
1635  he  knew  of  the  Patent  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the 
proposed  settlement  thereunder,  and  although  he  came  to  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  he  settled  at  New  Haven  on  the  Quin- 
nipiac  River,  beyond  the  Connecticut,  but  still  within  the  limits 
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of  the  forty  leagues  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  included  in 
the  Patent  from  Warwick.  Vane  became  Governor  of  the  Bay 
Colony  and  Gardiner  had  correspondence  with  him. 

Peters  and  Vane  were  with  Winthrop,  Jr.,  when  he  interviewed 
some  of  the  Bay  Colony  men,  who  were  planning  to  migrate  to  the 
upper  Connecticut,  in  an  endeaver  to  come  to  a  mutual  understand¬ 
ing.  The  demands  of  these  three  men,  representing  the  Patentees, 
were  made  with  studied  courtesy,  for  they  were  evidently  desirous 
not  to  antagonize  the  proposed  settlements.  They  asked  that  the 
Bay  men  should  either  entirely  give  place  to  the  Lords  and  Gentle¬ 
men,  the  Patentees,  upon  full  satisfaction  for  their  outlay,  or  make 
sufficient  room  for  the  Patentees.  Putting  these  demands  in  writing 
they  addressed  them  to  “Our  Loving  and  most  respected  Friends 
....  engaged  in  the  business  of  Connecticut  Plantation.”  They 
called  for  “punctual  and  plain  answers”  to  these  direct  queries : 
“(1)  Whether  they  do  acknowledge  the  right  and  claims  of  the 
said  persons  of  quality,  and  in  testimony  thereof  will  and  do  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  counsel  and  direction  of  their  present  governor,  Mr.  John 
Winthrop,  the  younger,  established  by  commission  from  them  to 
those  parts.  (2)  Under  what  right  and  pretense  they  have  lately 
taken  up  their  plantations  within  the  precinct  before  mentioned, 
and  wrhat  government  they  intend  to  live  under,  because  the  said 
country  is  out  of  the  Massachusetts  patent.”  “Our  truly  respected 
brethren”  were  desired  to  take  these  propositions  into  their  “serious 
and  Christian  consideration”,  that  their  “loving  resolutions” 
might  promptly  be  returned  to  England. 

Apparently  the  best  answer  to  these  two  queries  is  to  be  found 
in  a  statement  made  in  1648  by  Governor  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Ludlow 
of  Connecticut  during  the  dispute,  before  the  Commissioners  of 
the  United  Colonies,  between  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  over 
the  levy  of  an  impost  at  the  Saybrook  Fort,  to  which  the  latter 
colony  objected.  Hopkins  and  Ludlow  declared  that  the  commis¬ 
sion,  which  was  granted  March  3,  1636  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  to  eight  persons,  including  Ludlow,  “to  govern  the 
people  at  Connecticut”,  was  taken  salvo  jure ,  (that  is,  without 
prejudice),  to  the  interest  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  the  Warwick 
Patent,  this  commission  taking  rise  from  the  desire  of  the  people 
that  moved  to  the  upper  Connecticut,  who  judged  it  inexpedient 
to  go  away  without  any  frame  of  government,  not  from  any  claim 
of  the  Massachusetts  jurisdiction  over  them  virture  of  its  charter. 
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In  February,  1636,  came  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall’s  protest 
from  England  against  the  treatment  of  his  party  headed  by  Francis 
Stiles,  the  master  carpenter,  who  had  been  ordered  by  the  Bay 
men  from  Dorchester  to  “keep  hands  off”,  Stiles  being  up  the 
River  at  Dorchester,  later  Windsor.  The  protest  was  couched 
with  the  same  carefulness  that  characterized  the  demands  made  by 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  Vane  and  Peters.  It  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to 
“good  Mr.  Winthrop”,  the  younger,  rather  than  as  an  official 
communication,  lest  it  should  “breed  some  jealousies  in  the  people 
and  so  distaste  them  with  our  government”.  A  desire  to  cultivate 
the  new  settlements  as  a  nucleus  of  their  proposed  colony  is  evident 
in  all  the  moves  of  the  Lords  and  Gentlemen.  After  the  receipt 
of  Saltonstall’s  letter,  Winthrop  the  3'ounger  went  up  to  the  place, 
which  became  Windsor,  and  endeavored  to  adjust  the  differences, 
but  he  was  unsuccessful.  As  Sir  Richard  had  written,  the  Dor¬ 
chester  people  had  “carved  largely  for  themselves”,  and  it  was 
evident  that  they  meant  to  hold  what  they  had  carved  against  all 
comers.  So  much  for  the  actual  occupation  and  settlement  of  Say- 
brook  and  its  relation  to  other  settlements  or  colonies.  And  now 
for  events  at  Saybrook  during  Lieutenant  Gardiner’s  four  years’ 
term  of  service. 

About  twenty  years  after  Gardiner  finished  his  term  of  service 
and  left  Saybrook,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  or  narrative  to  Robert 
Chapman  and  Thomas  Hurlburt,  dated  June  12,  1660,  concerning 
“the  passages  of  God’s  providence  at  Seabrooke”  in  and  about 
the  time  of  the  Pequot  War,  Saybrook  having  been  the  headquarters 
of  the  expedition  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
Pequot  forts.  Gardiner  included  in  this  narrative  “some  additions 
of  things  that  were  done  since,  that  they  may  be  considered  to¬ 
gether.”  He  had  “written  in  a  book  that  all  men  and  posterity 
might  know  how  and  why  so  many  honest  men  had  their  blood 
shed  ....  only  because  Kichamakin,  a  Bay  Indian,  killed  one 
Pequit.”  Robert  Chapman  and  Thomas  Hurlburt  were  at  Say¬ 
brook  when  Gardiner  was  commander  of  the  Fort,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  others  whom  the  Lieutenant  mentions  in  his  narrative, 
including  the  Chaplain,  Mr.  Pligginson. 

It  appears  from  Gardiner’s  narrative  that  the  carpenters,  who 
came  with  Willard  and  Gibbons,  built  a  house,  which  stood  a  half 
mile  from  the  “Neck”,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  “Great 
Hall”  mentioned  in  connection  with  two  incidents.  There  was 
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also  a  “Great  House”  in  which  were  stored  trucking  cloth,  hoes, 
hatchets  and  all  manner  of  trade  belonging  to  Mr.  Pincheon,  being 
a  warehouse,  presumably  on  the  River  rather  than  on  one  of  the 
Coves.  Another  item  in  this  early  picture  of  Saybrook  Point  is  the 
garden,  near  “the  fort,”  for  the  raising  of  samp,  maize  or  Indian 
corn,  protected  by  palisades  or  pales,  these  being  pointed  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  forming  an  enclosure,  and  obviously  the 
work  of  a  carpenter.  Two  sakers  guns,  lying  about,  which  used 
musket  bullets,  and  a  redoubt  with  two  great  guns  mounted  at 
the  top,  having  hand  spikes  to  turn  them  one  way  or  the  other 
and  using  cross-bar  shot  are  additional  items  in  the  picture.  The 
“Great  Hall”  appears  to  have  been  “home”  mentioned  twice  by 
the  Lieutenant,  who  also  writes  of  an  occasion  when  they  “were  at 
supper  in;  the  Great  Hall.”  According  to  the  Lieutenant  there  was 
a  cornfield  two  miles  from  “home”  and  for  the  defence  of  the  corn, 
a  strong  house  had  been  built.  This  cornfield  was  no  doubt  at  or 
near  the  promontory,  “Cornfield  Point”,  on  the  Sound.  What 
other  dwelling  houses  were  at  the  early  settlement  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture  in  so  far  as  Gardiner’s  narrative  is  concerned;  he  had 
twenty-four  persons  in  1636,  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  it 
is  possible  that  they  were  all  lodged  in  the  “Great  Hall”  or  one 
house,  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  or  necessary.  Winthrop  had 
been  provided  with  funds  and  had  sent  carpenters  for  the  erection 
of  houses  to  be  occupied  by  the  first-comers ;  after  these  were  up, 
more  substantial  houses  were  to  be  constructed  “to  receive  men 
of  quality”,  who  were  expected  to  come  later.  The  “twenty-four 
persons  in  1636”,  about  eighteen  probably  being  men,  may  seem 
a  small  number,  but  the  “army  of  New  England”  at  Plymouth  in 
February,  1621,  headed  by  Miles  Standish,  when  he  was  sent  out 
to  gather  information  concerning  the  Indians,  consisted  of  only 
six  men  besides  himself. 

From  the  narrative,  it  appears  that  Gardiner  had  been  at 
Saybrook  with  Chapman  and  Hurlburt  and  with  Major  Mason 
about  January  1,  1658.  In  the  Connecticut  Colony  Records,  at 
a  General  Court  held  October  10,  1639,  the  expression,  “passages 
of  God’s  providence”,  also  appears,  at  which  time  Major  Mason, 
who  then  was  “Capt.”,  was  made  a  member  of  a  committee,  which 
was  desired  to  take  the  pains  severally  in  their  several  towns  and 
then  jointly  together,  to  gather  up  the  same,  that  is,  the  “passages”, 
which  were  “remarkable”,  and  deliver  them  into  the  General 
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Court  in  the  following  April,  one  of  the  semi-annual  Courts  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Constitution  or  Fundamental  Orders  adopted  that 
same  year,  1639,  in  order  that,  if  judged  fit,  “they  may  be 
recorded.”  This  was  a  standing  committee,  which  was  desired  to 
deliver  to  the  General  Court  “remarkable  passages”  or  events 
occurring  in  the  future,  if  they  be  public.  Mason  became  a  resident 
of  Saybrook  a  few  years  after  Gardiner  had  finished  his  term  of 
service,  the  latter  having  purchased  an  island  from  some  Indians, 
to  which  he  moved,  called  by  them,  “Monchonack”,  but  which  he 
called,  “Isle  of  Wight”,  and  which  now  is  known  as  “Gardiner’s 
Island”,  not  far  from  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  at  which  latter 
place  the  letter  was  dated.  Gardiner  tells  his  friends,  Chapman 
and  Hurlburt,  that  to  his  knowledge  he  has  written  nothing  but 
the  truth  and  that  they  may  take  out  or  put  in  what  they  please, 
or  if  they  will,  may  throw  all  into  the  fire ;  but  he  thinks  that  they 
may  let  the  Governor  of  the  Connecticut  Colony  and  Major  Mason 
see  the  letter,  the  Governor  at  the  time,  1660,  being  the  same 
Winthrop,  who  was  Governor  of  Saybrook  and  of  the  lands  on 
the  River  from  1635-1636  and  whom  Gardiner  had  known.  The 
letter  or  narrative  is  recorded  in  Volume  XXXIII  of  the  “Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Collections.” 

Gardiner’s  household  at  Saybrook  consisted  of  his  wife,  Mary, 
aged  thirty-four,  himself,  aged  thirty-six,  a  maid-servant,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Collett,  aged  twenty-three,  and  a  work-master,  William  Jope, 
aged  forty,  who  all  brought  certificates  from  a  Calvinistic  Church 
in  Holland.  Gardiner’s  wife  was  Mary  Willemson,  the  daughter 
of  a  Deurcant  in  Worden,  Holland,  where  she  was  born.  The 
Lieutenant  and  his  wife  had  two  children  born  to  them  at  Say¬ 
brook,  David,  the  29th  of  April,  1636,  being  the  first  white  child 
born  here,  and  Mary,  the  30th  of  August,  1638.  After  living  at 
Saybrook  four  years,  they  moved  to  the  “Isle  of  Wight”,  where 
another  daughter  was  born,  Elizabeth,  the  14th  of  September,  1641. 

The  first  incident  narrated  by  Gardiner,  after  the  coming  of 
Gibbons,  Willard  and  the  carpenters  and  the  building  of  houses, 
is  the  coming  of  Fenwick  with  his  man-servant  and  Peters,  Old¬ 
ham  and  Stanton  in  1636,  bringing  with  them  otterskin  coats  and 
beaver  and  skeins  of  wampum,  which  the  authorities  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Colony  were  returning  to  the  Pequots.  Gardiner 
gives  as  the  main  or  primary  cause  of  the  Pequot  War  “in  these 
parts”  the  fact  that  Kichamakin,  an  Indian  sachem  from  the 
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Bay  Colony,  killed  a  Pequot  Indian.  He  also  mentions  the  killing 
by  the  Pequots  of  Capt.  Stone  in  the  Connecticut  River  in  1634, 
before  the  arrival  of  Gardiner,  who  erroneously  calls  him  a  “Vir- 
ginean”.  Stone  was  a  trader  from  St.  Christopher,  an  island  in 
the  West  Indies,  southeast  of  Porto  Rico,  and  no  doubt  had  stopped 
to  trade  at  Virginia  from  whence  he  had  come  before  entering  the 
Connecticut,  which  may  account  for  Gardiner’s  error.  It  was  for 
this  murder  of  Capt.  Stone  and  of  Capt.  Norton  together  with 
their  crew  of  eight  men  that  the  Pequots  had  sent  the  present  to 
the  Bay  Colony,  but,  as  Gardiner  relates,  the  Bay  men  said  they 
would  have  the  lives  of  the  Pequots  and  not  their  presents.  Capt. 
Stone  intended  to  trade  with  the  Dutch  at  Hartford,  that  is,  the 
“Fort  of  Hope”  and  came  into  the  River  with  a  small  vessel.  He 
engaged  a  number  of  Indians  to  pilot  two  of  his  men  up  to  the 
Dutch,  but  that  night  his  two  men  went  to  sleep  and  were  mur¬ 
dered  by  their  guides.  The  vessel,  at  night,  was  made  fast  to  the 
shore.  Twelve  of  those  Indians,  who  had  several  times  before 
traded  with  the  Captain,  apparently  in  an  amicable  manner, 
were  on  board.  Watching  their  opportunity,  when  he  was  asleep 
and  part  of  the  crew  on  shore,  they  murdered  him  secretly  in  his 
cabin  and  cast  a  covering  over  his  body  to  conceal  it  from  his  men. 
They  then  fell  upon  the  others  and  soon  had  killed  the  entire  com¬ 
pany  except  Capt.  Norton,  who  had  taken  the  cook  room  and 
for  a  long  time  made  a  brave  and  resolute  defence.  That  he  might 
load  and  fire  with  greater  expedition,  Capt.  Norton  had  placed 
powder  in  an  open  container,  near  at  hand,  which  in  the  confusion 
of  the  action  took  fire  and  so  burned  and  blinded  him  that  he  could 
make  no  further  resistance.  Thus,  after  all  his  gallantry,  he  fell 
with  his  hapless  companions.  The  vessel  was  then  plundered,  burned 
to  the  water’s  edge,  and  sunk.  Part  of  the  plunder  was  received 
by  the  Pequots  and  part  by  the  Eastern  Nehantics,  who  were  in 
confederacy  with  the  former.  Sassacus,  the  great  sachem  of  the 
Pequots  and  Ninigret,  sachem  of  the  confederates,  were  both  privy 
to  the  affair  and  shared  in  the  plunder.  This  massacre  took  place 
about  half  a  mile  above  “Kievit’s  Hoek”,  now  Saybrook  Point,  and 
it  is  said  that  some  of  the  timber  and  planks  were  found  as  late  as 
1785,  together  with  a  quantity  of  bar  iron  and  a  few  other  articles. 

Gardiner’s  answer  to  the  proposal  of  the  Bay  men,  that  they 
would  have  the  lives  of  the  Pequots  and  not  their  presents,  was  as 
follows : 
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“Seeing  you  will  take  Mr.  Winthrop  to  the  Bay  to  see  his 
wife,  newly  brought  to  bed  of  her  first  child,  and  seeing,  though 
you  say  he  shall  return,  yet  I  know,  if  you  make  war  with  these 
Pequits,  he  will  not  come  hither  again,  for  you  know  you  will  keep 
yourselves  safe,  as  you  think,  in  the  Bay,  but  myself,  with  these 
few,  you  will  leave  at  the  stake  to  be  roasted  or  for  hunger  to  be 
starved;  for  Indian  corn  is  now  12s  per  bushel  and  we  have  but 
three  acres  planted,  and  if  they  will  now  make  war  for  a  Virginean 
and  expose  us  to  the  Indians,  whose  mercies  are  cruelties,  they,  I 
say,  they  love  the  Virgineans  better  than  us ;  for  they  have  stayed 
these  four  or  five  years,  and  they  will  begin  now,  we  being  so  few 
in  the  River  and  have  scarce  holes  to  put  our  heads  in.  I  pray 
ask  the  magestrates  in  the  Bay  if  they  have  forgot  what  I  said  to 
them  when  I  returned  from  Salem.  For  Mr.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Haines, 
Mr.  Dudley,  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Belingam,  Mr. 
Coddington  and  Mr.  Nowell — these  entreated  me  to  go  with  Mr. 
Humfry  and  Mr.  Peters  to  view  the  country  to  see  how  fit  it  was 
for  fortification,  and  I  told  them  that  nature  had  done  more  than 
half  the  work  already,  and  I  thought  no  foreign  potent  enemy 
would  do  them  any  hurt,  but  one  that  was  near.  They  asked  me 
who  that  was  and  I  said  it  was  Capt.  Hunger  that  threatened  them 
most,  for  War  is  like  a  threefooted  stool — want  one  foot  and  down 
comes  all,  and  these  three  feet  are  men,  victuals  and  munitions ; 
therefore,  seeing  in  peace  you  are  like  to  be  famished,  what  will 
or  can  be  done  if  War?  Therefore,  I  think,  said  I,  it  will  be  best 
to  fight  only  against  Capt.  Hunger  and  let  fortification  alone 
awhile,  and  if  need  hereafter  require  it,  I  can  come  to  do  you  any 
service;  and  they  all  liked  my  saying  well.  Entreat  them  to  rest 
awhile  till  we  get  more  strength  here  about  us,  and  that  we  hear 
where  the  seat  of  war  will  be,  may  approve  of  it  and  may  provide 
for  it,  for  I  had  but  twenty-four  in  all,  men,  women,  and  boys  and 
girls,  and  not  food  for  them  for  two  months,  unless  we  saved  our 
cornfield,  which  could  not  possibly  be  if  they  come  to  war,  for  it 
is  two  miles  from  our  home.  Mr.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Fenwick  and  Mr. 
Peters  promised  me  that  they  would  do  their  utmost  endeavor  to 
persuade  the  Bay-Men  to  desist  from  war  a  year  or  two,  till  we 
could  be  better  provided  for  it ;  and  then  the  Pequit  Sachem  was 
sent  for  and  the  present  returned,  but  sore  against  my  will.” 
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Winthrop,  Fenwick  and  Peters  returned  to  Boston,  and  “two 
or  three  days  after,”  as  related  by  Gardiner,  “came  an  Indian 
from  Pequit  [New  London]  whose  name  was  Cocomithus,  who  had 
lived  at  Plimoth  [Plymouth]  and  could  speak  good  English;  he 
desired  that  Mr.  Steven  Winthrop  would  go  to  Pequit  with  an 
£100  worth  of  trucking  cloth  and  all  other  kinds  of  trading  ware, 
for  they  knew  that  we  had  a  great  cargo  of  goods  of  Mr.  Pincheon’s 
and  Mr.  Steven  Winthrop  had  the  disposing  of  it.  And  he  [Coco¬ 
mithus]  said  that  if  he  would  come  he  might  put  off  all  his  goods 
and  the  Pequit  sachem  would  give  him  two  horses  that  had  been 
there  a  great  while.  So  I  sent  the  shallop  with  Mr.  Steven  Win¬ 
throp,  Sergeant  Tille,  (whom  we  called  afterward,  ‘Sergeant 
Kettle,’  because  he  put  the  kettle  on  his  head)  and  Thomas  Hurl- 
burt  and  three  men  more,  charging  them  that  they  should  ride  in 
middle  of  the  River  and  not  go  ashore  till  they  had  done  all  their 
trade,  and  that  Mr.  Steven  Winthrop  should  stand  in  the  hold  of 
the  boat,  having  their  guns  by  them  and  swords  by  their  sides, 
the  other  four  to  be,  two  in  the  fore  cuddie  and  two  in  aft,  being 
armed  in  like  manner,  so  that  they  out  of  the  loop-holes  might  clear 
the  boat,  if  they  were  by  the  Pequits  assaulted;  and  that  they 
should  let  but  one  canoe  come  aboard  at  once  with  no  more  than 
four  Indians  in  her;  and  when  she  had  traded,  then  another,  and 
that  they  should  lie  no  longer  there  than  one  day ;  and  at  night  to 
go  out  of  the  river;  and  if  they  brought  the  two  horses,  to  take 
them  in  at  a  clear  piece  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  River,  two 
of  them  to  go  ashore  to  help  the  horses  in  and  the  rest  stand  ready, 
with  guns  in  their  hands,  if  need  were  to  defend  them  from  the 
Pequits,  for  I  durst  not  trust  them.  So  they  went  and  found  but 
little  trade,  and  they  having  forgotten  what  I  charged  them, 
Thomas  Hurlburt  and  one  more  went  ashore  to  boil  the  kettle, 
and  Thomas  Hurlburt  stepping  into  the  Sachem’s  wigwam,  not 
far  from  the  shore,  enquiring  for  the  horses,  the  Indians  went  out 
of  the  wigwam,  and  Wincumbone,  his  [the  Sachem’s]  mother’s 
sister  [his  aunt],  was  then  the  great  Pequit  Sachem’s  wife,  who 
made  signsi  to  him  [Hurlburt] that  he  should  be  gone,  for  they 
would  cut  off  his  head,  which,  when  he  perceived,  he  drew  his 
sword  and  ran  to  the  others  and  got  aboard,  and  immediately  came 
abundance  of  Indians  to  the  water  side  and  called  them  to  come 
ashore,  but  they  immediately  set  sail  and  came  home,  and  this 
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caused  me  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  for  I  saw  they  plotted  our 
destruction.” 

The  next  incident  narrated  by  Gardiner,  he  considers  the 
actual  commencement  of  “the  war  between  the  Indians  and  us  in 
these  parts.”  Winthrop,  Fenwick  and  Petersi  were  apparently  un¬ 
successful  in  their  efforts  to  persuade  the  Bay  men  “to  desist  from 
war  a  year  or  two”,  for  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1636,  only  a 
few  months  after  they  left  Gardiner  at  Saybrook,  the  Bay  author¬ 
ities  sent  John  Endicott  as  general,  with  a  force  of  ninety  men, 
four  commanders,  and  two  Indians,  with  the  following  commission : 

To  put  to  death  the  men  of  Block  Island,  but  to  spare  the 
women  and  children,  and  bring  them  away,  and  to  take  possession 
of  the  Island;  and  from  thence  to  go  to  the  Pequots,  demand  the 
murderers  of  Captain  Stone  and  one  thousand  fathoms  of  wam¬ 
pum.  He  was  also  to  demand  some  of  their  children  as  hostages, 
which  if  they  should  refuse,  he  was  to  obtain  them  by  force. 

Captain  John  Underhill  was  the  first  named  of  the  four  com¬ 
manders.  The  troops  embarked  in  four  pinnaces,  and  carried  two 
shallops.  The  Indians  were  taken  as  interpreters,  one  of  them  being 
Kichamakin,  mentioned  by  Gardiner. 

Endicott’s  soldiers  spent  two  days  at  Block  Island,  burning  all 
the  wigwams  and  much  of  the  corn,  breaking  up  all  the  canoes  they 
found  and  taking  a  number  of  trophies,  among  them  “many  well 
wrought  mats  and  delightful  baskets,”  but  they  killed  few,  if  any, 
Indians  and  captured  no  women  and  children,  for  when  they  landed 
the  Indians  fled  and  few  could  be  found. 

Endicott’s  men  then  came  to  Saybrook,  the  fleet  “laying”  wind- 
bound  here  for  four  days.  Gardiner  tells  of  the  incident,  as 
follows : 

“And  suddenly  after  came  Capt.  Turner  and  Capt.  Undrill 
[Underhill]  with  a  company  of  soldiers,  well  fitted,  to  Sea-Brook, 
and  made  that  place  a  rondezvous  or  seat  of  war  and  that  to  my 
great  grief,  for  said  I,  ‘You  come  hither  to  raise  these  wasps  about 
my  ears,  and  then  you  will  take  wing  and  fly  away but  when  I  had 
seen  their  commission,  I  wondered  and  made  many  allegations 
against  the  manner  of  it,  but  go  they  did  to  Pequit,  and  as  they 
came  without  acquainting  any  of  us  in  the  River  with  it,  so  they 
went  against  our  will,  for  I  knew  that  I  should  lose  our  cornfield; 
then  I  entreated  them  to  hear  what  I  should  say  to  them,  which  was 
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this :  ‘Sirs,  seeing  ye  will  go,  I  pray  you,  if  you  don’t  load  your  barks 
with  Pequits,  load  them  with  corn,  for  that  is  now  gathered  with 
them,  and  dry,  and  ready  to  put  into  their  barns,  and  both  you  and 
we  have  need  of  it,  and  I  will  send  my  shallop  and  hire  this  Dutch¬ 
man’s  boat,  there  present,  to  go  with  you,  and  if  you  cannot  attain 
your  end  with  the  Pequits,  yet  you  may  load  your  barks  with  corn, 
which  will  be  welcome  to  Boston  and  to  me.’  But  they  said  they  had 
no  bags  to  load  them  with ;  then  said  I,  ‘Here  is  three  dozen  of  new 
bags ;  you  shall  have  thirty  of  them  and  m37  shallop  to  carry  them, 
and  six  of  them  my  men  shall  use  themselves,  for  I  will  with  the 
Dutchman  send  twelve  men  well  provided.’  And  I  desired  them  to 
divide  the  men  into  three  parts,  viz :  two  parts  to  stand  without  the 
corn  and  to  defend  the  other  one-third  part  that  carried  the  corn 
to  the  water  side,  till  they  have  loaded  what  they  can.  And  the  men 
there  in  arms,  when  the  rest  are  aboard,  shall  in  order  go  aboard, 
the  rest  that  are  aboard  shall  with  their  arms  clear  the  shore,  if  the 
Pequits  do  assault  them  in  the  rear.  And  then,  when  the  General 
shall  display  his  colors,  all  to  set  sail  together.  To  this  motion 
they  all  agreed,  and  I  put  the  three  dozen  bags  aboard  my  shallop, 
and  away  they  went,  and  demanded  the  Pequit  Sachem  to  come  into 
parley.  But,  it  was  returned  for  answer  that  he  was  from  home,  but 
within  three  hours  he  would  come;  and  so  from  three  [hours]  to 
six  and  thence  to  nine,  there  came  none.  But  the  Indians  came 
without  arms  to  our  men,  in  great  numbers,  and  they  talked  with  my 
men,  whom  they  knew,  but  in  the  end,  at  a  word  given,  they  all  on  a 
sudden  ran  away  from  our  men,  as  they  stood  in  rank  and  file,  and 
not  an  Indian  more  was  to  be  seen ;  and  all  this  while,  before,  they 
[the  Indians]  carried  all  their  stuff  away  and  thus  was  this  great 
parley  ended.  Then  they  [the  soldiers]  displayed  their  colors  and 
beat  their  drums,  burnt  some  wigwams  and  some  heaps  of  corn,  and 
my  men  carried  aboard  as  much  [corn]  as  they  could.  But  the  army 
went  aboard  leaving  my  men  ashore,  which  ought  to  have  marched 
aboard  first.  But  they  all  set  sail,  and  my  men  were  pursued  by  the 
Indians  and  they  [Gardiner’s  men]  hurt  some  of  the  Indians  and 
two  of  them  came  home  wounded.  The  Bay-men  killed  not  a  man, 
save  the  one  Ivihomiquin,  an  Indian  Sachem  of  the  Bay,  killed  a 
Pequit,  and  thus  began  the  war  between  the  Indians  and  us  in  these 
parts.  So  my  men  having  come  home  and  having  brought  a  pretty 
quantity  of  corn  with  them,  they  informed  me  (both  Dutch  and 
English)  of  all  passages.  I  was  glad  of  the  corn.” 
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The  next  incident  narrated  by  Gardiner  shows  that  the  “wasps” 
had  been  raised  about  his  ears  exactly  as  he  feared  when  Captains 
Turner  and  Underhill  came.  The  two  Captains  did  “fly  away”  as 
Gardiner  had  predicted;  his  troubles  now  commenced  and  Indian 
cruelty  became  evident.  Continuing  the  narrative : 

“After  this  I  immediately  took  men  and  went  to  our  cornfield  to 
gather  our  corn,  appointing  others  to  come  about  with  the  shallop 
and  fetch  it,  and  left  five  lusty  men  in  the  strong  house  with  long 
guns,  which  house  I  had  built  for  the  defence  of  the  corn.  Now  these 
men,  not  regarding  the  charge  I  had  given  them,  three  of  them  went 
about  a  mile  from  the  house  afowling,  and  having  loaded  themselves 
with  fowl,  they  returned.  But  the  Pequits  let  them  pass  first  till 
they  had  loaded  themselves,  but  at  their  return  they  [the  Pequits] 
arose  out  of  their  ambush  and  shot  them  all  three;  one  of  them 
escaped  through  the  corn,  shot  through  the  leg,  but  the  other  two 
they  [the  Pequits]  tormented.  Then  the  next  day  I  sent  the  shallop 
to  fetch  the  five  men  and  the  rest  of  the  corn  that  wasi  broken  down, 
and  they  [the  men  in  the  shallop]  found  but  three,  as  above  said, 
and  when  they  had  gotten  that  [the  corn  that  was  broken  down], 
they  left  the  rest,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  gone  a  little  way  from 
shore  they  saw  the  house  on  fire.” 

Next  comes  the  trip  to  Six  Mile  Island,  when  the  Indians  cap¬ 
tured  a  “brother”  (probably  a  brother-in-law)  of  Mr.  Mitchell, 
mentioned  in  the  elder  Winthrop’s  Journal  as  “a  godly  young  man 
named  Butterfield.” 

“Now  as  soon  as  the  boat  came  home  and  brought  us  this  bad 
news,  old  Mr.  Mitchell  was  very  urgent  with  me  to  lend  him  the  boat 
to  fetch  hay  home  from  the  six  mile  island  [six  miles  from  the  river’s 
mouth,  now  Nott  Island,  opposite  Essex].  But  I  told  him  they 
were  too  few  men,  for  his  four  men  could  but  carry  the  hay  aboard 
and  one  must  stand  in  the  boat  to  defend  them,  and  they  must  have 
two  more  at  the  foot  of  the  Rock  with  their  guns  to  keep  the 
Indians  from  running  down  upon  them.  And  in  the  first  place, 
before  they  carry  any  of  the  cocks  of  hay,  to  scour  the  meadow  with 
their  three  dogs — to  march,  all  abreast,  from  the  lower  end  up  to 
the  Rocks  and  if  they  found  the  meadow  clear,  then  to  load  their 
hay.  But  this  was  also  neglected,  for  they  all  went  ashore  and  fell 
to  carrying  off  their  hay,  and  the  Indians  presently  rose  out  of  the 
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long  grass  and  killed  three  and  took  the  brother  of  Mr.  Mitchell, 
who  is  the  minister  of  Cambridge  [formerly  Newtowne,  Mass., 
where  Harvard  College  was  founded  this  same  year,  1636],  and 
roasted  him  alive.” 

The  next  incident  mentioned  by  Gardiner  really  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1637,  but  as  it  concerned  Mr.  Mitchell’s  shallop,  he 
inserted  it  at  this  point  of  his  narrative.  Gardiner  only  briefly 
mentions  the  matter;  a  more  extended  account  is  as  follows: 

The  shallop  was  coming  down  the  river  from  Wethersfield,  with 
three  men  on  board,  who  were  well  armed,  when  stopping  at  Six 
Mile  Island,  the  men  were  attacked  by  Indians.  One  of  the  three, 
according  to  Gardiner,  “came  down  drowned  to  us  ashore  at  our 
doors,  with  an  arrow  shot  into  his  eye,  through  his  head.”  The 
other  two  men  were  ripped  by  the  Indians  from  the  bottom  of  their 
bellies  to  their  throats,  cleft  down  their  backs,  and  hung  up  by  their 
necks  upon  trees  by  the  side  of  the  river,  that  the  English,  as  they 
passed  by,  might  behold  these  objects  of  their  vengeance.  From  a 
later  reference  by  Gardiner,  it  appears  that  the  shallop  was  lost. 

In  the  winter  of  1636  and  1637,  outbuildings,  stacks  of  hay  and 
almost  everything  of  the  kind  that  was  outside  of  the  palisado  of 
the  fort  were  burned  by  the  Indians ;  some  of  the  cattle  were  killed 
and  others  came  home  with  arrows  sticking  in  them. 

In  the  next  incident,  which  took  place  at  the  “Neck”  joining 
Saybrook  Point  to  the  mainland,  Gardiner  was  injured  and  two 
were  killed.  Chapman  and  Hurlburt  were  sentinels  on  this  occasion, 
for  which  Gardiner  gives  a  definite  date. 

“In  the  22  of  February,  1637, 1  went  out  with  ten  men  and  three 
dogs  half  a  mile  from  the  house  to  bum  the  weeds,  leaves  and  reeds 
upon  the  neck  of  land,  because  we  had  felled  twenty  timber  trees, 
which  we  were  to  roll  to  the  water  side  to  bring  home,  every  man 
carrying  a  length  of  match  with  brimstone  with  him  to  kindle  the 
fire  withall.  But  when  we  came  to  the  small  neck,  the  weeds  burning, 
I  having  before  this  set  two  sentinels  on  the  small  of  the  neck,  I 
called  to  the  men,  that  were  burning  the  reeds,  to  come  away,  but 
they  would  not  until  they  had  burnt  up  the  rest  of  their  matches. 
Presently,  there  starts  up  four  Indians  out  of  the  fiery  reeds,  but 
ran  away,  I  calling  to  the  rest  of  the  men  to  keep  out  of  the  marsh. 
Then  Robert  Chapman  and  Thomas  Hurlburt,  being  sentinels, 
called  to  me,  saying  there  came  a  number  of  Indians  out  of  the 
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other  side  of  the  marsh.  Then  I  went  to  stop  them  that  they  should 
not  get  the  woodland.  But  Thomas  Hurlburt  cried  out  to  me  that 
some  of  the  men  did  follow  me,  for  Thomas  Rumble  and  Arthur 
Branch  threw  down,  their  two  guns  and  ran  away.  Then  the  Indians 
shot  two  of  them  that  were  in  the  reeds  and  sought  to  get  between 
us  and  home,  but  durst  not  come  before  us,  but  kept  us  in  a  half¬ 
moon,  we  retreating  and  firing  many  a  shot,  so  that  Thomas  Hurl¬ 
burt  was  shot  almost  through  the  thigh,  John  Spencer  in  the  back 
into  his  kidneys,  myself  through  the  thigh ;  two  more  were  shot  dead. 
But  in  our  retreat,  I  kept  Hurlburt  and  Spencer  still  before  us,  we 
defending  ourselves  with  our  naked  swords,  or  else  they  had  taken 
us  all  alive,  so  that  the  two  sore  wounded  men,  by  our  slow  retreat, 
got  home  with  their  guns,  when  our  two  sound  men  ran  away  and 
left  their  guns  behind  them.  But  when  I  saw  the  cowards  that  left 
us  I  resolved  to  let  them  draw  lots  which  of  them  should  be  hanged 
(for  the  articles  did  hang  up  in  the  hall  for  all  to  read  and  they 
[Rumble  and  Branch]  knew  they  [the  articles]  had  been  published 
long  before).  But  at  the  intercession  of  old  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Hig- 
gisson  [Higginson]  and  Mr.  Pell,  I  did  forbear.  Within  a  few  days 
later,  when  I  had  cured  myself  of  my  wound,  I  went  out  with  eight 
men  to  get  some  fowl  for  our  relief  and  found  the  guns  that  were 
thrown  away  and  the  body  of  one  man  shot  through,  the  arrow 
going  in  at  the  right  side,  the  head  [of  the  arrow]  sticking  fast, 
half  through  a  rib  on,  the  left  side,  which  I  took  out  and  cleaned  it 
and  preserved  to  send  to  the  Bay,  because  they  said  that  the  arrows 
of  the  Indians  were  of  no  force.” 

After  Gardiner  and  the  others,  except  the  two  who  were  killed, 
made  a  successful  retreat  to  safety,  the  Indians  followed  and  chal¬ 
lenged  them  to  come  out  and  fight  and  mocked  them  with  shrieks  and 
groans,  in  imitation  of  those  whom  they  had  tortured.  They 
boasted  that  they  could  kill  Englishmen  “all  one  flies.”  A  few  shots 
from  the  guns  dispersed  them. 

Gardiner  next  has  a  caller  with  a  letter  from  Gov.  Yane  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  the  Governor  being  the  Sir  Henry 
Vane  who  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hugh  Peters  accompanied  Winthrop, 
Jr.,  from  England  to  Boston  and  was  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  Saybrook  settlement. 

“Anthony  Dike,  master  of  a  bark,  having  his  bark  at  Rhode 
Island  in  the  winter,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Yane,  then  Governor. 
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Anthony  came  to  Rhode  Island  and  from  thence  he  came  with  his 
bark  to  me,  with  a  letter,  wherein  [it]  was  desired  that  I  should 
consider  and  prescribe  the  best  way  I  could  to  quell  these  Pequits, 
which  I  also  did  and  with  my  letter,  sent  the  man’s  rib  as  a  token.” 
Results  came  of  this  correspondence  as  indicated  later  in  the  nar¬ 
rative. 

Thomas  Stanton,  the  Indian  interpreter,  comes  to  Saybrook, 
and  he  and  the  Lieut,  have  a  parley  with  three  Indians. 

“A  few  days  after,  came  Thomas  Stanton  down  the  river  and 
staying  for  a  wind,  while  he  was  there,  a  troop  of  Indians  within 
musket  shot,  laying  themselves  and  their  arms  down,  behind  a  little 
rising  hill  and  two  great  trees,  which  I  perceiving,  called  the 
carpenter  whom  I  had  shown  how  to  charge  and  level  a  gun,  and 
that  he  should  put  two  cartridges  of  musket  bullets  into  two  sakers 
guns  that  lay  about,  and  we  leveled  them  against  the  place,  and  I 
told  him  that  he  must  look  toward  me  and  when  he  saw  me  wave  my 
hat  above  my  head,  he  should  give  fire  to  both  the  guns.  Then 
presently  came  three  Indians  creeping  out  and  calling  to  us  to  speak 
with  us,  and  I  was  glad  that  Thomas  Stanton  was  there,  and  I  sent 
six  men  down  by  the  Garden  Pales  to  look  that  none  should  come 
under  the  hills  behind  us,  and  having  placed  the  rest  [of  the  men] 
in  places  convenient,  closely  Thomas  and  I,  with  my  sword,  pistol 
and  carbine,  went  ten  or  twelve  poles  without  the  gate  to  parley 
with  them.  And  when  the  six  men  came  to  the  garden  pales  at  the 
corner,  they  found  a  great  number  of  Indians  creeping  behind  the 
fort,  or  betwixt  us  and  home,  but  they  ran  away.  Now  I  had  said 
to  Thomas  Stanton,  ‘Whatsoever  they  say  to  you,  tell  me  first,  for 
we  will  not  answer  them  directly  to  anything,  for  I  know  not  the 
mind  of  the  rest  of  the  English.’  So  thejr  [the  Indians]  came  forth, 
calling  us  nearer  to  them,  and  we  them  nearer  to  us.  But  I  would 
not  let  Thomas  go  any  further  than  the  great  stump  of  a  tree,  and 
I  stood  by  him.  Then  they  asked  who  we  were  and  he  answered, 
‘Thomas  and  Lieutenant.’  But  they  said  he  lied,  for  I  was  shot  with 
many  arrows,  and  so  I  was,  but  my  buff-coat  preserved  me,  only 
one  hurt  me.  But  when  I  spake  to  them,  they  knew  my  voice,  for 
one  of  them  had  dwelt  three  months  with  us,  but  ran  away  when  the 
Bay-men  came  first.  Then  they  asked  us  if  we  would  fight  with 
Niantecut  Indians,  for  they  were  our  friends  and  came  to  trade  with 
us.  We  said  we  knew  not  the  Indians  one  from  another  and  there- 
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fore  would  trade  with  none.  Then  they  said,  ‘Have  you  fought 
enough  ?’  We  said  we  knew  not  yet.  Then  they  asked,  if  we  used  to 
kill  women  and  children.  We  said  they  should  see  that  hereafter. 
So  they  were  silent  a  small  space,  and  then  they  said,  ‘We  are 
Pequits  and  have  killed  Englishmen  and  can  kill  them  as  mosquetos, 
and  we  will  go  to  Conectecott  [the  three  towns  up  the  river]  and 
kill  men,  women  and  children,  and  we  will  take  away  the  horses, 
cows  and  hogs.’  When  Thomas  Stanton  told  me  this,  he  prayed  me 
to  shoot  that  rogue,  for,  said  he,  ‘He  hath  an  Englishman’s  coat 
on,  and  said  that  he  hath  killed  three,  and  these  other  four  have 
their  clothes  upon  their  backs.’  I  said,  ‘No,  it  is  not  the  manner  of 
a  parley,  but  have  patience  and  I  shall  fit  them  ere  they  go.’  ‘Nay, 
now  or  never,’  said  he ;  so  when  he  could  get  no  answer  from  this 
last,  I  bid  him  tell  them  that  they  should  not  go  to  Conecticott,  for 
if  they  did  kill  all  the  men  and  take  all  the  rest  as  they  said,  it  would 
do  them  no  good,  but  hurt,  for  English  women  are  lazy  and  can’t 
do  their  work,  horses  and  cows  will  spoil  your  [their]  cornfields, 
and  the  hogs  their  clam-banks,  and  so  undo  them  [the  Indians]. 
Then  I  pointed  to  our  great  house  and  bid  him  tell  them  there  lay 
twenty  pieces  of  trucking  cloth  of  Mr.  Pincheon’s,  with  hoes, 
hatchets  and  all  manner  of  trade ;  they  better  fight  still  with  us  and 
so  get  all  that,  and  then  go  up  the  river  after  they  had  killed  us. 
Having  heard  this,  they  were  mad  as  dogs,  and  ran  away;  then 
when  they  came  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  I  waved  my  hat 
about  my  head,  and  the  two  great  guns  went  off  so  that  there  was  a 
great  hubbub  amongst  them.” 

The  Lieutenant  has  more  callers  from  up  the  river;  while  they 
are  here,  news  is  received  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Indians 
had  partially  executed  the  threat  made  during  the  parley  just 
related. 

“Then  two  days  after,  came  down  Capt.  Mason  and  Sergeant 
Seely,  with  five  men  more,  to  see  how  it  was  with  us,  and  whilst  they 
were  here,  came  down  a  Dutch  boat  telling  us  how  the  Indians  had 
killed  fourteen  English  [in  an  attack  on  Wethersfield] ,  for,  by  that 
boat  I  had  sent  up  letters  to  Conectecott,  what  I  heard  and  what  I 
thought  and  how  to  prevent  that  threatened  danger,  and  received 
back  again  rather  a  scoff  than  any  thanks  for  my  care  and  pains. 
But  as  I  wrote,  so  it  fell  out,  to  my  great  grief  and  theirs,  for  the 
next  or  second  day  after,  (as  Major  Mason  well  knows),  came 
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down  a  great  many  canoes,  going  down  the  creek,  beyond  the  marsh 
[the  long,  marshy  island  called  “Great  Island”,  near  Old  Lyme 
shore],  before  the  fort,  many  of  them  having  white  shirts.  Then  I 
commanded  the  carpenter,  whom  I  had  showed  to  level  great  guns, 
to  put  in  two  round  shot  into  the  two  sackers,  and  we  leveled  them 
at  a  certain  place,  and  I  stood  to  bid  him  give  fire  when  I  thought 
the  canoe  would  meet  the  bullet,  and  one  of  them  took  off  the  nose 
of  a  great  canoe  wherein  the  two  maids  [from  Wethersfield]  were 
that  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  whom  I  redeemed  and  clothed,  for 
the  Dutchmen,  whom  I  sent  to  fetch  them,  brought  them  away 
almost  naked  from  Pequit  [New  London],  they  putting  on  [the 
maids]  their  own  linen  jackets  to  cover  their  [the  maids’]  naked¬ 
ness,  and  though  the  redemption  cost  me  ten  pounds,  I  have  yet  to 
have  thanks  for  my  care  and  charge  about  them ;  these  things  are 
known  to  Major  Mason.”  a  a 
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The  Lieutenant  next  has  a  disagreeable  visitor,  who  later 
becomes  a  victim  of  Indian  cruelty. 

“Then  came  from  the  Bay  Mr.  Tille  with  a  permit  to  go  up  to 
Harford  [Hartford],  and  coming  ashore,  he  saw  a  paper  nailed 
up  over  the  gate,  whereon  was  written  that  no  boat  or  bark  should 
pass  the  fort,  but  they  came  to  an  anchor  first,  that  I  might  see 
whether  they  were  armed  and  manned  sufficiently,  and  they  were 
not  to  land  anywhere  after  they  had  passed  the  fort  till  they  came 
to  Wethersfield,  and  this  I  did  because  Mr.  Mitchell  had  lost  a 
shallop,  before,  coming  down  from  Wethersfield,  with  three  men 
well  armed.  This  Mr.  Tille  give  me  ill  language  for  my  presump¬ 
tion,  as  he  called  it,  with  other  expressions,  too  long  here  to  write. 
When  he  had  done,  I  bid  him  go  to  his  warehouse,  which  he  had 
built  before  I  came,  to  fetch  his  goods  from  thence,  for  I  would 
watch  no  longer  over  it.  So  he  knowing  nothing,  went  and  found 
his  house  burnt,  and  one  of  Mr.  Plum’s,  with  others,  and  he  told  me 
to  my  face  that  I  had  caused  it  to  be  done.  But  Mr.  Higgisson 
[Higginson],  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Thomas  Hurlburt,  and  John  Green 
can  witness  that  the  same  day  that  our  house  was  burnt  at  Corn¬ 
field  Point,  I  went  with  Mr.  Higgisson,  Mr.  Pell  and  four  men  more, 
broke  open  a  door,  and  took  a  note  of  all  that  was  in  the  house  and 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Higgisson  to  keep,  and  so  brought  all  the  goods  to 
our  house,  and  delivered  it  all  to  them  again,  when  they  came  for 
it,  without  any  penny  of  charge.  Now  the  very  next  day  after  I 
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had  taken  the  goods  out,  before  the  sun  was  quite  down  and  we  all 
together  in  the  great  hall,  all  them  houses  were  on  fire  in  one 
instant.  The  Indians  ran  away,  but  I  would  not  follow  them.  Now 
when  Mr.  Tille  had  received  all  his  goods,  I  said  unto  him,  ‘I 
thought  I  had  deserved  for  my  honest  care,  both  for  their  bodies  and 
goods  of  those  that  passed  by  here,  at  the  least,  better  language, 
and  am  resolved  to  order  such  malpert  persons  as  you  are,  there¬ 
fore,  I  wish  you  and  also  charge  you  to  observe  that  which  you 
have  read  at  the  gate ;  ‘tis  my  duty  to  God,  my  Master  and  my  love 
I  bear  to  you  all,  which  is  the  ground  of  this,  had  you  but  eyes  to 
see  it.  But  you  will  not  [see  it],  till  you  feel  it.’  So  he  went  up  the 
river,  and  when  he  came  down  again,  to  his  place,  which  I  call, 
‘Tille’s  folly,’  now  called  ‘Tille’s  point,’  in  our  sight,  in  dispite 
[in  defiance  of  the  notice  over  the  gate],  having  a  fair  wind,  he 
came  to  anchor,  and  with  one  man  went  ashore,  discharged  his  gun, 
and  the  Indians  fell  upon  him,  and  killed  the  other,  and  carried  him 
alive  over  the  river  in  our  sight,  before  my  shallop  could  come  to 
them.  For  immediately  I  sent  seven  men  to  fetch  the  Pink  down, 
or  else  it  had  been  taken  and  three  men  more.  So  they  brought  her 
down,  and  I  sent  Mr.  Higgisson  and  Mr.  Pell  aboard  to  take  an 
invoice  of  all  that  was  in  the  vessel  that  nothing  might  be  lost.” 

Lieut.  Gardiner  does  not  tell  us  what  happened  to  Tille  after 
he  was  taken  across  the  river.  The  Indians  cut  off  Tille’s  hands  and 
feet,  thrust  hot  embers  between  the  flesh  and  the  skin,  and  by  such 
lingering  tortures  put  an  end  to  his  life.  As  all  their  cruelties  could 
not  draw  forth  a  groan,  they  pronounced  him  a  brave  man. 

Although  the  warehouse  of  Tille  was  only  about  two  miles  from 
the  fort,  he  and  his  companion  apparently  did  not  belong  to  Say- 
brook.  Tille  evidently  was  trading  in  the  river  before  Saybrook 
was  settled  and  the  Indians  seem  to  have  had  a  grudge  against  him. 

In  the  period  from  the  fall  of  1636  to  the  spring  of  1637, 
Gardiner  had  lost  eight  men,  viz :  two  at  Cornfield  Point,  two  in  the 
skirmish  at  the  “Neck”  and  four  at  Six  Mile  Island. 

The  attack  on  Wethersfield  was  in  April,  1637,  and  on  the  first 
of  May,  the  Connecticut  General  Court  “ordered”  war  against 
the  Pequots. 

The  Lieutenant  next  tells  of  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Underhill  with 
twenty  men,  and  of  the  later  arrival  of  Major  Mason  and  his  men 
from  Hartford.  Underhill  had  been  sent  by  Gov.  Yane  at  the 
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expense  of  the  Patentees.  An  expedition  to  the  Pequot  country  is 
made  by  the  combined  forces  of  Underhill  and  Mason.  Some  details 
are  omitted  by  Gardiner.  There  were  two  Pequot  forts,  one  on  the 
Pequot,  now  Thames,  River,  which  was  the  main  fort,  and  another 
on  the  Sickanames,  now  Mystic  River.  Mason’s  commission 
directed  him  to  attack  the  Pequots  at  the  first  mentioned  fort. 
Shortly  before  Mason  reached  Saybrook,  a  Dutch  vessel  arrived  in 
the  river  and  cast  anchor  under  the  guns  of  Saybrook  Fort.  Gard¬ 
iner,  learning  from  the  crew  that  they  were  going  to  trade  with  the 
Pequots,  forbade  their  departure,  saying  that  they  would  supply 
the  Indians  with  kettles  and  other  articles  of  metal,  which  would 
immediately  be  turned  into  arrow  heads.  An  argument  followed, 
which  was  ended  by  the  Dutch  offering,  if  Gardiner  would  let  them 
proceed  to  the  Pequot  country,  to  ransom  the  two  Swain  girls,  one 
being  sixteen  and  the  other  younger,  and  by  his  acceptance  of  the 
offer;  that  is  how  Gardiner  “sent”  the  “Dutchmen”  “to  fetch” 
“the  two  maids.”  The  Dutch  continued  their  voyage  and  soon 
reached  the  Pequot  River.  They  sent  on  shore,  as  usual,  with  an 
offer  to  trade ;  saying,  however,  that  they  wanted  in  return  for  their 
articles,  not  furs,  not  wampum,  but  the  two  English  girls  whom  the 
Pequots  had  carried  away  from  Wethersfield.  Sassacus  was  there 
and  refused  to  let  the  captives  go.  The  Dutch  then  became  less 
scrupulous,  and  having  inveigled  seven  of  the  Indians,  some  of 
whom  were  sagamores,  on  board  their  vessel,  they  made  them  pris¬ 
oners.  One  of  the  Dutchmen  then  called  to  the  Pequots,  who  stood 
on  the  shore,  and  said:  “We  have  here  seven  of  your  people  on 
board  our  vessel.  If  ye  desire  them  again  ye  must  give  us  the  two 
English  girls.  Tell  us  quickly  whether  ye  will  do  so ;  for,  if  not,  we 
will  hoist  sail  and  turn  all  your  men  overboard  into  the  main  ocean.” 
The  Pequots  laughed  at  this,  as  an  idle  threat,  and  refused  to 
surrender  the  prisoners.  The  Dutch  immediately  weighed  anchor 
and  set  sail;  but  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  the  Pequots  were  fully  convinced  that  they  were  in  earnest, 
and  sent  canoes  to  overtake  them.  The  exchange  was  effected  and 
the  Dutch  brought  the  two  girls  to  Saybrook,  where  another  Dutch 
vessel  had  arrived,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Governor  of  New 
Netherland,  with  express  directions  to  rescue  them  on  any  condi¬ 
tions,  even  at  the  risk  of  war  with  the  Pequots.  Mason  had  now 
arrived  with  his  men  and  his  fleet  of  three  vessels,  a  pink,  a  pinnace 
and  a  shallop,  the  last  belonging  to  Pincheon.  The  “two  maids” 
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informed  Mason  that  the  Pequots  were  possessed  of  sixteen  guns, 
and  had  also  a  small  quantity  of  powder  and  shot.  They  added  that 
the  Indians  had  questioned  them  as  to  whether  they  could  make 
powder ;  and  finding  that  they  knew  nothing  about  it,  seemed  to  be 
considerably  disappointed,  and  to  set  much  less  value  than  at  first 
on  their  captives.  Still  they  had  been  kindly  treated,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  interposition  of  the  wife  of  Mononotto,  the  second  highest 
sachem,  who,  as  they  thought,  had  saved  them  from  being  put  to 
death.  The  Indians  had  tried  to  encourage  them  to  be  merry,  and 
had  carried  them  about  from  place  to  place,  and  shown  them  their 
fine  wigwams  and  every  thing  which  they  themselves  prized.  Thanks, 
to  Lieutenant  Gardiner,  as  well  as  to  the  Dutchmen,  Capt.  Mason, 
(who  later  became  “Major”),  was  now  in  possession  of  information 
concerning  the  enemy. 

From  Saybrook  the  “two  maids”  were  carried  to  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  to  gratify  the  Governor,  who  had  wished  to  see  them  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  then  were  returned  in  safety  to  their  home. 

To  continue  with  the  Lieutenant’s  narrative : 

“Two  days,  after,  came  to  me,  as  I  had  written  to  Sir  Henerie 
Vane,  then  Governor  of  the  Bay,  I  say,  came  to  me  Capt.  Undrill 
[Underhill]  with  twenty  lusty  men,  well  armed  to  stay  with  me  two 
months  or  till  something  should  be  done  about  the  Pequits.  He 
came  at  the  charge  of  my  masters  [the  Patentees].  Soon  after, 
came  down  from  Harford  [Hartford],  Major  Mason,  Lieut. 
Seeley,  accompanied  with  Mr.  Stone  and  eighty  Englishmen,  and 
eighty  Indians,  with  a  commission  from  Mr.  Ludlow  and  Mr.  Steele 
[members  of  Conn.  General  Court]  and  some  others.  These  came 
to  go  fight  with  the  Pequits.  But  when  Capt.  Undrill  and  I  had 
seen  their  commission,  we  both  said  they  were  not  fitted  for  such  a 
design,  and  we  said  to  Major  Mason,  we  wondered  he  would  venture 
himself  being  no  better  fitted.  And  he  said  the  magistrates  could 
not  or  would  not  send  better.  Then  we  said  that  none  of  our  men 
should  go  with  them;  neither  should  they  go  unless  we,  that  were 
bred  soldiers  from  our  youth,  could  see  some  likelihood  to  do  better 
than  the  Bay-men  with  their  strong  commission  last  year.  Then  I 
asked  them  how  they  durst  trust  the  Mohegin  Indians,  who  had  but 
that  year  come  from  the  Pequits.  They  said  they  would  trust  them, 
for  they  could  not  well  go  without  them  for  want  of  guides.  ‘Yes,’ 
said  I,  ‘but  I  will  try  them  before  a  man  of  ours  shall  go  with  you  or 
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them.’  And  I  called  for  Uncas,  [leader  of  the  Indians  who  left  Hart¬ 
ford  with  Mason],  and  said  unto  him,  ‘You  say  you  will  help  Major 
Mason,  but  I  will  first  see  it.  Therefore  send  you  now  twenty  men  to 
the  Bass  River,  for  there  went  yester-night  six  Indians  in  a  canoe 
thither;  fetch  them  now,  dead  or  alive,  and  then  you  shall  go  with 
Major  Mason,  else  not.’  So  he  sent  his  men,  who  killed  four, 
brought  one  a  traitor  to  us  alive,  whose  name  was  Kiswas,  and  one 
ran  away.  And  I  gave  him  fifteen  yards  of  trading  cloth,  on  my 
own  charge,  to  give  unto  his  men  according  to  their  desert.” 

Kiswas  had  lived  at  the  Saybrook  Fort  and  could  speak  English 
tolerably  well ;  but  since  the  commencement  of  the  Pequot  War  he 
had  acted  as  a  spy  upoii  the  garrison  and  had  been  present  at  all 
the  killings  of  Englishmen  which  had  occurred  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  bold  and  cunning  savage ;  and  now,  in  his 
extremity,  he  showed  neither  fear  nor  sorrow,  but  braved  his  captors 
to  do  their  worst.  Uncas  and  his  men  demanded  permission  to 
torture  him ;  and  the  English  made  no  attempt  to  save  a  man  who 
had  assisted  in  the  tortures  of  their  own  countrymen.  One  of  the 
captive’s  legs  was  tide  to  a  post,  a  rope  was  fastened  to  the  other, 
and  twenty  warriors  pulled  him  asunder.  But  Capt.  Underhill  put 
an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  Kiswas  by  shooting  him  through  the 
head  with  a  pistol.  A  fire  was  built,  some  of  his  flesh  was  eaten  by 
other  Indians  and  the  remainder  of  his  body  thrown  into  the  fire. 

Uncas  went  with  Mason,  but  there  was  a  disagreement  as  ,to  the 
method  of  attacking  the  Pequots.  Mason  argued  the  matter  thus : 

“The  Pequots  do  keep  a  continual  guard  upon  their  river  night 
and  day.  They  are  armed,  as  the  maids  tell  us,  with  sixteen  pieces, 
having  also  powder  and  shot.  Their  numbers  be  greatly  superior 
to  ours,  which  will  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  land  in  their  face.  Also, 
if  we  effect  a  landing,  they  will  easily  fly  away  and  hide  in  their 
swamps  and  thickets.  Whereas,  if  we  go  first  to  Narragansett,  we 
shall  come  upon  them  at  their  backs,  and  so  may  take  them  by 
surprise  where  they  least  expect  it.” 

It  seems  likely  that  Gardiner  favored  this  plan  as  he  was 
opposed  to  Mason’s  commission  to  make  the  attack  at  Pequot 
Harbor,  but  most  of  the  officers  and  men,  not  relishing  the  idea  of 
a  long  march  through  the  wilderness,  urgently  opposed  the  plan. 
They  were  anxious  to  get  back  to  their  families  and  thought  that 
the  shortest  way  to  do  this  was  to  go  at  once  to  Pequot  Harbor  and 
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fight  a  decisive  battle.  In,  this  diversity  of  opinion,  all  agreed  in 
desiring  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone  to  pray  fervently  for  them,  that  they 
might  be  guided  in  the  proper  way.  The  pious  and  honest  minded 
minister  spent  most  of  the  night  in  praj^er,  and,  in  the  morning,  told 
Captain  Mason  that  he  felt  convinced  that  they  ought  to  go  to 
Narragansett.  There  was  no  longer  any  hesitation.  The  new  plan 
was  universally  accepted. 

It  was  Friday,  the  29th  of  May,  1637,  when  Mason  and  Under¬ 
hill,  with  their  men,  and  Uncas  with  his  Indians,  set  sail  from  Say- 
brook;  and  on  Saturday,  towards  evening,  they  dropped  anchor 
off  the  shores  of  Narragansett.  It  was  too  late  to  land,  and 
although  time  was  precious,  such  was  their  scrupulous  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  that  they  remained  all  the  next  day  on  board  the 
boats.  On  Monday  the  northwest  wind  blew  from  morning  to  night 
with  such  violence  as  to  prevent  their  landing.  The  wind  blew  on 
Tuesday,  till  towards  sunset,  when  Mason  landed  and  marched  up 
to  the  residence  of  Canonicus,  head  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts, 
who  were  enemies  of  the  Pequots.  He  had  an  immediate  interview 
with  the  sachem,  informed  him  of  his  design  of  attacking  the  Pequots 
in  their  strongholds,  and  told  him  that  all  he  wanted  of  the  Narra¬ 
gansetts  was  a  free  passage  through  their  country.  The  reply 
appears  to  have  been  given  by  Miantinomoh,  another  sachem,  who 
said  he  was  glad  of  the  coming  of  the  English,  their  purpose  was  a 
good  one  and  he  approved  of  it,  but  that  the  Pequots  were  great 
captains,  very  skillful  in  war,  and  the  white  men  whom  he  saw 
before  him  were  too  few  to  think  of  attacking  them  with  success. 
However,  he  gave  the  English  permission  to  pass  through  the 
country  of  the  Narragansetts. 

On  the  next  morning,  Wednesday,  June  3rd,  a  few  English  and 
Indians  were  put  in  charge  of  the  boats  and  ordered  to  sail  back 
and  stop  at  Pequot  Harbor.  The  remainder  of  the  English  and 
Indians,  constituting  the  land  army,  then  took  up  its  march  west¬ 
ward  through  the  wilderness.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day  of  the 
march,  they  were  within  two  miles  of  the  Pequot  Fort  on  the  Sicka- 
names  River.  Sassacus,  the  great  sachem,  had  sent  a  reinforcement 
from  the  fort  on  the  Pequot  River.  The  English  rose  before  day¬ 
break  of  June  5th  and  attacked  the  fort  on  the  Sickanames. 
The  Pequots  had  been  feasting,  dancing,  and  playing  games  until 
late  that  night,  and  were  now  in  a  deep  sleep,  when  the  attack  was 
made,  Mason  leading  from  the  west  and  Underhill  from  the  south. 
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Within  the  palisades  of  this  fort  were  seventy  wigwams.  It  had 
been  decided  not  to  burn  the  fort,  but  to  destroy  the  garrison  and 
save  the  plunder.  However,  it  was  soon  evident  that  this  plan  was 
impossible.  The  Pequots  were  continually  shooting  from  their 
wigwams ;  some  of  the  English  were  already  wounded,  others  were 
confused,  scattered  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 

Gardiner  refers  to  the  disagreement,  before  they  sailed  from 
Saybrook,  as  to  method  of  attack  and  briefly  mentions  the 
expedition  and  the  result  thereof,  in  the  following  language: 

“And  having  staid  there  [at  Saybrook]  five  or  six  days  before 
we  could  agree,  at  last  we  old  soldiers  agreed  about  the  way  and 
act,  and  took  twenty  insufficient  men  from  the  eighty  that  came 
from  Harford,  and  sent  them  up  again  in  a  shallop,  and  Capt. 
Undrill  with  twenty  of  the  lustiest  of  our  men  went  in  their  room, 
and  I  furnished  them  with  such  things  as  they  wanted  and  sent 
Mr.  Pell,  the  surgeon,  with  them,  and  the  Lord,  God,  blessed  their 
design  and  way,  so  that  they  returned  with  victory,  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  honor  of  our  nation,  having  slain  three  hundred  men, 
burnt  their  fort  and  taken  many  prisoners.” 

After  the  destruction  of  this  fort,  the  army  met  a  number  of 
Pequots  from  the  main  fort  and  soon  dispersed  them.  The  English 
then  continued  their  march  westward  to  the  Pequot  River  and  met 
their  boats.  The  wounded  and  several  others  went  aboard  and  the 
remainder  continued  the  march  to  the  Connecticut  River,  where 
they  were  met  by  a  salute  from  the  guns  of  Saybrook  Fort,  on  the 
opposite  shore,  in  command  of  Lieut.  Gardiner. 

The  Pequots  returned  to  their  main  fort  and  avenged  them¬ 
selves,  for  the  courage  and  success  with  which  Uncas  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  had  assisted  the  English,  by  killing  all  their  relations,  who 
remained  among  them,  except  seven.  These  seven  escaped  and  some 
of  them  afterwards  told  the  colonists  that  one  hundred  of  the 
Pequots  were  killed  or  wounded  in  attacking  the  English  after  the 
destruction  of  the  other  fort. 

A  council  of  the  Pequot  nation  was  held,  at  which  three  plans 
of  action  were  proposed  and  discussed:  to  fly  from  the  country;  to 
attack  the  English;  to  attack  the  Narragansetts.  Sassacus,  whose 
spirit  was  still  unbroken,  urgently  supported  the  braver  alterna¬ 
tives  ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  Pequot  nation,  overwhelmed  by  the 
extent  and  fearful  nature  of  their  calamity,  were  resolved  upon 
flight.  They  were  determined  to  leave  their  country,  their  homes 
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and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  rather  than  remain  longer  in  the 
vicinity  of  enemies  whose  hostility  was  so  dreadful,  and  whose  wrath 
fell  like  the  lightning,  destroying  before  it  was  seen.  With  sad  and 
heavy  hearts  they  applied  the  firebrand  to  their  fort  and  wigwams, 
destroyed  all  their  property  which  could  not  be  carried  away ;  and 
then  began  to  leave  the  land  which  they  had  formerly  conquered 
and  until  now  so  successfully  defended.  One  band  of  thirty  or  forty 
warriors,  with  a  great  number  of  women  and  children,  moved  west¬ 
ward  a  short  distance;  but  losing  heart,  returned  once  more  to 
their  ancient  country,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  a  swamp. 
This  band  was  later  taken  by  Stoughton,  who,  with  a  number  of 
men,  had  been  sent  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  The  main 
body,  consisting  of  several  hundred,  headed  by  Sassacus,  by  Mon- 
onotto,  and  by  most  of  the  sagamores,  prosecuted  their  flight  with 
greater  steadiness.  They  crossed  the  Connecticut  and  marched 
down  to  the  coast  for  the  sake  of  being  more  plentifully  supplied 
with  food.  Continuing  westward,  they  passed  through  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Hammonassetts,  the  Quinnipiacs  and  the  Paugussetts 
or  Wepawaugs  and  halted  in  a  large  swamp,  in  the  present  town  of 
Fairfield,  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  their  last  struggle. 

Returning  to  Lieut.  Gardiner’s  narrative,  we  continue  the  story 
of  the  Pequot  War  and  find  further  evidence  of  his  directing  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  although  he  remained  at  Say- 
brook.  Our  next  item  from  Gardiner  shows  that  the  Saybrook 
chaplain,  Mr.  Higginson,  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Indian  lan¬ 
guage,  thus : 

“Then  came  to  me  an  Indian,  called  Wequash,  [a  Nehantic 
sagamore],  and  I,  by  Mr.  Higgisson,  inquired  of  him  how  many  of 
the  Pequits  were  yet  alive  that  had  helped  to  kill  Englishmen.  And 
he  declared  them  to  Mr.  Higgisson  and  he  [Higgisson]  writ  them 
down  as  may  appear  by  his  own  hand  here  inclosed,  and  I  did  as 
therein  is  written.” 

Again  we  have  a  definite  date  from  the  narrative: 

“Then  three  days  after  the  fight  [that  is,  June  8th]  came 
Waiandance,  next  brother  to  the  Old  Sachem  of  Long  Island,  and 
having  been  recommended  to  me  by  Major  Gibbons,  he  came  to 
know  if  we  were  angry  with  all  Indians.  I  answered,  ‘No,  but  only 
with  such  as  had  killed  Englishmen.’  He  asked  me  whether  they  that 
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lived  on  Long  Island  might  come  to  trade  with  us.  I  said,  ‘No,’  nor 
we  with  them,  ‘for  if  I  should  send  my  boat  to  trade  for  com  and 
you  have  Pequits  with  you  and  if  my  boat  should  come  into  some 
creek  by  reason  of  bad  weather,  they  [the  Pequits]  might  kill  mv 
men  and  I  shall  think  that  you  of  Long  Island  have  done  it,  and  so 
we  may  kill  you  for  the  Pequits.  But  if  you  will  kill  all  the  Pequits 
that  come  to  you  and  send  me  their  heads,  then  I  will  give  to  you  as 
to  Weakwash,  and  you  shall  have  trade  with  us.’  Then  he  said,  ‘I 
will  go  to  my  brother,  for  he  is  the  Great  Sachem  of  all  Long  Island, 
and  if  we  may  have  peace  and  trade  with  you,  we  will  give  you 
tribute  as  we  did  the  Pequits.’  Then  I  said,  ‘If  you  have  any  Indians 
that  have  killed  English,  you  must  bring  their  heads  also.’  He 
answered,  ‘Not  any  one.’  And  said  that  Gibbons,  my  brother  [that 
is,  Gibbons,  being  another  member  of  the  white  race,  as  Gardiner’s 
brother]  ‘would  have  told  you,  if  it  had  been  so.’  So  he  went  away 
and  did  as  I  had  said,  and  sent  me  five  heads,  three  heads,  and  four 
heads,  for  which  I  paid  them  that  brought  them  as  I  had  promised.” 

Gardiner  now  refers  to  Capt.  Stoughton,  before  mentioned. 
“Then  came  Capt.  Stoten,  with  an  army  of  300  men,  from  the  Bay 
to  kill  the  Pequits,  but  they  were  fled  beyond  New  Haven  to  a  swamp. 
I  sent  Wequash  after  them,  who  went  by  night  to  spy  out,  and  the 
army  followed  him  and  found  them  at  the  Great  Swamp,  [in  the 
present  town  of  Fairfield],  who  killed  some  and  took  others,  and 
the  rest  fled  to  the  Mowhakues  [Mohawks],  with  their  Sachem 
[Sassacus] .  Then  the  Mohawks  cut  off  his  head  and  sent  it  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  for  then  they  all  feared  us,  but  now  it  is  otherwise,  for  they 
[the  Indians]  say  to  our  faces,  that  our  commissioners  meet  once  a 
year  and  speak  a  great  deal  or  write  a  letter,  and  there’s  all,  for 
they  do  not  fight.  But  before  they  [the  English]  went  to  the  Great 
Swamp,  they  sent  Thomas  Stanton  over  to  Long  Island  and  Shelter 
Island  to  find  Pequits  there,  but  there  was  none.  For  the  Sachem, 
Waiandance,  that  was  at  Plimoth  when  the  commissioners  were 
there  and  set  there  last,  I  say  he  had  killed  so  many  of  the  Pequits 
and  sent  their  heads  to  me,  that  they  durst  not  come  to  these.  And 
he  [Waiandance]  and  his  men  went  with  the  English  to  the  swamp 
and  thus  the  Pequits  were  quelled  at  that  time.” 

After  the  subjugation  of  the  Pequots,  the  Sachem,  Uncas,  leader 
of  the  Mohegan,  Indians,  gained  additional  followers  and  consider¬ 
able  power.  He  and  the  Narragansett  Sachem,  Miantinomoh,  were 
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enemies  and,  in  1643,  Uncas  was  given  permission  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  United  Colonies  to  put  him  to  death.  Gardiner  next 
mentions  these  two  sachems  in.  a  few  lines  and  thus  ends  his  account 
of  the  Pequot  War,  in  which  he,  as  Lieutenant  and  commander  of 
Saybrook  Fort,  and  Underhill  and  his  men,  sent  by  the  Patentees, 
had  no  small  part. 

At  the  time  Gardiner  wrote  this  narrative,  1660,  he  feared  that 
there  would  be  a  general  uprising  of  the  Indians,  as  indeed  there 
was,  fifteen  years  later,  in  King  Philip’s  War.  In  the  following 
strong  language,  he  shows  that  he  believed  in  preparedness,  and 
refers  to  the  beginnings  of  the  troubles  with  the  Pequots,  including 
the  murder  of  Oldham,  who  had  been  at  Saybrook. 

“Thus  far  I  had  written  in  a  book,  that  all  men  and  posterity 
might  know  how  and  why  so  many  honest  men  had  their  blood  shed, 
yea,  and  some  flayed  alive,  others  cut  in  pieces,  and  some  roasted 
alive,  only  because  Kichamakin,  a  Bay  Indian,  [who  came  with 
Endicott],  killed  one  Pequit.  And  thus  far  of  the  Pequit  war  which 
was  but  a  comedy  in  comparison  to  the  tragedies  which  hath  been 
threatened  since,  and  may  yet  come  if  God  does  not  open  the  eyes, 
ears  and  hearts  of  some  that  I  think  are  wilfully  deaf  and  blind, 
and  think  because  there  is  no  change  that  the  vision  fails  and  put 
the  evil-threatened  day  afar  off,  for  say  they,  ‘We  are  now  twenty 

to  one  to  what  we  were  then  and  none  dare  meddle  with  us.’ - 

Oh,  wo  be  the  pride  and  security  which  hath  been  the  ruin  of  many 
nations,  as  woful  experience  has  proved.  But  I  wonder,  and  so  do 
many  more  with  me,  that  the  Bay  doth  no  better  revenge  the  mur¬ 
dering  of  Mr.  Oldham,  an  honest  man  of  their  own,  seeing  they  were 
at  such  cost  for  a  Virginian.  The  Narragansetts  that  were  at 
Block  Island  killed  him  and  had  £50  of  gold  of  his  for  it,  for  I  saw 
it  when  he  had  five  pieces  of  me  and  put  it  into  a  clout  and  tied  it  up 
all  together  when  he  went  away  from  me  to  Block  Island.  But  the 
Narragansetts  had  it  and  punched  holes  in  it  and  put  it  about  their 
necks  for  jewels.  And  afterwards  I  saw  the  Dutch  have  some  of  it, 
which  they  had  of  the  Narragansetts  at  a  small  rate.” 

The  rest  of  Gardiner’s  narrative,  excepting  bits  of  “comedy” 
at  the  end,  is  largely  taken  up  with  events  after  he  left  Saybrook, 
including  the  discovery  of  Indian  plots. 
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The  “comedy”  follows,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  narrative, 
although  dated  June  12,  1660,  was  not  completed  until  after  Sep¬ 
tember  of  that  year. 

“Thus  far  our  tragical  story;  now  to  the  comedy.  When  we 
were  at  supper  in  the  great  hall,  they  (the  Pequits)  gave  us  alarm 
to  draw  us  out,  three  times,  before  we  could  finish  our  short  supper, 
for  we  had  but  little  to  eat,  but  you  know  that  I  would  not  go  out, 
the  reason  you  know.  2ndly,  You,  Robert  Chapman,  you  know  that 
when  you  and  John  Bagley  were  beating  samp  at  the  Garden  Pales, 
the  sentinels  called  you  to  run  in  for  there  were  a  number  of  Pequits 
creeping  to  you  to  catch  you.  I  hearing  it,  went  up  to  the  redoubt 
and  put  two  cross-bar  shot  into  the  two  guns  that  lay  above,  and 
levelled  them  at  the  trees  and  boughs,  and  gave  order  to  John  Frend 
and  his  men  to  stand  with  hand-spikes  to  turn  them  this  or  that  way 
as  they  should  hear  the  Indians  shout  for  they  should  know  my 
shout  from  theirs,  for  it  should  be  very  short.  Then  I  called  six 
men  and  the  dogs  and  went  out  running  to  the  place,  and  keeping 
all  abreast  in.  sight  close  together.  And  when  I  saw  my  time  I  said, 
‘Stand !’  and  called  all  to  me,  saying,  ‘Look  on  me,  and  when  I  hold 
my  hand  then  shout  as  loud  as  you  can,  and  when  I  hold  down  my 
hand,  then  leave.’  And  so  they  did.  Then  the  Indians  began  a  long 
shout,  and  then  went  off  the  two  great  guns  and  tore  the  limbs-  of 
the  trees  about  their  ears  so  that  divers  of  them  were  hurt,  as  may 
appear,  for  you  told  me  when  I  was  up  at  Harford  this  present  year 
’60,  in  the  month  of  September,  that  there  is  one  of  them  lyeth  above 
Harford  that  is  fain  to  creep  on  all  fours,  and  we  shouted  once  or 
twice  more,  so  they  would  not  answer  us  again,  so  we  returned  home 
laughing.” 

“Another  pretty  prank,  we  had  with  three  great  doors,  ten  feet 
long  and  four  feet  wide,  being  bored  full  of  holes,  and  driven  full  of 
long  nails,  as  sharp  as  awl  blades,  sharpened  by  Thomas  Hurlburt. 
These  we  placed  in  certain,  places  where  they  should  come,  fearing 
lest  they  should  come  in  the  night  and  fire  our  redoubt  or  battery 
and  all  the  place,  for  we  had  seen  their  footing  where  they  had  been 
in  the  night,  when  they  shot  at  our  sentinels,  but  could  not  hit  them 
for  the  boards,  and  in  a  dry  time  and  a  dark  night  they  came,  as 
they  did  before,  and  found  the  wray  a  little  too  sharp  for  them,  and 
as  they  skipped  from  one,  they  trod  upon  another,  and  left  the 
nails  and  doors  dyed  with  their  blood,  which  you  know  we  saw  the 
next  morning,  laughing  at  it.” 
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“And  this  I  write  that  young  men  may  learn,  if  they  should 
meet  with  such  trials  as  we  met  with  there  and  have  not  opportunity 
to  cut  off  their  enemies,  yet  they  may  with  such  pretty  pranks  pre¬ 
serve  themselves  from  danger,  for  policy  is  needful  in  war  as  well 
as  strength.” 

And  thus  Gardiner  ends  his  history  of  events  at  Saybrook, 
during  his  short  residence  here.  We  see  from  Gardiner’s  document, 
that  in  addition  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  as  Governor  of  Saybrook 
and  himself  as  Lieutenant  and  commander  of  the  fort,  there  were 
sixteen  others  who  appear  to  have  been  residents  of  Saybrook 
and  not  merely  transients,  such  as  traders  or  soldiers.  These  sixteen 
were  Stephen  Winthrop,  who  had  charge  of  the  goods  at  Saybrook, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Pincheon  of  Agawam,  later  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ;  Sergeant  Tille ;  Thomas  Hurlburt ;  “old  Mr.  Mitchell” ; 
“the  brother  of  Mr.  Mitchell”,  whose  name  was  Butterfield ;  Robert 
Chapman;  Thomas  Rumble;  Arthur  Branch;  John  Spencer; 
Mr.  Higginson,  the  chaplain ;  Mr.  Pell,  the  surgeon ;  “the  carpen¬ 
ter”,  who  probably  was  Wm.  Jope,  the  workmaster;  John  Green; 
John  Bagley  and  John  Frend.  There  were  several  whose  names  are 
not  given.  Saybrook  has  been  called  a  “mere  military  post”  during 
these  first  four  years  and  until  the  arrival  of  George  Fenwick,  Esq., 
in  1639.  But  Lieutenant  Gardiner  was  employed  by  the  Patentees, 
(quoting  his  own  language  in  the  narrative),  “to  serve  them,  only 
in  the  drawing,  ordering  and  making  of  a  city,  Towns  or  forts  of 
defence.”  A  town  of  defence  is  a  fortified  town  and  that  is  exactly 
what  Gardiner  built,  as  engineer,  together  with  Winthrop  as  gov¬ 
ernor  and  general  supervisor.  The  appellation,  “mere  military 
post,”  seems  short  of  the  whole  truth.  There  were  people  in  Say¬ 
brook  during  this  early  period,  who  could  hardly  be  called  military 
men,  such  as  “old  Mr.  Mitchell”  and  Mr.  Stephen  Winthrop.  In 
fact,  Saybrook  was  both  a  military  post  and  a  town,  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  Patentees ;  but  it  seems  that  with  the  exception  of 
Fenwick  they  did  not  come. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  written  to  Winthrop,  Jr., 
and  printed  in  Mass.  Historical  Collections,  show  that  several 
intended  to  leave  England : 

September  18th,  1635,  Sir  Arthur  Hasselrigge,  requests  “with 
what  speed  possible,  fitt  houses  be  builded.” 
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September  21st,  1635,  Sir  Philip  Nye  writes,  “Sent  you  some 
servants.  Our  gentlemen  are  in  the  way  of  selling  off  their  estates 
with  the  greatest  expedition.” 

September  22nd,  1635,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  is  peremptory  that 
“Convenient  buildings  for  the  receipt  of  Gentlemen  may  go  hand 
with  fortification,  for  there  are  like  to  come  over  next  summer  more 
than  you  are  yet  aware  of.” 

February  23rd,  1636,  Sir  Matthew  Boynton  writes,  “I  pray 
you  advertise  me  what  course  I  shall  take  for  providing  a  house 
against  my  coming  over,  where  I  may  remain  with  my  family  till  I 
can  be  better  provided  to  settle  myself.” 

John  Hampden,  one  of  the  patentees,  saw  the  danger  to  liberty 
in  the  king’s  unprecedented  writs  of  ship  money.  He  had  refused 
to  contribute  to  the  forced  loan  of  1626  and  been  sent  to  prison. 
And  now,  ten  years  later,  1636,  Hampden  repeated  his  refusal, 
declared  ship  money  an  illegal  impost,  and  resolved  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  England  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  for  protection.  The  news 
of  Hampden’s  resistance  thrilled  England.  Hampden’s  counsel  was 
the  celebrated  Oliver  St.  John  and  the  cause  came  on  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber.  So  clearly  was  the  law  in  favor  of  Hampden, 
that  though  the  judges  held  their  positions  only  during  the  royal 
pleasure,  the  majority  against  him  was  the  least  possible.  Five  of 
the  twelve  pronounced  in  his  favor.  The  remaining  seven  gave  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  king. 

The  decision  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  had  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  king  the  whole  property  of  the  English  people.  The 
estate  and  the  person  of  every  man  who  opposed  the  government 
were  at  its  mercy.  And  yet  Hampden  and  the  remaining  patentees 
in  England  did  not  come  to  Saybrook. 

Lieut.  Gardiner  in  1636  had  expected  “300  able  men,  whereof 
200  should  attend  fortification,  50  to  till  the  ground,  and  50  to 
build  houses,”  but  neither  did  they  come. 

The  story  that  a  Royal  Embargo  alone  prevented  Hampden 
and  Cromwell  from  crossing  the  seas  in  1638  is  probably  unfounded. 
The  tyranny  of  Charles  I  lasted  from  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1620  to  the  “Long  Parliament”  of  1640  when  ship  money 
and  other  acts  of  Charles  were  declared  illegal.  The  judgment  in 
Hampden’s  case  was  annulled.  There  had  been  no  Parliament  for 
eleven  years  but  with  the  convening  of  Parliament  in  1640  Puritan 
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emigration  stopped.  The  civil  war  did  not  commence  until  1642 
and  it  was  not  until  July  2,  1644  when  Cromwell’s  “Ironsides” 
charged  at  Marston  Moor  that  the  tide  of  war  turned  against 
Charles. 

Puritanism  found  a  home  in  New  England,  but  it  appears  that 
a  majority  of  the  Saybrook  Patentees  stayed  in  the  old  England 
to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  Essay  on  “John  Hampden,”  published  in 
1831,  tells  us  as  follows: 

“Beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  few  of  the  persecuted  Puritans 
had  formed,  in  the  wilderness  of  Connecticut,  a  settlement  which 
has  since  become  a  prosperous  commonwealth,  and  which,  in  spite 
of  the  lapse  of  time  and  of  the  change  of  government,  still  retains 
something  of  the  character  given  to  it  by  its  first  founders.  Lord 
Saye  and  Lord  Brooke  were  the  original  projectors  of  this  scheme 
of  emigration.  Hampden  had  been  early  consulted  respecting  it.” 

Hampden  became  a  colonel  in  the  Parliamentary  Army,  and 
received  his  death  wound  on  the  field  of  Chalgrove.  Lord  Brooke 
was  killed,  shot  in  the  eye  at  the  siege  of  Litchfield.  Fenwick,  him¬ 
self,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  his  associates,  returned  to  England 
and  engaged  in  the  contest. 
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THE  FENWICKS 

George  Fenwick,  Esq.,  was  a  lawyer  of  Gray’s  Inn,  London ;  he 
came  back  to  New  England,  in  July,  1639,  this  time  bringing  with 
him  his  wife,  the  Lady  Alice  Boteler,  now  better  known  as  “Lady 
Fenwick.”  They  came  in  one  of  two  ships,  which  arrived  at  Quin- 
nipiac  Harbor,  direct  from  England,  after  a  passage  of  seven 
weeks.  These  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  European  vessels  to 
anchor  in  Quinnipiac,  now  New  Haven,  Harbor. 

Lady  Boteler  was  Alice  Apsley,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Apsley. 
She  married  John  Boteler,  heir  to  a  baronetcy,  but  as  he  died  before 
his  father,  he  did  not  succeed  to  the  title.  Alice  Boteler  was  by 
courtesy  called  “Lady  Boteler”  and  in  recent  years  has  been  called 
“Lady  Fenwick.”  This  latter  name  is  confusing  as  her  second 
husband,  Fenwick,  seems  to  have  had  no  title  of  any  kind  pertaining 
to  the  nobility  of  England.  Among  the  English  nobility,  a  lady 
married  to  a  commoner  was  allowed  by  courtesy  to  retain  her 
maiden  name  and  title  and  it  also  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  that 
a  widow,  with  a  title,  who  married  a  commoner,  was  allowed  to 
retain  her  widowed  name  and  title. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield,  one  of  the  settlers  of  Guilford,  was 
a  fellow  passenger  with  Fenwick.  Lady  Boteler  gave  Whitfield  all 
the  cows  that  were  brought  over  and  he  took  them  with  him  to  Guil¬ 
ford.  Fenwick  and  his  wife  came  to  Saybrook  where  as  Governor 
he  assumed  control.  He  also  brought  with  him  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Mary  Fenwick,  his  sister,  Elizabeth  Fenwick,  who  later  married 
John  Cullick  of  Hartford,  another  sister  and  Dame  Eleanor  Selby. 

From  the  allusions  to  his  wife,  which  are  found  in  Fenwick’s 
letters,  we  find  that  hers  was  a  character  of  great  cheerfulness.  In 
1639,  Fenwick  wrote,  “We  both  delight  in  that  primitive  employ¬ 
ment  of  dressing  a  garden,”  and  in  1641,  “I  am  well  stored  with 
apple  and  cherry  trees,  though  worms  have  destroyed  many.”  Lady 
Boteler  cultivated  fruits  and  flowers  and  kept  pet  rabbits.  She  had 
also  a  “shooting  gun,”  but  whether  this  was  for  sport,  personal 
defence,  or  both,  does  not  appear. 
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Fenwick  and  his  family  took  up  their  residence  in  the  “Great 
Hall,”  which  had  been  occupied  by  Lieut.  Gardiner. 

As  before  suggested,  Fenwick,  in  1636,  at  the  time  of  his  first 
visit  to  New  England,  had  stopped  at  the  beginnings  of  the  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  upper  Connecticut  River,  which  would  have  been  a 
natural  step  for  him  to  take  as  the  jurisdiction  established  by  the 
patentees  and  granted  to  the  younger  Winthrop,  as  first  Governor, 
included  that  territory.  In  1639,  the  year  of  Fenwick’s  return  and 
assumption  of  control,  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  a  con¬ 
federation  of  New  England  colonies  for  purposes  of  mutual  offence 
and  defence.  The  General  Court  of  the  Colony  on  the  upper  Con¬ 
necticut,  or  as  we  may  say  for  convenience,  the  Hartford  colony, 
under  date  of  August  8th,  1639,  passed  the  following  order,  which 
appears  on  page  30  of  Volume  1  of  “The  Public  Records  of  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut,”  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  at 
this  time  being  John  Haynes  and  Roger  Ludlow,  respectively.  The 
language  of  this  quotation  is  modernized;  three  letters  in  square 
brackets  were  supplied  by  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  who  transcribed 
the  Records. 

“Mr.  Governor,  Mr.  Deputy  and  Mr.  Wells,  or  any  two  of  them, 
are  intreated  to  go  to  the  River’s  mouth  to  consult  with  Mr.  Fen¬ 
wick  about  a  treaty  of  combination  which  is  desi  [red]  again  to  be 
on  foot  with  the  Bay.” 

The  General  Court  adjourned  to  August  15th,  one  week  later, 
on  which  date  it  again  met  and  received  the  report  of  Ludlow  con¬ 
cerning  the  conference  with  Fenwick.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  Ludlow  also  was  a  lawyer  and  that  the  Code  of  Laws  of  the 
Connecticut  Colony,  established  by  the  General  Court,  May  1650, 
has  been  called  “Mr.  Ludlow’s  code.”  Returning  to  the  matter  of 
the  conference  with  Gov.  Fenwick,  Ludlow’s  report  is  given  in  the 
following  language  of  the  General  Court,  quoted  from  page  31  of 
the  said  Records,  in  which  it  appears  that  the  Court  fully  recog¬ 
nized  Fenwick’s  authority,  whatever  attitude  may  have  been  later 
taken.  The  language  of  this  quotation  is  also  modernized. 

“Mr.  Deputy  declared  that  he  with  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Hooker 
had  repaired  to  Mr.  Fenwick  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
Court,  whom  they  found  every  ways  suitable  to  their  minds,  and  in 
particular  for  the  present  agitation  with  the  Bay  he  is  willing  the 
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State  here  should  proceed  to  a  mutual  agreement  for  an  offensive 
and  defensive  war  and  all  other  offices  of  love,  but  desires  that  mat¬ 
ters  of  Bounds  may  be  respited  until  he  understand  further  the 
minds  of  the  rest  that  are  equally  interested  with  him  in  the  patent 
of  the  River.” 

Continuing  the  quotation,  Gov.  Haynes  was  directed  to  write 
to  the  elder  Winthrop,  Governor  of  the  Bay  Colony: 

“Upon  consideration  hereof,  Mr.  Governor  was  intreated  to 
write  an  answer  to  Mr.  Winthrop  that  the  Court  is  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  entertain  a  firm  combination  for  a  defensive  and  offensive 
war,  and  all  other  mutual  offices  of  love  and  friendship,  according 
to  the  propositions  formerly  agreed,  which  are  the  desires  also  of 
Mr.  Fenwick  with  whom  they  have  consulted  in  the  case.  But  the 
matter  of  bounds  he  desires  may  be  a  little  respited  until  he  have 
opportunity  to  intimate  his  own  apprehensions,  or  some  others  who 
have  equal  interest  with  himself  arrive  in  these  Coasts,  whom  he 
hopes  to  see  the  next  spring.” 

From  the  above,  it  appears  that  Fenwick  expected,  in  the  spring 
of  1640,  other  members  of  the  company  of  patentees.  The  “matter 
of  bounds”  refers  to  the  dispute  between  Connecticut  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  over  the  conquered  Pequot  country,  which  was  included 
within  the  forty  leagues  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the 
Warwick  Patent,  Massachusetts  having  participated  with  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Saybrook  in  the  war  against  the  Pequot  Indians.  This 
question  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Pequot  country  was  again 
raised,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  “Mr.  Hooker”  above  mentioned  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hooker,  of  Hartford,  and  to  his  church  the  Lady  Boteler’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  in  Saybrook  in  1640,  was  taken  to  be 
baptized.  Governor  Fenwick  is  spoken  of  as  “a  good  encourager 
to  that  church.” 

Thomas  Lechford,  also  a  law}^er  from  London,  but  who  lived 
in  Boston  for  a  few  years,  and  returned  to  England  in  1641,  tells, 
in  his  “Newes  from  New  England,”  that  “Fenwike,  with  the  Lady 
Boteler,”  was  living  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  “in  a 
fair  house  and  well  fortified ;  and  on  one  side  Master  Higginson,  a 
young  man,  their  chaplain ;”  also  that,  “The  Lady  was  lately  ad¬ 
mitted  of  Master  Hooker’s  church  and  thereupon  their  child  was 
baptized.” 
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Massachusetts,  because  of  her  comparatively  independent  re¬ 
sources  and  dense  population,  was  less  exposed  and  less  anxious  to 
form  a  confederation  that  might  impose  burdens.  It  was  not  until 
May,  1643,  nearly  four  years  later  that  the  matter  was  consum¬ 
mated,  when  the  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  Colonies  sent  com¬ 
missioners  to  Boston,  resulting  in  a  confederation  designated 
the  United  Colonies.  The  Plymouth  Colony  joined  a  few  months 
later.  At  this  point,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Rhode  Island 
colony  was  within  the  limits  of  the  patent  granted  to  the  Plymouth 
Colony  and  although  the  former  had  an  independent  government, 
it  sent  no  representatives  to  the  congress  of  the  United  Colonies. 
It  later  made  petition  for  membership,  which  was  refused. 

In  the  same  Volume  1,  at  pages  90  and  91,  of  the  Connecticut 
Colony  Records,  under  date  of  July  5th,  1643,  appears  the  follow¬ 
ing,  the  language  being  modernized  as  before. 

“Mr.  Hopkins  is  desired  to  perform  the  service  to  be  one  of  the 
Committee  for  this  River,  to  go  to  the  Bay  to  agitate  the  businesses 
of  the  Combination,  according  to  the  agreement  betwixt  the  united 
Colonies,  the  first  Thursday  in  September,  if  his  ship  occasions  be 
then  over,  otherwise  the  Governor  is  desired  to  supply  the  place, 
and  to  treat  and  conclude  touching  appeals  in  such  Cases  as  shall 
be  by  the  Commissioners  judged  necessary.” 

“Mr.  Hopkins,”  above  mentioned,  is  the  same  who  appears  in 
our  chapter  on  “The  English  Patents.”  At  this  date  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  be  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  he  was 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Connecticut  or  Hartford  Colony  and  John 
Haynes  was  Governor.  Each  Colony  was  permitted  only  two  rep¬ 
resentatives  or  commissioners.  From  the  Records  of  the  United 
Colonies,  it  is  seen  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners, 
which  was  held  in  September,  1643,  “an  order  from  the  Generali 
Court  of  Connectacutt  was  presented  and  read,  dated  at  Hartford, 
the  fifth  of  July  last,  by  which  it  appears  George  Fenwick  Esq.  and 
Mr.  Edward  Hopkins  were  chosen  Commissioners  for  that  Juris¬ 
diction.”  The  appointment  of  Hopkins,  as  “one  of  the  Committee” 
is  a  recognition  of  Fenwick  as  his  associate  and  is  also  a  recognition 
that  the  Saybrook  Colony,  of  which  Fenwick  was  Governor,  was 
entitled  to  be  represented  in  the  confederation  known  as  the  United 
Colonies. 
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It  is  also  of  interest,  at  this  point,  to  note  that  under  date  of 
October  12th,  1643,  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut,  passed  the 
following  order,  which  appears  on  page  95  of  the  said  Volume  1 : 

“It  is  Ordered  that  there  shall  be  a  rate  of  forty  pownd  leuied, 
to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Fenwicke,  to  be  laid  out  for  the  repaireing  the 
Fort.” 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  two  colonies  of  Hartford  and  Say- 
brook  were  considered  as  being  within  the  one  jurisdiction,,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  patentees,  which  included  the  Connecticut  River  and 
the  lands  thereon,  although  the  two  colonies  had  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  governments. 

Fenwick’s  name  is  not  fully  indexed  in  this  first  volume  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Colony  Records  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  study  indi¬ 
vidual  pages.  Between  pages  95  and  170  of  said  volume  there  are 
numerous  items  as  to  George  Fenwick,  which  are  not  indexed  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  appearing  on  pages  113  and  119.  We  will 
now  take  up  these  numerous  items,  the  first  being  on,  page  99,  and 
each  being  modernized,  as  follows : 

Under  date  of  January  3,  1644,  “Mr.  Fenwick  is  propounded 
to  stand  in  election  for  a  Magistrate,  the  Court  in  April.” 

Page  103,  April,  1644,  we  find  that  Fenwick  was  elected. 

Page  104,  June  3,  1644: 

“The  Governor  and  Mr.  Fenwick  are  desired  and  chosen  by  the 
Court  to  be  Commissioners  for  this  Jurisdiction,  to  agitate  such 
businesses  as  shall  fall  out  to  be  attended  in  behalf  of  the  Combina¬ 
tion,  the  next  meeting  in  September  and  for  the  year  following.” 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  next  meeting  was  to  be  held  in 
Hartford. 

At  the  General  Court  held  October  25,  1644,  when  Fenwick 
was  a  Magistrate,  is  found  the  following  order  of  the  Court,  on 
page  113 : 

“The  Governor,  Deputy,  Captain  Mason,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Gay- 
lard  Sc  James  Boosy  are  desired  to  treat  with  Mr.  Fenwick  concern¬ 
ing  the  settling  of  the  River’s  mouth,  to  know  upon  what  terms  we 
stand  with  him  in  that  respect,  and  also  to  consider  what  they  think 
meet  to  be  done  for  matter  of  Fortification  there,  and  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  they  can  for  the  issuing  of  it,  and  to  determine 
and  conclude  with  him  as  they  shall  judge  meet.” 
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On  December  5,  1644,  Fenwick  sold  the  Saybrook  Fort,  and  on 
page  119,  we  find  an  order,  issued  by  the  General  Court  under  date 
of  February  5,  1645,  levying  export  and  other  duties  to  be  paid  to 
him  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  “Agreement”  or  deed  of  sale  of 
the  Fort  was  not  recorded  until  nearly  ten  years  later  in  the  record 
of  the  General  Court  held  September  14, 1654;  the  following  order 
having  been  given  May  18,  page  258 : 

“It  is  ordered,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Court  shall  truly  in 
the  Country  Book  of  Records  record  the  agreement  of  this  Juris¬ 
diction  with  Colonel  George  Fenwick,  Esq.,  about  the  fort.” 

The  agreement  with  two  amendments  thereto  is  recorded  on 
pages  266  to  272,  the  second  amendment  providing  that  180  pounds 
for  ten  years,  or  a  total  of  1800  pounds,  should  be  paid  to  Fenwick. 

Leaving  out  the  provisions  as  to  duties  and  the  amendments, 
the  agreement  or  deed  follows : 

“Articles  of  Agreement,  made  and  concluded  betwixt  George 
Fenwick,  Esq.,  of  SeaBrooke  Fort,  on  ye  one  part,  and  Edward 
Hopkins,  John  Haynes,  John  Mason,  John  Steele  and  James  Boosy, 
for  and  on  ye  behalf  of  ye  Jurisdiction  of  Connecticut  River,  on  ye 
other  part,  ye  5th  of  December,  1644.” 

“The  said  George  Fenwick,  Esq.,  doth  by  these  presents  convey 
and  make  over  to  ye  use  and  for  ye  behoof  of  ye  Jurisdiction  of 
Connecticut  River  aforesaid,  ye  Fort  at  SeaBrooke  with  ye  appur¬ 
tenances  hereafter  mentioned,  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  for  ever: 

“Two  demiculvering  cast  pieces,  with  all  ye  shot  thereunto 
appertaining,  except  fifty  which  are  reserved  for  his  own  use : 

“Two  long  Saker  cast  pieces,  with  all  ye  shot  thereunto  belong¬ 
ing  ;  one  Murderer,  with  two  chambers,  and  two  hammered  pieces ; 
two  barrels  of  Gunpowder : 

“Forty  muskets,  with  Bandaleers  and  rests,  as  also  four  cara¬ 
bines,  swords,  and  such  irons  as  are  there  for  a  draw  bridge;  one 
sow  of  lead,  and  irons  for  ye  carriages  of  ordinance;  and  all  ye 
housing  within  ye  Palisado : 

“It  is  also  provided  and  agreed  betwixt  ye  said  parties,  that  all 
ye  land  upon  ye  River  of  Connecticut,  shall  belong  to  the  said  Juris¬ 
diction  of  Connecticut,  and  such  lands  as  are  yet  undisposed  shall 
be  ordered  and  given  out  by  a  Committee  of  five,  whereof  George 
Fenwick,  Esq.,  aforesaid  is  always  to  be  one. 
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“It  is  further  provided  and  agreed,  that  the  Town  of  SeaBrooke 
shall  be  carried  on  according  to  such  agreements,  and  in  that  way 
which  is  already  followed  there  and  attended  betwixt  Mr.  Fenwick 
and  the  Inhabitants  there. 

“It  is  also  provided  and  agreed  betwixt  the  said  parties,  that 
George  Fenwick,  Esq.,  shall  have  liberty  to  dwell  in  and  make  use 
of  any  or  all  the  housing  belonging  to  the  said  Fort,  for  the  space 
of  ten  years ;  he  keeping  those  which  he  makes  use  of,  in  sufficient 
repair,  (extraordinary  casualties  excepted ;)  and  in  case  he  remove 
his  dwelling  to  any  other  place,  that  he  give  half  a  year’s  warning 
thereof,  that  provision  may  be  made  accordingly ;  only  it  is  agreed 
that  there  shall  be  some  convenient  part  of  ye  housing  reserved  for 
a  Gunner,  and  his  family,  to  live  in,  if  the  Jurisdiction  see  fit  to 
settle  one  there. 

“It  is  further  provided  and  agreed  betwixt  the  said  parties, 
that  George  Fenwick,  Esq.,  shall  enjoy  to  his  own  proper  use, 
these  particulars  following : — 

1.  The  house  near  adjoining  to  the  wharf,  with  the  wharf  and 
an  acre  of  ground  thereunto  belonging,  provided  the  said  acre 
of  ground  take  not  up  above  eight  rod  in  breadth  by  the  water  side. 

2.  The  point  of  land  and  the  marsh  lying  under  the  barn 
already  built  by  the  said  George  Fenwick : 

3.  The  Island,  commonly  called  Six  Mile  Island,  with  the 
meadow  thereunto  adjoining,  on  the  east  side  the  River: 

4.  The  ground  adjoining  to  the  Towne-field,  which  is  already 
taken  of  and  inclosed  with  3  rails  by  the  said  George  Fenwick; 
only  there  is  liberty  granted  to  the  said  Jurisdiction,  if  they  see 
fit,  to  build  a  Fort  upon  the  western  point,  whereunto  there  shall 
be  allowed  an  acre  of  ground  for  a  house  lot. 

“It  is  also  provided  and  agreed,  that  the  said  George  Fenwick, 
Esq.,  shall  have  free  warren  in  his  own  land,  and  liberty  for  a 
fowler  for  his  own  occasions,  as  also  the  like  liberty  is  reserved 
for  any  other  of  the  Adventurers  that  may  come  into  these  parts, 
with  a  double  house  lot,  in  such  place  where  they  make  choice  to 
settle  their  abode. 

“All  the  forementioned  grants  (except  before  excepted)  the 
said  George  Fenwick,  Esq.,  doth  engage  himself  to  make  good  to 
the  Jurisdiction  aforesaid,  against  all  claims  that  may  be  made 
by  any  other  to  the  premises,  by  reason  of  any  disbursements 
made  upon  the  place : 
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“The  said  George  Fenwick  doth  also  promise  that  all  the  lands 
from  Narragansett  River  to  the  Fort  of  Sea  Brooke,  mentioned 
in  a  Patent  granted  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  certain  Nobles 
and  Gentlemen,  shall  fall  in  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  if  it  come  into  his  power.” 

The  next  to  the  last  clause  above  is  in  the  nature  of  a  warranty 
of  title  on  the  part  of  Fenwick. 

The  subject  of  the  Fort  and  its  appurtenances  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  our  next  chapter. 

The  manner  of  government  which  was  “followed”  between 
Fenwick  and  the  inhabitants  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
“The  Town.” 

There  are  two  facts  to  be  observed  in  this  deed,  first,  that 
for  ten  years  Fenwick  had  the  privilege  of  making  use  of  any  or 
all  the  housing  belonging  to  the  Fort,  and  second,  that  he  reserved 
to  himself,  absolutely,  four  pieces  or  tracts  of  land  and  two  build¬ 
ings,  one  building  being  the  “house  near  adjoining  to  the  wharf” 
and  the  other  being  “the  barn  already  built  by  the  said  George 
Fenwick.”  From  the  first  fact,  it  appears  that  there  was  more 
than  one  house  and  it  will  be  recalled  that  Lieut.  Gardiner  men¬ 
tions  a  “Great  House”,  where  goods  were  stored,  which  evidently 
was  the  house  reserved  by  Fenwick  and  located  near  the  wharf; 
in  other  words  it  was  a  warehouse.  From  a  later  reference  in  the 
Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut  the  location  of  the  barn  reserved 
by  Fenwick  is  found.  Lieut.  Gardiner  also  mentions  the  “Great 
Hall”,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  reserved  by  Fenwick ; 
he  merely  had  the  use  of  it  for  the  ten  years.  However,  the  ware¬ 
house  was  on  the  river  and  the  barn  was  on  the  South  Cove;  it 
would  have  been  natural  for  the  “Great  Hall”  or  dwelling  house 
to  be  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  barn.  But  as  Fenwick  was 
selling  the  Fort  and  was  to  receive  the  consideration  for  the  sale 
in  grain  and  other  commodities,  he  needed  buildings  in  which  to 
store  them  and  therefore  reserved  the  warehouse  and  barn,  an 
acre  of  land  with  the  warehouse  and  a  piece  of  land  with  the  barn 
thereon.  The  total  area  of  land,  with  all  buildings  thereon,  and 
within  the  Palisado,  was  the  Fort,  as  it  was  a  fortified  area.  We 
now  understand  why  Thomas  Lechford,  the  lawyer,  wrote  that 
Fenwick  and  the  Lady  Boteler  were  living  in  a  house  “well  fortified,” 
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and  Lechford’s  expression  “fair  house”  corresponds  with  Gardiner’s 
“Great  Hall.” 

Six  Mile  Island  reserved  by  Fenwick  is  also  mentioned  by 
Gardiner. 

The  fourth  piece  or  tract  of  land  reserved  by  Fenwick,  we  shall 
identify  later. 

That  part  of  the  agreement  or  deed  which  is  of  particular 
interest  in  this  chapter  is  the  conditional  promise  on  the  part  of 
Fenwick  “that  all  the  lands  from  Narragansett  River  to  the  Fort 
of  Sea  Brooke,  mentioned  in  a  Patent  granted  by  the  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick  to  certain  Nobles  and  Gentlemen,  shall  fall  in  under  the  Juris¬ 
diction  of  Connecticut,  if  it  come  into  his  power.”  We  shall  soon 
take  this  up  after  considering  other  items  from  the  same  volume  of 
Connecticut  Colony  Records. 

Page  124,  The  Court  of  Election,  April  10,  1645,  Fenwick 
again  appears  as  a  Magistrate. 

Page  126,  at  the  same  Court,  “The  Governor  and  Deputy  with 
Mr.  Whiting,  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Welles,  are  desired  to  determine 
and  settle  any  differences  that  shall  arise  about  the  2d  per  bushel 
to  be  paid  for  the  corn  that  shall  be  exported.”  Although  Fen¬ 
wick’s  name  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  this  order  of  the  Court, 
the  order  refers  to  the  said  agreement  or  deed  of  sale. 

And  on  the  same  page,  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Court 
held  May  13,  1645,  Haynes  and  Hopkins  being  Governor  and 
Deputy  Governor,  respectively,  “It  is  desired  that  the  Governor, 
Mr.  Deputy,  Mr.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Whiting  and  Mr.  Welles  should 
agitate  the  business  concerning  the  enlargement  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Patent  for  this  Jurisdiction,  and  if  they  see  a  concurrence  of 
opportunities,  both  in  regard  of  England  [Trumbull  notes,  “This 
blank  in  the  original”]  they  have  liberty  to  proceed  therein,  at 
such  reasonable  charge  as  they  shall  judge  meet,  and  the  Court 
will  take  some  speedy  course  for  the  discharge  and  satisfying  the 
same,  as  it  shall  be  concluded  and  certified  to  the  Court  by  the  said 
Committee  or  the  greater  part  of  them.” 

The  word  “liberties”  appears  in  the  patent  from  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  in  desiring  “the  enlargement  of  the  liberties”,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Court  wanted  a  charter  from  the  King,  which 
would  set  up  a  definite  form  of  government.  But  the  King,  Charles 
I,  was  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  the  Parliament,  and  conditions 
at  this  time  were  hardly  favorable  to  the  securing  of  a  charter. 
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Page  128,  at  another  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Court,  held 
July  9,  1645,  an  order  concerning  a  treaty  or  contract  between 
Fenwick,  Mason  and  Boosy  on  the  one  part  and  “Gryffen”  or  Gris¬ 
wold,  on  the  other  part,  for  ‘‘fortification  at  the  Fort”,  which  we 
will  consider  in  the  next  chapter. 

And  on  the  same  page,  and  under  the  same  date,  “Mr.  Fen¬ 
wick  and  Mr.  Hopkins  are  chosen  Commissioners  for  the  next 
meeting  in  September  at  New  Haven,  and  for  this  year  following,” 
from  which  it  appears  that  Fenwick  was  again  chosen  a  commis¬ 
sioner  or  representative  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Colonies, 
this  being  the  third  time. 

Again  on  the  same  page  and  under  the  same  date,  “It’s  Ordered, 
that  there  shall  be  a  letter  directed  from  the  Court  to  desire  Mr. 
Fenwick,  if  his  occasions  will  permit,  to  go  for  England  to  endeavor 
the  enlargement  of  Patent,  and  to  further  other  advantages  for 
the  Country.” 

Page  131,  The  General  Court,  September  11,  1645,  “The  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Mr.  Hopkins  are  desired  to  speak  or  write  to  Mr.  Fen¬ 
wick,  that  in  regard  there  has  not  been  a  due  accompt  given  in  of  all 
the  corn  transported  this  year,  and  in  regard  of  some  difficulties 
by  whom  the  pay  should  be  made  in  bargains  made  before  this 
agreement  with  him,  that  this  agreement  may  not  begin  until  the 
first  day  of  March  next;  because  it  is  found  very  inconvenient 
to  stay  vessels  for  the  delivery  of  the  corn  at  the  River’s  mouth, 
that  he  will  assent  that  a  man  may  be  chosen  in  each  Town  to 
receive  and  lay  up  such  corn  as  may  be  due  to  him  upon  the  said 
bargain,  which  shall  be  in  readiness  to  be  sent  him  at  his  demand ; 
and  the  Court  does  agree  that  whoever  does  ship  away  corn  with¬ 
out  giving  due  satisfaction,  according  to  agreement,  the  whole 
shall  be  forfeited,  1/3  to  him,  1/3  to  him  that  shall  discover  the 
fraud,  1/3  to  him  that  keeps  the  accompt  of  the  corn  in  the  Town 
where  any  such  grain  is  shipped.” 

Page  132,  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Court  held  October 
8, 1645,  Fenwick  is  a  Magistrate.  And  at  a  session  of  the  Particular 
Court,  held  the  next  day,  Fenwick  is  a  Judge  of  the  Court,  for  the 
decision  of  cases,  there  being  also  a  jury. 

Pages  270  and  271,  the  second  paragraph  of  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  said  agreement  or  deed  of  sale,  appears  to  be  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  order  of  the  Court,  September  11,  1645,  as  follows: 
(“March  next,  being  1645,”  was  1645,  old  style,  1646,  new  style:) 
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“It  was  also  agreed  betwixt  George  Fenwick,  Esq.,  and  the 
Committee  mentioned,  the  11th  of  October,  1645,  in  regard  there 
has  not  been  a  due  and  full  attendance  to  the  said  Agreements 
this  present  year,  by  [many]  which  in  part  arose  from  the 
unwillingness  in  masters  of  vessels  to  [stay]  always  at  SeaBrooke 
for  the  delivery  of  the  corn  due  to  Mr.  [Fenwick]  that  the  said 
Agreements  shall  begin  and  take  place  from  the  [first]  of  March 
next,  being  1645,  to  the  end  and  term  of  ten  years;  [and]  for  the 
preventing  of  the  before  mentioned  difficulty,  George  Fenwick, 
[Esq.]  does  agree  &  is  content  to  take  what  corn  shall  be  due  unto 
[him,  at]  the  Towns  of  Hartford  or  Wethersfield.  And  the  said 
Com[mittee  does,  in]  behalf  of  the  General  Court,  and  by  virtue  of 
[power  committed]  to  them,  [agree]  and  undertake  that  at  any 
time  [within  four] teen  days  [after]  warning  and  notice  given  by 
[Geo.  Fenwick,  Esq.,  or  his  assigns,  there]  shall  be  delivered  to  [any 
vessel  he  or  they  shall  appoint,  such  corn]  as  is  due  to  him  by 
[virtue  of  this  Agreement,  at  either  of  the  Towns  aforesaid.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  still  provided  that  the  Master  of  every  vessel  carry 
a  note  of  the  quantities  of  grain,]  with  the  several  kinds  thereof, 
that  are  laden  by  any  aboard  his  vessel  from  such  persons  as  are 
deputed  by  the  General  Court  to  that  service,  and  deliver  it  to 
George  Fenwick  or  his  assigns,  before  they  depart  from  SeaBrooke, 
under  the  penalty  mentioned  in  an  order,  made  by  the  General 
Court  of  Connecticut,  for  preventing  of  any  indirect  or  collusive 
proceedings  in  violation  of  the  said  Agreement.  And  whereas 
several  penalties  are  by  the  said  order  to  be  inflicted  upon  such  as 
shall  transgress,  or  seek  to  evade  the  true  meaning  of  the  said 
agreements,  it  is  now  agreed  and  consented  to  by  the  aforesaid 
Committee,  that  the  one-half  of  that  which  is  so  forfeited  by  any 
shall  be  and  appertain  to  the  said  George  Fenwick,  Esq.,  or  his 
assigns,  and  the  other  to  such  as  shall  inform.” 

The  above  paragraph  of  the  said  first  amendment  is  recorded 
on  pages  61  and  62  of  the  original  record,  which  Trumbull  notes 
“are  much  torn  and  defaced;  the  missing  portions  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  reference  to  the  original  agreement,  preserved  in  Vol.  I 
of  ‘Towns  &  Lands,*  Doc.  No.  3.”  The  portions  supplied  above  are 
enclosed  within  square  brackets. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  General  Court,  held  December  1, 
1645,  Fenwick’s  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  Magistrates 
on  page  133,  and  on  the  next  page,  from  an  order  of  the  same 
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Court,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Fenwick  had  gone,  probably  to 
England  “to  endeavor  the  enlargement  of  Patent,  and  to  further 
other  advantages  for  the  Country,”  that  is,  advantages  for  the 
Colony.  The  order  is  as  follows : 

“It  was  also  agreed,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  bargain  with 
Mr.  Fenwick,  for  this  present  year,  the  notes  that  should  be  sent 
by  each  vessel  to  SeaBrooke  shall  be  sent  in  to  Mr.  Hopkins  as 
Mr.  Fenwick’s  assign,  and  that  within  six  days  after  the  killing 
of  any  hog  or  swine  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  persons  betrusted 
in  the  several  Towns  thereof,  under  the  penalties  expressed  in  the 
agreement,  who  is  either  to  take  present  pay  for  the  same,  or  if  he 
reserve  it  in  the  hands  of  those  that  are  to  discharge  it,  he  is  to  be 
accountable  for  it  to  Mr.  Fenwick  or  his  assigns  when  it  is  sent 
for;  and  the  like  he  is  also  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the  payments  that 
shall  be  due.  Ed.  Stebbing  is  appointed  for  this  service  for  Hart¬ 
ford,  Walter  Fyler  for  Windsor,  &  Mr.  T’rotte  for  Wethersfield.” 

J.  Hammond  Trumbull  was  of  the  opinion  that  Fenwick  sailed 
for  England  soon  after  the  General  and  Particular  Courts  of 
October  8  and  9,  1645,  respectively,  that  he  never  returned,  and 
that  “his  wife’s  death  must  have  occurred  shortly  after  the  birth 
of  her  daughter,  Dorothy,  November  4th,  1645.”  If  Fenwick 
returned  to  England  in  1645,  it  seems  possible  that  he  could  have 
come  back  to  Saybrook.  The  year  1648  is  inscribed  on  the  tomb 
stone  of  Lady  Boteler  as  the  year  of  her  death. 

One  reason  for  the  above  opinion  of  J.  Hammond  Trumbull 
is  perhaps  found  in  a  letter  written  in  1646  by  Mary  Fenwick  to 
John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  in  which  she  mentions  the  return  to  England 
of  her  brother  George  with  her  nephew  and  “neece.”  But  she  makes 
no  mention  of  the  death  of  Lady  Boteler. 

Further  evidence  of  Fenwick’s  absence  is  found  in  the  second 
amendment  to  the  said  deed  of  sale,  dated  February  17,  1646, 
when  Hopkins  acted  on  behalf  of  Fenwick,  this  amendment  being 
as  follows:  The  word  “be”  is  missing  from  the  transcribed  record 
and  is  here  supplied. 

“It  was  agreed  betwixt  Edward  Hopkins  on  the  behalf  of 
George  Fenwick,  Esq.,  and  John  Cullick,  John  Tallcott,  John, 
Porter,  and  Henry  Clark,  James  Boosie  and  Samuel  Smith,  on 
behalf  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  that  the  Agreement 
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formerly  made  with  Mr.  Fenwick  shall  be  altered,  and  what  was  to 
be  received  by  him  according  to  that,  reduced  to  the  terms  here¬ 
after  expressed:  viz:  there  shall,  yearly  for  ten  years,  [be]  paid 
to  Mr.  Fenwick  or  his  assigns,  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  per 
annum,  to  be  paid  every  year  before  the  last  of  June,  as  it  shall  be 
required  by  the  assigns  of  the  said  G.  Fenwick,  either  to  such 
vessels  as  shall  be  appointed,  or  to  such  house  or  houses  in  Wethers¬ 
field  or  Hartford  as  he  shall  direct  and  order,  to  be  paid  1/3  in 
good  wheat  at  4s  per  bushel:  1/3  in  peas  at  3s  per  bushel:  1/3 
in  rye  or  barley  at  3s  per  bushel,  and  if  rye  or  barley  be  not  paid, 
then  to  pay  it  in  wheat  and  peas  in  an  equal  proportion ;  only  this 
present  year,  some  Indian  corn  shall  be  accepted,  but  as  little  as 
may  be;  also  there  is  to  be  received  by  the  said  Geo.  Fenwick,  what 
shall  be  due  from  Springfield  for  the  foresaid  term  of  10  years,  as 
also  what  else  may  be  due  upon  the  beaver  trade,  according  to  the 
former  Agreement  with  him :  also,  whereas  the  Town  of  SeaBrooke 
is  to  pay,  in  this  sum  of  180  £  for  this  year,  10  £,  when  that  Town 
increases  so  as  they  pay  a  greater  proportion  in  other  rates,  in 
reference  to  what  these  Towns,  Windsor,  Hartford,  Wethersfield 
and  Farmington  do  pay,  they  shall  increase  their  pay  to  Mr.  Fen¬ 
wick  accordingly:  also  whereas  Mattabesuck  may  hereafter  be 
planted,  they  shall  pay  to  Mr.  Fenwick  in  the  same  proportion 
they  pay  other  rates,  to  these  Towns :  these  four  Towns  being 
accounted  at  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds.” 

“Edward  Hopkins”  “John  Taldcott” 

“John  Cullick”  “James  Boosie” 

The  two  amendments  did  not  change  the  amounts  of  the  ex¬ 
port  and  other  duties,  provided  in  the  Agreement,  to  be  paid  to 
Fenwick,  which  were  as  follows: 

1.  Two  pence  on.  each  bushel  of  corn  of  all  sorts,  or  meal  and 
six  pence  on  each  hundred  pounds  of  biscuit  passing  out  at  the 
river’s  mouth. 

2.  Twelve  pence  per  annum  on  each  milch  cow,  and  mare  of 
three  years  old  or  upwards,  within  any  of  the  Towns  or  farms 
upon  the  river,  and  twelve  pence  per  annum  on  each  hog  or  sow 
that  was  killed  by  any  particular  person  within  the  limits  of  the 
river  and  the  said  jurisdiction,  to  be  improved  either  for  his  own 
particular  use,  or  to  make  markets  of,  that  is,  to  sell. 
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3.  Twenty  shillings  on  each  hogshead  of  beaver  traded  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  and  passed  by  water  down  the  river,  and  two 
pence  on  each  pound  of  beaver  traded  within  the  limits  of  the 
river.  It  was  provided  that  in  case  the  general  trade  with  the 
Indians,  at  that  time  in  agitation,  should  proceed,  the  taxes  on 
beaver  were  not  to  be  paid. 

It  was  agreed  that  Fenwick  and  his  heirs  should  be  free  of  any 
export  duties  or  taxes  that  might  thereafter  by  the  Jurisdiction 
be  imposed  at  the  Fort. 

The  agreement  or  deed  of  sale  was  signed  by  George  Fenwick, 
Esq.,  and  by  Edward  Hopkins,  John  Haynes,  John  Mason,  John 
Steele  and  James  Boosy. 

The  two  amendments  to  the  said  agreement  are  hereinbefore 
copied  excepting  the  first  paragraph  of  the  first  amendment,  which 
follows : 

“It  was  afterwards  concluded  both  by  the  General  Court  of 
Connecticut  and  Mr.  Fenwick,  that  in  case  there  should  any  dif¬ 
ference  arise  touching  the  interpretation  of  any  of  the  within 
mentioned  agreements,  the  determination  and  issuing  thereof  should 
be  referred  to  those  wrho  made  the  said  agreements,  being  best 
acquainted  with  their  own  intendments.” 

Fenwdck’s  name  does  not  appear  as  a  Magistrate  at  any  of 
the  Courts  during  the  year  1646,  but  in  1647  he  evidently  had 
returned,  as  on  page  149,  General  Court  held  May  20,  1647,  his 
name  is  given  as  one  of  the  nine  Magistrates.  Haynes  and  Hopkins 
were  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor,  respectively.  This  session 
of  May  20,  1647  and  that  of  May  25  were  quite  busy.  Fenwick’s 
name  is  not  given  as  being  present  at  any  one  of  the  eleven  sub¬ 
sequent  sessions,  but  neither  is  that  of  Haynes.  Hopkins’  name 
appears  at  ten  of  the  eleven  sessions,  the  other  being  an  adjourned 
session  without  any  names  given.  The  largest  number  of  Mag¬ 
istrates  which  appears  at  any  one  of  the  eleven  sessions  is  four  and 
this  occurs  only  twice.  On  three  occasions  only  two  Magistrates 
were  present. 

At  the  next  Court,  May  18,  1648,  Page  163,  Hopkins  and 
Ludlow,  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor,  respectively,  nine  Magis¬ 
trates  were  present  including  Fenwick  and  this  is  the  last  time 
his  name  appears  in  that  capacity.  He  was  elected  Magistrate 
four  times  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  the  six  times  Fenwick’s 
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name  is  given  as  a  Magistrate  he  is  first  named.  He  was  Commis¬ 
sioner  or  Representative  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Colonies 
three  times. 

We  thus  finish  our  items  between  pages  95  and  170.  The  items 
above,  taken  from  pages  258  and  266,  are  indexed  under  “Fen¬ 
wick”  in  the  said  volume  of  Colony  Records. 

Page  170  contains  an  order  concerning  corn,  and  notes  that 
Fenwick  has  sustained  “some  loss.” 

Fenwick’s  sister,  Elizabeth,  married  John  Cullick,  May  20, 
1648,  two  days  after  the  date  of  the  last  mentioned  Court,  which 
included  Fenwick’s  name.  Mr.  Cullick,  afterwards  Captain  Cul¬ 
lick,  became  Secretary  of  the  General  Court  this  same  year,  1648, 
and  continued  in  the  office  for  ten  years.  He  was  also  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Colonies. 

Fenwick  evidently  intended  to  stay  in  Saybrook  after  he  sold 
the  Fort  as  he  had  reserved  to  himself  for  ten  years  the  use  of  any 
of  the  housing  belonging  to  the  Fort  and  he  continued  to  be  a 
Magistrate  of  the  Connecticut  General  Court  and  a  Commissioner 
to  the  Congress.  Therefore,  it  seems  that  something  must  have 
happened  to  decide  him  to  change  his  mind  and  go  back  to  England, 
never  to  return.  This  “something”  appears  to  have  been  the  death 
of  his  wife,  the  Lady  Boteler,  in  1648,  leaving  two,  possibly  three, 
little  children,  for  it  has  been  stated  that  she  “lived  here  only  nine 
years,  in  which  time  three  children  were  born.”  It  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  Lady  Boteler’s  death  occurred  after  Fenwick  at¬ 
tended  the  session  of  the  Court  May  18,  1648.  It  is  rather  im¬ 
probable  that  the  Court  would  have  named  him  a  member  thereof 
in  1647  and  again  in  1648,  if  he  had  not,  in  fact,  been  a  member, 
merely  in  anticipation  of  his  return.  With  the  death  of  his  wife, 
the  mother  of  his  small  children,  Fenwick  suffered  a  great  loss, 
which  evidently  decided  him  to  return  to  England,  taking  with 
him  the  remainder  of  his  family,  and  engage  in  civil  war  then 
convulsing  the  kingdom,  for  we  find  him  a  colonel  in  the  army  of 
the  north  on  the  7th  of  November,  1648.  The  civil  war  between 
the  Parliament  and  King  Charles  I  had  terminated  in  the  spring 
of  1646,  but  Charles  again  stirred  up  trouble  by  inviting  Scotland 
into  England  and  war  was  again  commenced,  this  time  between  the 
army  under  Cromwell  and  the  King’s  forces.  This  may  have  been 
another  reason  why  Fenwick  wished  to  return  to  England.  There 
was  considerable  feeling  among  members  of  the  Parliament  in 
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favor  of  conciliation  with  Charles,  but  Cromwell  wanted  his  com¬ 
plete  destruction.  In  the  first  civil  war  from  1642  to  1646  the 
forces  against  Charles  were  called  the  Parliamentary  Army,  but 
in  the  next  conflict  they  were  not  properly  so  called.  As  before 
stated,  Fenwick  had  expected  some  of  his  friends  to  come  to  New 
England  in  1640,  but  that  was  the  year  the  Long  Parliament  met 
and  then  soon  commenced  the  war.  His  friends  seem  to  have 
thought  it  better  to  stay  in  England  and  fight  for  liberty.  So  in 
1648,  we  find  Fenwick  in  command  of  Northumberland’s  regiment, 
participating  in  a  gallant  victory  against  Langdale,  for  which 
public  thanksgiving  was  ordered  by  Parliament.  Fenwick  was 
appointed  but  did  not  act  as  one  of  the  judges  for  the  trial  of 
Charles ;  as  is  well  known  the  King  was  sentenced  to  die  and  was 
beheaded  in  1649.  Fenwick  became  a  member  of  Parliament  and 
Governor  of  Tynemouth.  In  1652,  he  was  made  Governor  of  Ber- 
wick-on-the-Tweed.  In  1656,  he  was  elected  a  member  for  Berwick 
in  Cromwell’s  Parliament,  but  excluded  with  others  because  Crom¬ 
well  doubted  his  entire  subserviency  to  his  views  and  purposes. 
His  last  appearance  in  public  life  was  as  a  subscriber  to  a  remon¬ 
strance,  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1656,  inveighing  against  unwarranted  usurpation  of  power  and 
infringement  of  the  liberties  of  Parliament  by  Cromwell.  Fenwick 
died  March  15,  1657.  We  see  that  he  was  a  friend  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  from  whatever  source  it  may  have  been  attacked,  whether 
King  Charles  or  Cromwell.  His  had  been  an  unusual  career  for 
he  had  served  both  the  new  and  the  old  England.  After  his  death 
and  when  the  Connecticut  Colony  made  its  successful  effort  to 
secure  a  charter,  it  seems  unfortunate  that  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Colony  considered  it  necessary  to  besmirch  his 
character,  even  for  political  reasons,  if  such  was  the  case.  Only 
one  member  of  this  committee,  John  Mason,  had  been  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  back  in  1644  made  the  agreement  with 
Fenwick  for  the  purchase  of  the  Fort. 

Governor  Hopkins,  friend  and  representative  of  Fenwick,  re¬ 
turned  to  England  and  upon  the  death  of  the  former’s  brother, 
who  had  been  warden  of  the  fleet,  Hopkins  succeeded  him  in  that 
office  and  died  in  England  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Fenwick. 

Fenwick  left  a  will  dated  March  8,  1657  and  in  a  codicil  there¬ 
to,  added  the  next  day,  he  gave  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cullick,  and 
her  children,  “all  lands,  chattels,  real  &  personal,  that  are  in 
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New  England,  and  my  debts  that  are  oweing  there  unto  mee,  to 
bee  divided  amongst  them  and  in  such  manner  as  yt  her  eldest 
sonne  may  have  a  double  portion ;  and  likewise,  that  out  of  itt  may 
bee  had  five  hundred  pound,  which  I  doe  hereby  give  to  ye  publique 
use  of  that  country  of  New  England,  if  my  loveing  friend  Mr. 
Edward  Hopkins  think  it  fitt :  And  to  bee  imployed  and  used  to 
that  end  as  my  said  loveing  friend  Mr.  Edw.  Hopkins  shall  order 
and  direct.” 

The  will  was  proved  at  London  and  letters  testamentary  were 
granted  to  the  executrix,  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  April  27,  1657. 
But  it  was  not  until  Oct.  4,  1660,  that  the  General  Court  of 
Connecticut  granted  administration  on  Fenwick’s  estate  in  New 
England,  administration  being  granted  to  Capt.  Cullick,  restraints 
having  previously  been  placed  upon  the  estate  by  the  Court. 

A  few  extracts  will  now  be  made  from  the  same  volume  of 
Connecticut  Colony  records,  which  show  the  attitude,  in  later 
years,  of  the  General  Court  towards  the  deed  of  sale  from  Fenwick ; 
also  the  settlement  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cullick  and  her  husband, 
Capt.  Cullick,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Court  and  then 
moved  to  Boston.  Subsequent  quotations  from  ancient  records 
and  documents  for  the  most  part  are  modernized. 

Page  318,  General  Court  held  at  Hartford  August  18,  1658. 

“This  Court  appointed  Esq.  Winthrop,  Major  Mason,  Mr. 
Talcot,  Mr.  Steel,  as  a  Committee  to  treat  with  Capt.  Cullick  about 
the  purchase  of  the  River,  and  to  propound  that  in  case  Capt. 
Cullick  will  allow  to  the  Country  500  £  and  demand  nothing  from 
Seabrook  nor  Middletown,  and  return  such  security  to  the  Country 
as  he  can  or  as  in  his  power,  that  then  there  shall  be  acquittances 
granted,  each  to  other.” 

Page  345,  General  Court  held  February  23,  1659. 

“Whereas  there  has  been  complaint  made  and  presented  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Hartford,  Windsor  &  Wethersfield  in  reference 
to  the  bargain  made  with  Mr.  Fenwick,  this  Court  does  order  that 
a  Committee  be  chosen  to  treat  with  Capt.  Cullick,  as  agent  to  G. 
Fenwick,  Esq.,  about  the  difference  that  has  been  and  yet  is  in 
reference  to  the  Agreement  made  with  him.  Unto  which  Committee 
this  Court  does  grant  full  power  to  bring  matters  in  controversy 
unto  a  full  issue  by  composition,  or  otherwise,  as  they  shall  see  meet.” 
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“The  Committee  chosen  to  treat  with  and  pursue  to  effect  the 
order  of  the  Court  with  Capt.  Cullick,  are  the  Worshipful  Gov¬ 
ernor  Winthrop,  Mr.  Willis,  Mr.  Allyn,  the  Secretary,  and  W. 
Wadsworth.” 

Page  357,  General  Court  held  October  4th,  1660. 

“It  is  ordered,  that  the  Committee  formerly  chosen  to  treat 
with  Capt.  Cullick,  now  having  ripened  their  treaty  to  an  issue, 
are  impowered  by  this  Court  to  perfect  writings,  and  what  is 
requisite  to  be  confirmed  and  signed  by  the  Court,  the  Worshipful 
Governor  is  authorized  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  Court,  and  to 
fix  the  seal  of  the  Colony  thereunto  and  to  deliver  the  writings  to 
Capt.  Cullick,  and  to  receive  in  behalf  of  the  Court  those  writings 
that  Capt.  John  Cullick  is  to  deliver  unto  this  Court.” 

“The  restraint  formerly  laid  on  the  estate  of  George  Fenwick, 
Esq.  is  now  taken  off,  and  free  possession  and  power  of  administra¬ 
tion  granted  unto  Capt.  John  Cullick  to  the  said  estate,  in  behalf 
of  the  Legatees.” 

Pages  327,  328  and  329. 

“For  several  good  considerations  moving  hereunto,  it  is  now 
ordered  and  enacted  by  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut,  this 
instant  October,  the  seventh,  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty. 

1.  That  Capt.  John  Cullick,  in  behalf  of  his  now  wife  and 
her  children,  shall  from  henceforth  have  full  and  free  liberty  to 
possess  and  improve  the  estate  of  George  Fenwick,  Esq.,  lying  in 
this  Colony,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  last 
Will  and  Testament  of  George  Fenwick,  Esq.,  as  also  this  Court 
grants  unto  the  said  Capt.  John  Cullick  full  power  of  administering 
to  the  foresaid  estate  in  behalf  himself,  his  wife  and  her  children, 
as  legatees  to  the  foresaid  estate. 

2.  That  Capt.  John  Cullick  and  his  heirs,  from  henceforth, 
are  fully  discharged  and  released  from  his  engagement  made  in 
Court,  respecting  eight  hundred  pounds  estate. 

3.  The  General  Court  do  for  themselves  and  their  successors 
hereby  fully  remit,  release  and  quit  claim  all  their  right  and  interest 
to,  and  further  and  future  demands  respecting  a  legacy  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  specified  in  the  last  will  of  George  Fenwick,  Esq. 
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4.  The  General  Court  does  hereby,  for  themselves  and  their 
successors,  fully  and  forever  discharge  and  secure  the  said  Capt. 
John  Cullick,  his  now  wife,  and  her  children  and  successors,  from 
all  demands  and  further  and  future  troubles  and  molestations  by 
any,  from  by  and  under  us,  both  respecting  the  Legacy  foremen- 
tioned,  and  respecting  monies  expended  by  the  Colony  or  particular 
Towns  therein  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  the  River,  and 
acquittances  given  for  the  said  monies. 

5.  And  further,  this  Court  does  hereby  declare,  that  Capt. 
Cullick,  his  wife  and  their  children  and  successors,  shall  from 
henceforth  and  for  future,  be  wholly  freed  from  all  trouble  by 
suits  of  law  by  any  from,  by  and  under  us,  in  reference  to  the 
agreement  respecting  the  purchase  of  the  River. 

The  forementioned  grants  are  confirmed  by  the  General  Court, 
unto  Capt.  John  Cullick,  his  now  wife  and  her  children  and  succes¬ 
sors,  upon  consideration  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  by 
him  unto  this  Court  or  their  order,  and  acquittances  given  for 
monies  paid  and  other  discharges,  more  largely  specified  in  spe¬ 
cialties  given  by  the  said  Capt.  Cullick  unto  this  Court. 

The  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  fifth  particular  grant  of 
the  Court  is,  that  Capt.  John  Cullick  &  his  wife  and  heirs  are  freed 
from  all  trouble  and  molestation  so  far  and  no  further  than  the 
estate  bequeathed  to  them  had  or  has  any  reference  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  made  between  George  Fenwick,  Esq.  and  this  General  Court. 


In  confirmation  of  the 
premises  &  by  order  of  the 
General  Court,  I  have 
caused  the  seal  of  the 
Colony  to  be  hereunto  af¬ 
fixed  as  above  appears  on 
the  margin. 

John  Winthrop,  Governor. 


Enacted  by  the  General 
Court  and  by  their  order 
subscribed  per  Daniel 
Clark,  Secretary  to  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut. 


“This  writing  is  a  true  Copy  of  an  Original  deed  per  the  General 
Court,  to  Capt.  John  Cullick,  transcribed  per  Daniel  Clark,  Secre¬ 
tary. 

“A  discharge  from  Capt.  John  Cullick  and  his  wife,  to  the 
General  Court  of  Connecticut. 
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“These  presents  testify  to  all  to  whom  they  may  be  of  concern¬ 
ment,  that  we,  John  and  Elizabeth  Cullick,  of  Boston,  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  upon  good  consideration  moving  us  hereunto,  do,  for  our¬ 
selves  and  heirs  and  the  legatees  to  the  estate  of  George  Fenwick, 
Esq.,  lying  or  situate  in  New  England,  hereby  fully  and  freely  and 
forever  acquit  and  discharge  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  with  the 
General  Court  and  all  and  every  Plantation  therein,  from  all  sum 
or  sums  of  money  already  paid  or  any  way  payable  unto  George 
Fenwick,  Esq.,  or  his  assigns  by  virtue  of  an  Agreement  and  pur¬ 
chase  made  of  the  River ;  and  do  hereby  fully  discharge  and  acquit 
and  secure  the  said  Court  and  all  those  Plantations  that  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  said  purchase,  from  all  future  demands,  troubles  or 
molestations  by  any  from,  by  or  under  us  or  any  of  us,  in  reference 
to  any  monies  that  have  been  already  paid  or  that  may  be  deemed 
to  be  due  by  virtue  of  the  said  Agreement.  In  witness  to  the  premises 
we,  John  and  Elizabeth  Cullick  have  hereunto  fixed  our  hands  and 
seals,  this  instant  October  the  seventh,  1660. 

Signed,  sealed  and  de-  John  Cullick  (Seal.) 
livered  in  presence  of  us, 

Daniel  Clark,  Elizabeth  Cullick  (Seal.) 

Thomas  Bull. 

“Recorded  out  of  the  original,  and  is  a  true  extract,  examined 
per  me,  Daniel  Clark,  Secretary. 

As  Hopkins  had  died  a  few  days  after  Fenwick,  the  “legacy  of 
five  hundred  pounds,”  provided  in  the  latter’s  will  could  not  very 
well  take  effect  because  of  insufficient  time,  although  from  the  fore¬ 
going  it  appears  that  the  Colony  had  set  up  a  claim. 

The  Colony  took  steps  to  secure  a  charter  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  extracts  from  the  same  volume  of  Colony  Records. 

Page  361,  General  Court  held  March  14th,  1660. 

“In  reference  to  former  intentions  and  motions  which  could 
not  be  brought  to  a  full  conclusion  for  the  manner  and  means  to 
accomplish  the  same,  till  this  meeting  of  the  General  Court,  it  is 
concluded  and  declared  by  this  Court,  that  (as  it  was  formerly 
agreed  by  those  Magistrates  and  Deputies  that  then  could  be 
assembled  together,)  it  is  our  duty  and  very  necessary  to  make 
a  speedy  address  to  his  Sacred  Majesty,  our  Sovereign  Lord 
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Charles  the  Second,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ire¬ 
land,  to  acknowledge  our  loyalty  &  allegiance  to  his  highness, 
hereby  declaring  and  professing  ourselves,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Colony,  to  be  his  Highness’  loyal  and  faithful  subjects.  And 
do  further  conclude  it  necessary  that  we  should  humbly  petition 
his  Majesty  for  grace  and  favor,  and  for  the  continuance  and 
confirmation  of  such  privileges  and  liberties  as  are  necessary  for 
the  comfortable  and  peaceable  settlement  of  this  Colony.” 

“It  is  ordered,  that  the  five  hundred  pounds  that  Capt.  John 
Cullick  is  to  pay  to  the  Country,  shall  be  kept  and  improved  in 
pursuance  of  our  Address  to  his  Highness  our  Sovereign  Lord 
Charles  etc.” 

Page  367,  Court  held  May  16, 1661. 

“In  reference  to  the  Address  drawn  up  by  our  Governor,  this 
Court  does  order  that  the  said  Draft  as  it  is  now  drawn  up  and 
formed  and  presented  to  the  Court,  shall  be  sent  and  presented 
to  his  Highness  our  Sovereign  Lord  and  King  Charles  the  2nd 
etc.,  in  case  the  Committee  chosen  to  peruse  and  complete  the  said 
Address  see  not  cause  to  make  any  alteration  therein,  to  whom  it 
is  fully  left  to  compile  or  methodize  the  Instrument  as  they  judge 
most  convenient,  provided  the  substance  be  still  attended  and 
retained. 

“The  Committee  chosen  to  complete  the  Address  and  draw  up 
the  Petition  to  his  Majesty  or  any  other  Letters  to  any  noble 
personages  in  England,  and  all  other  matters  respecting  our  ad¬ 
dress,  Petition  or  Patent,  are  as  follows:  John  Winthrop,  Esq., 
our  Governor;  also,  the  Deputy  Governor,  Mr.  Willis,  Mr.  Allin, 
Mr.  Warham,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Whiting  and  the 
Secretary.” 

Page  368,  May  16,  1661. 

“Postscript.” 

“This  Court  does  desire  and  authorize  our  Worshipful  Gov¬ 
ernor  (who  speedily  intends  a  voyage  to  England,)  to  agitate  and 
transact  the  affairs  of  this  Colony  in  reference  to  our  Address  & 
Petition  to  his  Majesty,  or  respecting  our  Patent,  according  as 
he  shall  receive  further  instructions  from  the  Committee  appointed 
to  complete  those  matters,  taking  in  the  advice  and  counsel  and 
consent  of  such  Gentlemen  and  friends  as  may  be  excited  and 
procured  to  be  active  with  him  in  and  about  the  premises.” 
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Page  360,  General  Court  June  7,  1661. 

“This  Court  having  considered  the  Address  and  Petition  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Committee,  to  be  sent  and  presented  to  his  Majesty 
our  Sovereign  Lord  Charles  the  2nd,  and  also  the  Instructions 
drawn  up  for  our  Worshipful  Governor,  Agent  for  this  Colony 
in  the  premises,  do  approve  of  that  which  the  Committee  has  done. 
And  do  further  add  to  the  Instructions,  that  they  do  leave  the 
matters  respecting  any  Letters  that  may  be  found  necessary  to  be 
directed  to  any  other  Nobles  or  Gentlemen  who  may  be  stirred  up 
to  be  helpful  in  promoting  the  Address,  Petition  or  Patent,  besides 
them  that  are  nominated  in  the  Instructions,  to  our  Worshipful 
Governor ;  and  as  he  shall  see  cause,  to  draw  up,  and  in,  the  name 
of  the  Colony  to  subscribe,  seal  and  deliver  such  Letters,  and  to 
draw  up  and  present  any  further  Petition  in  behalf  of  this  Colony, 
to  his  Majesty,  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

“It  is  ordered  by  this  Court,  that  our  Worshipful  Governor 
shall  be  allowed  out  of  the  Treasury,  for  this  ensuing  year,  the 
sum  of  eighty  pounds.  And  in  reference  to  his  intended  voyage  to 
England,  if  his  purpose  and  resolution  do  still  continue  to  go, 
in  regard  this  Court  has  made  choice  of  his  worship  to  be  an 
Agent  to  further  our  welfare,  in  presenting  our  Address  &  Petition 
to  the  King’s  Majesty,  and  to  improve  his  abilities  to  procure  us 
a  Patent,  this  Court  does  hereby  order  and  enact,  that  whatever 
charges  or  expenses  the  attendance  on  those  affairs  of  this  Colony 
shall  require  in  England,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  that  500  £  that 
is  by  order  of  Court  appointed  and  set  apart  for  that  service. 

“This  Court  does  desire  and  appoint  Capt.  Lord,  Mr.  Henry 
Woolcot,  John  Allyn,  William  Wadsworth,  or  a  major  part  of 
them,  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Mathew  Allyn,  to  order  and  dispose 
of  the  pay  that  is  to  come  to  the  Colony  from  Capt.  John.  Cullick, 
so  as  that  it  may  answer  such  Bills  as  may  be  charged  on  this 
Colony  by  our  Worshipful  Governor  or  his  order,  in  pursuance  of 
our  Patent,  in  England. 

“The  Treasurer  is  appointed  to  sign  the  Letter  of  Credit, 
whereby  the  Governor  may  be  authorized  to  charge  Bills  on  the 
Colony  to  the  value  of  500  £  according  to  former  act  of  the  Court. 
The  Treasurer  is  to  give  order  to  the  Committee  for  the  delivery 
of  pay  when  Bills  are  charged. 
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“The  Secretary  is  ordered  to  subscribe  in  the  name  of  the 
Court,  the  Address,  Petition  and  Letters  to  the  Nobles  and  to  the 
Corporation,  and  deliver  to  the  Governor  copies  of  the  same ;  and 
in  case  it  be  judged  expedient  the  Governor  is  desired  to  subscribe 
the  Address  and  Petition.” 

The  “Instructions”  to  Governor  Winthrop,  the  Address  to  the 
King,  the  Petition  to  the  King  for  a  Charter,  the  Letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Manchester  (as  supposed  by  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  it 
being  without  address),  the  Letter  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and 
the  Letter  from  Lord  Say  and  Seal  to  Governor  Winthrop,  will 
now  be  given.  First,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  dispute  between 
the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  Colonies  over  the  Pequot  coun¬ 
try  appears  to  have  been  unsettled  as  late  as  1659,  when  Major 
Mason,  appointed  by  the  Connecticut  General  Court,  presented 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  the  plea  of  Connect¬ 
icut,  claiming  right  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  “by  patent,  conquest, 
possession  and  allowance.”  This  difficulty  with  Massachusetts 
seems  to  have  had  an  influence  in  deciding  Connecticut  to  take 
active  measures  in  an  attempt  to  secure  a  Charter,  when,  although 
Connecticut  had  previously  claimed  right  to  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  Pequot  country  by  patent,  it  stated  in  its  letter  to  Lord 
Say  and  Seal  that  it  had  “not  so  much  as  a  copy  of  a  patent.” 

“Instructions  for  our  Worshipful  Governor,  Agent  for  and 
in  behalf  of  the  General  Court  at  Connecticut,  both  for  presenting 
our  Address  and  Petition  to  the  King’s  Majesty,  and  also  for 
procuring  a  Patent  for  this  Colony.” 

“Imprimis :  For  advice  and  counsel,  it  is  desired  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  address  unto  these  noble  and  gentlemen,  The  Right 
Honorable  Lord  Say,  Earl  of  Manchester,  Lord  Brooke,  and  also 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  Mr.  Samuel  Peck,  Doctor  of  Physic,  and 
Mr.  Floyd,  of  the  Corporation ;  unto  whose  advice  and  counsel  the 
Committee  does  refer  you,  according  to  the  order  of  the  General 
Court,  to  act  or  to  desist. 

“2nd.  It  is  desired  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  use  all  due 
means  to  procure  a  Copy  of  the  Patent  referring  to  these  parts, 
granted  unto  those  Nobles  and  Gentlemen  whom  Mr.  Fenwick  did 
represent  in  his  act  of  sale  to  this  Colony.  And  in  case  the  Copy 
of  this  Patent  can  by  no  means  used  be  obtained,  then  you  are 
desired  to  advise  with  the  Counsel  forementioned,  what  to  do  in 
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reference  to  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Fenwick  for  the  regaining  such  sums 
as  have  been  disbursed  for  the  purchase  of  Jurisdiction  Right. 

“And  in  case  the  forementioned  Patent  can  be  procured,  our 
desire  is,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  consider  both  what  privileges, 
rights  and  immunities  are  therein  granted,  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  Copy  of  the  Bay  Patent;  and  what  is  conducible  in  both  to 
the  well-being  and  future  comfort  of  this  Colony,  our  desire  is 
may  be  inserted  and  comprehended  in  the  Patent  granted  and 
confirmed  to  this  Colony. 

“The  persons  whom  we  desire  to  be  nominated  in  the  Patent, 
to  whom  it  should  be  granted  and  confirmed  are,  John  Winthrop, 
Esq.,  and  Major  John  Mason,  Esq.,  Samuel  Willis,  Henry  Clark, 
Mathew  Allyn,  William  Phelps,  Richard  Treat,  Nathan  Gould, 
John  Talcott,  Daniel  Clark,  John  Deming,  Senior,  Anthony  How- 
kins,  Robert  Warner,  John  Clark,  Senior,  Robert  Royce,  Phillip 
Groves,  Jehu  Burr,  Mathew  Campfield ;  to  them  and  their  Associates 
and  successors. 

“The  Bounds  that  we  do  present  to  be  inserted  in  our  Patent, 
if  it  may  be  obtained,  are,  eastward  to  Plymouth  line,  northward 
to  the  limits  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  and  westward  to  the 
Bay  of  Delaware,  if  it  may  be. 

“And  respecting  liberties  and  privileges  inserted  in  the  Patent, 
not  to  be  inferior  or  short  to  what  is  granted  to  the  Massachusetts. 

“And  respecting  Customs,  that  if  it  may  be  obtained,  we,  in 
regard  of  our  mean  and  low  condition,  may  be  freed  for  what  may 
be  exported  from  hence  to  England,  and  from  thence  to  us,  for 
the  space  of  21  years  or  as  long  as  can  be  procured. 

“And  also  that  the  Islands'' adjacent,  that  are  not  already 
granted  to  any  other,  may  be  included  in  our  Patent. 

“And  likewise  respecting  the  monies  expended  by  our  agree¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Fenwick,  to  take  the  best  advice  you  can  meet  with 
from  the  Noblemen  mentioned  or  others  whom  you  think  meet 
to  address  unto,  what  is  requisite  to  be  done  for  to  regain  that 
money  if  it  may  be ;  declaring,  as  cause  requires,  the  repaying  of 
500  £. 

“Our  desire  is,  that  if  it  can  be  procured  there  may  be  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  that  particular  in  the  Bay  Patent,  where  they  are  to  begin 
to  run  their  line  betwixt  themselves  and  us. 

“We  desire  as  opportunity  tenders  itself,  that  there  may  be  a 
declaration  of  the  carriage  of  Capt.  Femes,  both  respecting  Hart- 
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ford  ship  taken  by  Rupert  and  Femes,  as  also  his  stealing  away 
the  Indians. 

“Respecting  the  Dutch,  we  desire  that  his  Majesty  may  be 
informed  of  their  settling  upon  the  Maine,  and  still  incroaching 
upon  the  English.” 


The  Address  to  the  King. 

“Most  Dread  Sovereign, 

“It  was  far  from  our  purpose  to  be  of  the  latest  of  your 
Majesty’s  subjects,  in  these  our  humble  approaches  unto  your 
Royal  presence.  We  are  not  only  separated  by  so  vast  an  Ocean 
from  our  dear  English  Brethren  that  [have  a]  place  under  the 
immediate  influence  and  splendor  of  so  great  a  Monarch,  in  that 
princely  Palace  of  his  renowned  imperial  City,  the  glory  of  the 
whole  earth,  but  also,  by  a  lone  tract  of  a  dismal  wilderness,  are 
very  remote  from  our  other  English  Americans  of  the  parts  of 
the  ordinary  recourse  of  shipping;  whereby  we  were  deprived  by 
the  too  soon  approaching  Winter,  together  with  some  other 
impediments,  of  the  timely  effecting  of  that  which  was  long  since 
concluded  our  duty  and  desire,  namely  to  prostrate  ourselves  by  an 
humble  address  at  our  sovereign  Prince’s  feet. 

“Our  Fathers  &  some  few  yet  alive  of  their  associates  in  so  great 
an  undertaking,  of  transporting  themselves,  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  into  this  western  world,  had  certainly  very  pious  and  public 
ends,  the  propagation  of  the  blessed  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
amongst  the  Heathen,  who  till  then  had  never  heard  the  sound 
thereof,  as  also  the  honor  and  further  extent  of  the  British  mon¬ 
archy;  and  thereupon  came  over,  upon  the  full  and  free  consent, 
allowance  and  special  favor  of  his  Highness,  our  ever  lamented  late 
Sovereign  Lord,  your  Royal  father  of  glorious  memory,  expressly 
declared  in  his  gracious  Letters  Patents  granted  to  the  undertakers 
of  the  Plantation  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England.  In 
that  part  of  the  Country,  near  the  port  of  their  first  arrival  they 
settled  for  a  time,  till  upon  experience  they  found  that  place  would 
be  too  strait  for  so  great  a  number  if  they  should  continue  all 
there  long  together.  They  therefore  undertook  a  troublesome, 
hazardous  and  chargeable  discovery  of  the  more  inland  parts  of 
the  Country ;  where  coming  to  the  great  fair  River  of  Connecticut, 
having  opportunity  by  the  free  tender  of  the  sale  of  some  large 
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tracts  of  lands  fit  for  the  settling  of  divers  Plantations  or  Towns, 
proffered  unto  them  by  the  Sachems  or  Heathen  Princes  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  other  natives  under  them,  the  then  propri¬ 
etors  of  those  places,  they  thought  it  very  convenient  to  purchase 
those  lands  of  them  who  appeared  to  be  the  owners  and  possessors 
of  the  same;  which  could  not  but  tend  to  the  enlargement  of  his 
Majesty’s  Dominions,  and  be  a  good  step  towards  the  yet  further 
extent  thereof,  and  the  benefit  of  the  English  people.  And  there¬ 
upon  transplanted  themselves  and  us  to  this  place,  where  we  were 
but  now  in  a  manner  upon  our  very  beginnings  of  taking  possession 
and  inhabiting  the  places  which  we  had  bought  at  no  small  ex¬ 
penses,  when  those  sad  and  unhappy  times  of  troubles  and  wars 
begun  in  England,  which  we  could  only  bewail  with  sighs  and 
mournful  tears:  And  have  ever  since  hid  ourselves  behind  the 
Mountains,  in  this  desolate  desert,  as  a  people  forsaken,  choosing 
rather  to  sit  solitary  and  wait  only  upon  the  Divine  Providence  for 
protection  than  to  apply  ourselves  to  any  of  those  many  changes 
of  powers,  our  hearts  as  well  as  our  stations  still  remaining  free 
from  illegal  engagement  and  entire  to  your  Majesty’s  interests, 
even  now  at  the  return  of  our  Lord  the  King  to  his  Crown  and 
dignities.  The  beams  of  whose  sovereignty  (like  that  admired  star 
that  appeared  at  noonday  at  his  happy  nativity,)  have  filled  the 
world’s  hemisphere  and  appeared  also  over  the  great  deeps  in  this 
our  Horizon;  whereby  we  are  newly  animated  and  encouraged  to 
take  upon  us  this  boldness  to  implore  your  Majesty’s  favor  and 
gracious  protection,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  accept  this 
Colony,  your  own  Colony,  a  little  branch  of  your  mighty  Empire ; 
that  as  we  have  hitherto  (by  the  great  goodness  of  the  Almighty,) 
since  the  overpassed  difficulties  and  hardships  of  our  beginnings, 
enjoyed  peace  and  prosperous  proceedings,  we  might  yet  be  made 
more  happy  in  the  fruition  and  continuance  of  the  same,  through 
your  Majesty’s  goodness  and  bounty  in  granting  our  humble  Peti¬ 
tion,  when  we  shall  have  liberty  to  present  the  same  by  a  person 
herewith  sent  from  amongst  us,  to  attend  your  highness’  pleasure, 
that  thereby  you  may  have  a  more  full  account  of  whatever  con¬ 
cerns  your  poor  Pilgrims  here. 

“That  we  presumed  publicly  and  solemnly  to  proclaim  and 
declare  for  your  Majesty  here,  before  we  had  a  form  and  express 
order  for  the  same,  we  humbly  crave  your  gracious  pardon.  The 
expectation  of  your  Royal  Command  therein,  caused  us  a  while 
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to  defer,  but  not  receiving  it  by  the  ships  before  winter,  it  made 
us  thus  presume  upon  your  favorable  acceptance  of  our  publishing 
to  the  world  our  true  allegiance  to  our  Lord  the  King. 

“Most  illustrious  Sir,  be  pleased  to  excuse  our  poverty,  that 
have  nothing  to  present  your  Majesty  from  this  Wilderness  but 
our  hearts  and  loyal  affections,  which  stir  us  up  to  supplicate  the 
Eternal  Majesty,  the  King  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  for  all  happiness 
and  blessings  both  temporal  and  spiritual  to  be  plentifully  and 
abundantly  poured  down  from  Heaven  upon  your  Royal  Throne, 
that  so  we  thereby,  together  with  all  those  numberless  members 
of  your  Majesty’s  subjects,  may  live  under  your  protection  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life  in  all  Godliness  and  honesty. 

“With  all  humble  acknowledgment  of  our  Loyalty,  real  and  due 
subjection  and  allegiance  to  your  Majesty,  we  crave  leave  in  all 
submission  to  subscribe  ourselves, 

Your  Majesty’s  most  faithful  and 
loyal  subjects  &  servants.” 

The  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester  (as  supposed). 

“Right  Honorable: 

Our  present  station  and  condition  being  by  the  wise  step- 
ordering  Providence  of  the  Almighty  settled  in  this  remote  wilder¬ 
ness,  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  far  distant  from  such  opportu¬ 
nities  that  might  be  advantageous  to  us  and  our  posterity  in  a 
familiar  access  by  ourselves  or  representatives  unto  his  Highness 
our  gracious  Sovereign,  for  the  obtaining  such  favors  as  may  tend 
to  our  safety  and  settlement,  we  are  necessitated  to  embrace  op¬ 
portunities  to  implore  the  aid  and  countenance  of  such  as  the 
Lord  may  stir  up  to  be  favourers  of  the  work  of  God  amongst 
us.  And  the  abundance  and  plenary  test,  that  we  have  so  frequently 
been  furnished  with,  not  only  respecting  the  gracious  inclination 
and  disposition  of  your  Honour’s  spirit  towards  the  sons  of  Zion, 
but  also  does  not  a  little  encourage  us  in  our  own  behalf  and  as 
representing  the  whole  Colony,  humbly  to  present  our  desires 
and  earnest  requests  unto  your  Lordship,  to  afford  us  your  favour 
in  countenancing  and  ushering  into  the  King’s  Majesty’s  audience 
our  Address  and  Petition,  if  your  Honour  judge  it  seasonable;  and 
our  further  request  is  that  we  may  obtain  your  counsel  and  advice 
to  our  Agent,  in  such  particulars  as  may  be  by  him  presented 
to  your  Honour’s  consideration,  either  respecting  monies  dis- 
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bursed  by  this  Colony  to  Mr.  Fenwick  for  Jurisdiction  Power  etc., 
and  also  respecting  the  obtaining  of  a  Patent  for  this  Colony. 
For  although  the  Honorable  Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons 
did  own  this  a  distinct  Colony,  and  so  we  have  ever  stood  since  our 
beginning  in  administration  and  confederation  with  our  Brethren 
of  the  Massachusetts,  yet  we  want  a  Patent  to  secure  our  stand¬ 
ing  and  to  confirm  our  privileges  and  to  strengthen  us  against  such 
as  may  oppose  our  present  interests  in  civil  policy.  Honorable  Sir, 
we  can  thus  far  excuse  our  boldness  in  presenting  our  humble 
requests  at  this  time  to  yourself,  together  with  some  others  of 
noble  quality,  whose  intercession  if  we  can  obtain  we  hope  will  be 
of  great  avail  on  our  behalf.  The  great  disappointment  that  we 
meet  wTith  about  an  Agreement  that  was  made  by  this  Colony 
with  the  forementioned  Mr.  Fenwick,  does  necessitate  us  there¬ 
unto.  We  disbursed  a  considerable  sum  of  estate,  to  the  value  of 
1600  £,  unto  Mr.  Fenwick.  He  pretending  power  and  authority, 
as  a  Patentee,  over  the  River  and  the  lands  adjacent,  when  he 
intended  to  return  to  England,  propounded  to  this  Court  at 
Connecticut,  the  sale  of  Sea  Brook  Fort,  with  the  lands  upon  the 
River  and  other  lands  more  remote ;  which,  if  refused  by  the  Colony 
or  Court,  he  would  (as  it  was  reported,  frequently,)  otherwise 
dispose  of,  either  by  imposing  taxes,  customs  etc.,  or  else  (as  was 
feared),  sell  it  to  the  Dutch,  which  as  was  conceived  would  have 
been  very  destructive  to  our  comforts,  occasioning  broils  and 
contests  betwixt  them  and  us.  We  therefore,  conceiving  it  would 
tend  to  our  peace  and  settlement,  were  willing  to  attend  his  proposi¬ 
tions  ;  and  out  of  desires  to  lay  a  good  foundation  of  enjoying 
the  advantage  both  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastic  rights,  privileges  and 
immunities,  for  ourselves  and  posterities,  under  the  shadow  of 
Patent  Right,  (by  virtue  whereof,  he  pretended,  and  could  have 
no  other  way,  power  or  authority  to  make  sale  unto  us  of  what  he 
agreed  to  confirm  unto  this  Jurisdiction,)  we  willingly  disbursed 
(though  much  disabled,  by  reason  of  our  meanness  and  poverty,) 
the  sum  forementioned;  which  though  it  has  much  oppressed  us, 
yet  could  we  but  have  enjoyed  what  we  expected,  it  would  have 
satisfied;  but  now  we  see  ourselves  as  naked  as  before,  having 
neither  Patent  or  Copy  of  it,  nor  aught  else  that  may  insure  us 
of  future  continuance  of  our  present  privileges.  And  therefore 
are  necessitated  from  several  other  respects,  to  lay  out  ourselves, 
and  to  improve  all  the  interest  that  we  can  raise  in  our  native  soil, 
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for  obtaining  relief  in  this  our  state  and  condition,  which  human 
frailty  has  in  a  great  measure  cast  us  into.  Had  we  not  been  too 
credulous  and  confident  of  the  goodness  and  faithfulness  of  that 
Gentlemen  we  might  possibly  have  been  at  a  better  pass.  But  we 
shall  crave  leave  to  refer  further  enlargement  to  our  Agent,  only 
reduplicating  our  earnest  request  that  your  Honor  would  be 
pleased  to  afford  us  the  great  favor  of  your  advice  and  counsel, 
as  need  requires,  and  occasion  offers  itself. 

“If  this  poor  people  may  find  such  acceptance,  and  our  re¬ 
quest  such  entertainment,  with  yourself,  as  that  through  your 
Honor’s  help  and  mediation  we  may  find  grace  and  audience  with 
our  Gracious  Sovereign,  we  shall  thereby  be  refreshed,  as  with 
the  sweet  smiles  of  our  Father,  and  be  excited  to  return  the  tribute 
of  daily  prayer  for  your  Lordship’s  prosperity;  and  humbly  sub¬ 
scribe,  &c.” 

The  Petition  to  the  King. 

“The  humble  petition  of  the  General  Court,  at  Hartford  upon 
Connecticut,  in  New-England,  to  the  high  and  mighty 
prince  Charles  the  second,  humbly  showing: — 

“That  whereas  your  petitioners  have  not  had,  for  many  years 
past,  since  their  possession  and  inhabiting  these  western  and  in¬ 
land  parts  of  this  wilderness,  any  opportunity,  by  reason  of  the 
calamities  of  the  late  sad  times,  to  seek  for,  and  obtain  such  grants, 
by  letters  patent  from  your  excellent  majesty,  their  sovereign 
lord  and  king,  as  might  assure  them  of  such  liberties  and  privileges, 
and  sufficient  powers,  as  might  encourage  them  to  go  on  through 
all  difficulties,  hazards,  and  expenses,  in  so  great  a  work  of  planta¬ 
tion,  in  a  place  so  remote  from  the  Christian  world,  and  a  desert  so 
difficultly  subdued,  and  no  way  improvable  for  subsistence,  but 
by  great  cost  and  hard  labour,  with  much  patience  and  cares. 

“And  whereas,  besides  the  great  charge  that  hath  been  ex¬ 
pended  by  our  fathers,  and  some  of  their  associates  yet  surviving, 
about  the  purchases,  building,  fortifying,  and  other  matters  of 
culturing  and  improving  to  a  condition  of  safety  and  subsistence, 
in  the  places  of  our  present  abode,  among  the  heathen,  whereby 
there  is  a  considerable  and  real  addition  to  the  honour  and  en¬ 
largement  of  his  majesty’s  dominion,  by  the  sole  disbursements 
of  his  majesty’s  subjects  here;  of  their  own  proper  estates,  they 
have  laid  out  a  very  great  sum  for  the  purchasing  a  jurisdiction 
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right  of  Mr.  George  Fenwick,  which  they  were  given  to  understand 
was  derived  from  true  royal  authority,  by  letters  patent,  to  cer¬ 
tain  lords  and  gentlemen  therein  nominated,  a  copy  whereof  was 
produced  before  the  commissioners  of  the  colonies,  and  approved 
by  them,  as  appears  by  their  records,  a  copy  whereof  is  ready  to 
be  presented  at  your  majesty’s  command,  though,  either  by  fire 
at  a  house  where  it  had  been  sometimes  kept,  or  some  other  accident, 
is  now  lost;  with  which  your  poor  subjects  were  rather  willing  to 
have  contented  themselves,  in  those  afflicting  times,  than  to  seek  for 
power  or  privileges  from  any  other  than  their  lawful  prince  and 
sovereign. 

“May  it,  therefore,  please  your  most  gracious  and  excellent 
majesty,  to  confer  upon  your  humble  petitioners,  who  unanimously 
do  implore  your  highness’s  favour  and  grace  therein,  those  liberties, 
rights,  authorities,  and  privileges,  which  were  granted  by  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  letters  patent,  to  certain  lords  and  gentlemen,  so  pur¬ 
chased  as  aforesaid,  or  which  were  enjoyed  from  those  letters 
patent,  granted  to  the  Massachusetts  plantation,  by  our  fathers, 
and  some  of  us  yet  surviving,  when  there,  in  our  beginning  inhabit¬ 
ing;  and  upon  which  those  large  encouragements,  liberties,  and 
privileges,  so  great  a  transplantation,  from  our  dear  England  was 
undertaken,  and  supposed  to  be  yet  our  inheritance,  till  the  running 
of  that  western  line,  the  bounded  limits  of  those  letters  patent,  did, 
since  our  removal  thence,  determine  our  lot  to  be  fallen  without 
the  limits  of  that  so  bounded  authority. 

“May  it  please  your  majesty  graciously  to  bestow  upon  your 
humble  supplicants  such  royal  munificence,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  a  draft  or  instrument,  which  is  ready  here  to  be  tendered,  at  your 
gracious  order. 

“And  whereas,  besides  those  many  other  great  disbursements 
as  aforesaid,  in  prosecution  of  this  wilderness  work,  your  poor 
petitioners  were  forced  to  maintain  a  war  against  one  nation  of 
the  heathens,  that  did  much  interrupt  the  beginnings  of  your  serv¬ 
ants,  by  many  bloody  and  hostile  acts,  whereby  divers  of  our 
dear  countrymen  were  treacherously  destroyed,  and  have,  also, 
been  ever  since,  and  are  still,  at  much  charge  in  keeping  such  a  cor¬ 
respondence  of  peace  and  amity  with  the  divers  sorts  of  the  heathen 
nations,  that  are  round  about  your  plantations,  thus  far  extended 
into  the  bowels  of  the  country,  besides  the  maintenance  of  all  public 
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charges  for  church  and  civil  affairs,  which  are  very  great  in  respect 
of  our  great  poverty. 

“May  it  please  your  most  excellent  majesty,  out  of  your  prince¬ 
ly  bounty,  to  grant  such  an  immunity  from  customs,  as  may 
encourage  the  merchants  to  supply  our  necessities  in  such  com¬ 
modities  as  may  be  wanting  here,  for  which  we  have  neither  silver 
nor  gold  to  pay;  but  the  supply  in  that  kind  may  enable,  in  due 
time  to  search  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  some  good  minerals, 
whereof  there  seems  to  be  fair  probabilities,  or  produce  some  such 
other  staple  commodities,  as  may,  in  future  time,  appear  to  be 
good  effects  of  your  majesty’s  goodness  and  bounty.  If  your  poor 
colony  may  find  this  gracious  acceptance  with  your  majesty,  as  to 
grant  their  humble  desire,  whereby  they  may  be  encouraged  to 
go  on  cheerfully  and  strenuously  in  their  plantation  business,  in 
hope  of  a  comfortable  settlement  for  themselves  and  their  posterity, 
that  under  your  royal  protection  they  may  prosper  in  this  desert ; 
they  shall,  as  is  their  acknowledged  duty,  ever  pray  for  your  great 
tranquillity  and  perpetual  happiness;  and  humbly  craving  leave, 
they  subscribe  themselves  your  majesty’s  loyal  subjects  and  serv¬ 
ants,  the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  in  New-Eng- 
land,  per  their  order  signed. 

Jan.  7,  1662.  Daniel  Clark,  Sec’ry. 

The  Letter  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal. 

“Right  Honorable,” 

“The  former  encouragements  that  our  fathers,  and  some  of 
their  yet  surviving  associates,  received  from  your  honor  to  trans¬ 
plant  themselves  and  families  into  these  inland  parts  of  this  vast 
wilderness,  where  (as  we  have  been  given  to  understand)  your 
honor  was,  and  as  we  conceive  and  hope  are  still  interested,  by 
virtue  of  patent  power  and  authority,  doth  not  only  persuade  us, 
but  assure  us  of  your  patronage  and  favor,  in  that  which  may 
come  within  your  power,  wherein  our  comfort  and  settlement,  and 
the  well  being  of  our  posterity  and  the  whole  colony,  both  in  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  policy,  is  so  deeply  concerned:  Honorable  Sir, 
not  long  after  that  some  persons  of  note  amongst  us,  and  well 
known  to  yourself,  whose  names  in  that  respect  we  forbear  to 
write,  had  settled  upon  this  river  of  Connecticut,  and  some  planta¬ 
tions  up  the  river  were  possessed,  and  in  some  measure  improved, 
Mr.  George  Fenwick  took  possession  of  Saybrook  fort,  there  re- 
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siding  for  certain  or  several  years;  at  length  he  was  moved,  for 
ends  best  known  to  himself,  to  return  to  England,  and  thereupon 
propounded  by  himself,  your  agent,  the  sale  of  the  fort,  with  the 
housing  there,  and  several  appurtenances,  together  with  all  the 
lands  on  the  river,  and  so  to  the  Narragansett  Bay,  with  juris¬ 
diction  power  to  this  colony,  which  was  exceedingly  opposed  by 
several  amongst  us,  whom  some  of  us  have  heard  to  affirm  that 
such  a  thing  would  be  very  distasteful  to  your  honor,  with  the  rest 
of  the  noble  patentees,  who  had  very  bountiful  intentions  to  this 
colony;  nevertheless,  though  there  was  a  stop  for  the  present, 
yet  in  some  short  time  (God  removing  some  from  us  by  death, 
that  were  interested  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  several  of 
those  nobles  and  gentlemen  the  patentees  in  England)  the  business 
of  purchase  was  revived  by  Mr.  Fenwick,  and  expressions  to  this 
purpose  given  out  by  him,  or  his  agents,  or  both;  that  he  had 
power  to  dispose  of  the  premises,  the  rest  of  the  patentees  desert¬ 
ing,  it  fell  into  his  hands  by  agreement,  and  in  case  the  towns  on 
the  river  refused  to  comply  with  such  terms  as  he  proposed  for 
the  purchasing  of  the  said  fort,  &c.  it  was  frequently  reported  that 
he  purposed  either  to  impose  customs  on  the  river  or  make  sale 
thereof  to  the  Dutch  our  noxious  neighbours;  at  last,  for  our 
peace,  and  settlement,  and  security,  (as  we  hoped),  we  made,  by 
our  committee,  an  agreement  with  the  said  Mr.  Fenwick,  a  copy 
whereof  is  ready  to  be  presented  unto  your  honor,  which  cost 
this  river  one  thousand  six  hundred  pounds,  or  thereabouts,  where¬ 
in  your  honor  may  see  the  great  abuse  that  we  received  at  Mr.  Fen¬ 
wick’s  hands,  he  receiving  a  vast  sum  from  a  poor  people,  and  we 
scarcely  at  all  advantaged  thereby,  nay  we  judge  our  condition 
worse  than  if  we  had  contented  ourselves  with  the  patronage  of 
the  grand  patentees,  for  we  have  not  so  much  as  a  copy  of  a  patent 
to  secure  our  standing  as  a  commonwealth,  nor  to  ensure  us  of  the 
continuance  of  our  rights  and  privileges  and  immunities  which 
we  thought  the  jurisdiction  power  and  authority,  which  Mr.  Fen¬ 
wick  had  engaged  to  us,  and  we  paid  for  at  a  dear  rate,  nor  any 
thing  under  his  hand  to  engage  him  and  his  heirs,  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  that  which  was  aimed  at  and  intended  in  our  purchase: 
the  lands  up  the  river,  for  a  long  tract,  the  Massachusetts  colony 
doth  challenge,  and  have  run  the  line,  which,  as  they  say,  falls 
into  one  of  our  towns ;  on  the  other  side  towards  Narragansett, 
we  know  not  how  to  claim,  being  destitute  of  patent  and  a  copy 
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to  decide  the  bounds.  Be  pleased,  noble  sir,  to  consider  our  condi¬ 
tion,  who  have  taken  upon  us  this  boldness  to  address  to  his 
majesty,  our  sovereign  lord,  and  to  petition  his  grace  and  favor 
towards  us,  in  granting  us  the  continuance  of  his  protection  and 
the  continuance  of  those  privileges  and  immunities,  that  we  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  in  this  remote  western  part  of  the  world;  and 
likewise  for  a  patent  whereby  we  may  be  encouraged  and 
strengthened  in  our  proceedings.  Right  honorable,  our  humble 
request  to  yourself  is,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  countenance 
our  enterprise,  and  so  far  to  favor  us  as  to  counsel  and  advise 
our  agent,  who  is  to  represent  this  poor  colony  and  to  act  in  our 
behalf,  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  our  honored  governor,  whom  we 
have  commissioned  and  also  directed  to  await  your  honor’s  pleasure 
for  advice  and  counsel,  both  respecting  our  petition  to  the  king’s 
majesty,  as  also  respecting  the  case  foremen tioned,  that  if  there 
be  any  relief  for  us,  we  may  not  lose  such  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  be  exposed  to  further  expense  for  the  obtaining  a 
patent.  If  we  may  find  this  favor  with  your  honor  to  afford  your 
advice  and  counsel,  and  helpfulness  to  bring  to  pass  our  desires, 
we  shall  still  acknowledge  your  enlarged  bounty  and  favorable 
respect  to  us  and  ours,  and  ever  pray  an  inundation  of  mercies 
may  flow  in  upon  your  lordship  from  the  AUTHOR  and  FOUN¬ 
TAIN  of  blessing.  With  all  due  respects,  we  subscribe,  sir,  your 
lordship’s  humble  servants,  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut.  Per  their  order  signed, 

Per  Daniel  Clark,  Secretary.” 

The  Letter  from  Lord  Say  and  Seal  to  Governor  Winthrop, 
December  11th,  1661. 

“Mr.  Winthrop,” 

“ I  received  your  letter,  by  Mr.  Richards,  and  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  at  London  myself 
to  have  done  you  and  my  good  friends,  in  New-England,  the  best 
service  I  could ;  but  my  weakness  has  been  such,  and  my  old  disease 
of  the  gout  falling  upon  me,  I  did  desire  leave  not  to  come  up  this 
winter,  but  I  have  written  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  Lord  chamber- 
lain  of  his  majesty’s  household,  to  give  you  the  best  assistance  he 
may ;  and  indeed  he  is  a  noble  and  worthy  lord,  and  one  that  loves 
those  that  are  godly.  And  he  and  I  did  join  together,  that  our 
godly  friends  of  New-England  might  enjoy  their  just  rights  and 
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liberties ;  and  this  colonel  Crowne,  who,  I  hear,  is  still  in  London, 
can  fully  inform  you.  Concerning  that  of  Connecticut,  I  am  not 
able  to  remember  all  the  particulars;  but  I  have  written  to  my 
lord  chamberlain,  that  when  you  shall  attend  him,  (which  I  think 
will  be  best  for  you  to  do,  and  therefore  I  have  inclosed  a  letter  to 
him,  in  yours)  that  you  may  deliver  it,  and  I  have  desired  him  to 
acquaint  you  where  you  may  speak  with  Mr.  Jesup,  who,  when 
we  had  the  patent,  was  our  clerk,  and  he,  I  believe,  is  able  to  inform 
you  best  about  it,  and  I  have  desired  my  lord  to  wish  him  so  to  do. 
I  do  think  he  is  now  in  London.  My  love  remembered  unto  you,  I 
shall  remain, 

Your  very  loving  friend, 
W.  Say  and  Seal.” 

There  are  a  number  of  facts  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing  six  documents,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
letter  from  Lord  Say  to  Winthrop,  was  the  work  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut.  This  committee, 
it  may  here  be  stated,  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  rather 
practical  politicians. 

The  first  fact  is  that  in  the  Instructions  to  Winthrop  he  was 
asked  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Warwick  Patent,  “granted  unto 
those  Nobles  and  Gentlemen  whom  Mr.  Fenwick  did  represent 
in  his  act  of  sale  to  this  Colony,”  and  if  no  copy  could  be  obtained, 
then  to  obtain  advice  as  to  getting  back  from  the  heirs  of  Fenwick 
“such  sums  as  have  been  disbursed  for  the  purchase  of  Jurisdiction 
Right.”  In  connection  with  this  first  fact  several  observations 
may  be  made.  In  Fenwick’s  “act  of  sale”  or  deed  to  the  Colony  in 
1644,  the  language  of  the  deed  itself  gives  no  indication  that  he 
was  in  any  sense  whatever  representing  “those  Nobles  and  Gentle¬ 
men,”  or  was  their  agent.  In  the  British  Museum  have  been  found 
several  letters  from  Fenwick  to  friends  of  his  in  England  wherein 
he  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  settlement  was  never  likely  to 
return  him  the  capital  which  he  had  invested  in  it.  And  then  when 
he  sold  to  the  Hartord  people  in  1644,  he  warranted  the  title  to  that 
which  he  had  sold  against  all  claims  that  might  be  made  by  any  other 
person  because  of  disbursements.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  such 
claims  were  ever  made.  Fenwick  had  personally  invested  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  settlement  on  the  Connecticut  River.  The  Warwick  Patent 
called  for  a  stretch  of  land  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  along  the 
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coast,  but  the  patentees  selected  for  settlement  only  a  portion  of 
that  territory,  namely,  the  lands  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
established  a  jurisdiction  over  the  said  lands,  appointing  the 
younger  Winthrop  Governor  of  the  river  and  the  lands  adjoining 
thereto.  The  said  lands  on  the  river  and  the  jurisdiction  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  patentees,  Fenwick  agreed  should  belong  to  the  Hart¬ 
ford  people.  The  Pequot  country,  from  Narragansett  River  to 
Saybrook  Fort,  Fenwick  agreed  should  belong  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Hartford  people,  if  it  came  into  his  power.  This  was  a  con¬ 
ditional  agreement.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  was  based  on  this  conditional  agreement.  The  considera¬ 
tion  was  later  reduced,  by  agreement,  to  the  specific  sum  of  eighteen 
hundred  pounds.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  Fenwick  made 
an  effort  to  secure  the  Pequot  country  for  the  Connecticut  Colony 
and  that  he  also  endeavored  to  obtain  an  enlargement  of  the  liberties 
of  the  patent,  in  other  words,  a  charter,  for  whatever  lands  should 
belong  to  Connecticut,  setting  up  a  form  of  government  and  placing 
Connecticut  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  Fenwick  could  not  reasonably  be  assumed  to  have  contem¬ 
plated  securing  a  grant  of  jurisdiction  over  the  New  Haven  Colony, 
(which  had  its  own  government  and  was  also  included  within  the 
Warwick  Patent) ,  to  the  Connecticut  Colony,  although  that  was  the 
final  result  of  the  charter  of  1662  after  protest  by  New  Haven.  The 
patent  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Lord  Say,  Lord  Brook  and 
others,  forming  the  company  of  patentees,  to  which  Fenwick  later 
belonged,  was  a  deed  preceding  Fenwick’s  deed  to  the  Connecticut  or 
Hartford  Colony,  but  the  deed  from  Fenwick  did  not  convey  all  the 
land  included  in  the  deed  or  patent  from  Warwick.  It  is  evident  that 
Fenwick  did  not  consider  himself,  alone,  possessed  of  authority  to 
convey  more  than  the  lands  on  the  Connecticut  River.  In  making 
the  conditional  agreement  as  to  the  Pequot  country  in  1644,  he  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  his  position,  five  years  before,  in  1639, 
when  he  referred  the  matter  of  the  dispute  between  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  over  the  conquered  Pequot  country  to  the  other 
patentees.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1645,  after  Fenwick’s  deed  to 
the  Colony,  Governor  Haynes,  Deputy  Governor  Hopkins,  Fen¬ 
wick,  Whiting  and  Welles  were  appointed  by  the  Connecticut 
General  Court  “to  agitate  the  business  concerning  the  enlargement 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Patent  for  this  Jurisdiction,  ....  they  have 
liberty  to  proceed  therein,  at  such  reasonable  charge  as  they  shall 
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judge  meet.”  Here  was  anticipation  of  additional  expense,  without 
any  suggestion  that  Fenwick,  personally,  was  liable  to  pa}'  the 
expense,  or  that  he  personally  was  under  an  obligation  to  secure  a 
charter.  And  yet,  after  Fenwick’s  death,  the  Connecticut  Colony 
demanded  repayment  of  500  £,  which  it  appropriated  towards  the 
expense  of  Winthrop’s  trip  to  England,  and  on  top  of  that  instruct¬ 
ed  Winthrop,  in  the  event  a  copy  of  the  Warwick  Patent  could  not 
be  obtained,  to  seek  advice  for  “regaining  such  sums  as  have  been 
disbursed  for  the  purchase  of  Jurisdiction  Right.”  Later,  in  the 
Instructions  to  Winthrop,  the  committee  of  the  Colony  evinces  a 
desire  for  information  as  to  the  method  to  be  pursued  “to  regain 
that  money  if  it  may  be,”  which  had  been  paid  on  account  of  the 
purchase  from  Fenwick,  suggesting  that  the  committee  wanted 
something  for  nothing.  In  1683,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Saffin  on 
behalf  of  the  proprietors  in  answer  to  the  claim  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  claimed  land  included  within  the  Warwick  Patent, 
that  the  patentees  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  expended  nine 
thousand  pounds  in  the  business  of  making  a  settlement  in  New 
England.  Fenwick’s  particular  share  of  this  expense  does  not 
appear,  neither  does  it  appear  that  the  1800  pounds  agreed  upon 
in  the  second  amendment  to  the  deed  of  sale  was  exorbitant. 

The  second  fact  is  that  in  the  said  Instructions,  in  the  event  that 
a  copy  of  the  Warwick  Patent  could  be  found,  Winthrop  was  to 
consider  “what  privileges,  rights  and  immunities”  were  therein 
granted,”  and  to  compare  it  with  the  Copy  of  the  Bay  Patent ;  and 
then  the  committee  desired  that  the  good  points  of  both  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  new  Patent,  properly  called  a  charter,  which 
Winthrop  was  to  seek  from  the  King  for  the  Connecticut  Colony. 

The  third  fact  is  that  the  west  boundary  of  the  land  requested  in 
the  charter,  sought  by  the  committee,  was  the  Bay  of  Delaware, 
which,  being  so  far  west,  included  the  New  Haven  Colony.  Fenwick 
in  his  deed  of  sale  had  mentioned  no  lands  any  further  west  than  the 
Saybrook  Fort  and  the  lands  on  the  Connecticut  River.  In  1640, 
the  New  Haven  Colony  had  purchased  lands  on  both  sides  of  Dela¬ 
ware  Bay,  on  which  trading  houses  were  erected  and  to  which  fifty 
families  were  sent  to  begin  a  plantation  or  settlement,  but  in  two 
years  the  attempted  settlement  was  broken  up  by  disease  and  the 
attacks  of  the  Swedes. 

It  will  be  recalled,  again  in  reference  to  the  Pequot  country,  so 
much  in  agitation  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  that 
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Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  another  of  the  patentees  and  a  signer, 
together  with  Fenwick  and  others,  of  young  Winthrop’s  commis¬ 
sion  as  Governor,  sent  Francis  Stiles,  a  master  carpenter,  with  a 
party  of  men  to  commence  a  settlement  on  the  site  of  Windsor,  but 
that  some  people,  who  had  migrated  to  the  same  locality  from  Dor¬ 
chester,  Massachusetts,  prevented  Stiles  from  carrying  out  Salton- 
stall’s  instructions.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  Saltonstall  had  little 
love  for  the  Dorchester  people,  who  settled  Windsor,  one  of  the 
three  Connecticut  towns.  Whether  he  was  a  stumbling  block  in 
securing  a  conveyance  of  the  Pequot  country  to  the  Connecticut 
Colony  is  not  certain,  but  it  seems  possible. 

Next,  with  reference  to  the  Address  to  the  King,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  belated  acknowledgement  of  King  Charles  II  as 
sovereign,  written  in  rather  exalted  language,  was  accompanied  by 
a  suggestion  that  the  King  grant  the  Petition,  which  was  another 
and  separate  document.  The  Address  refers  to  the  three  Mass¬ 
achusetts  towns  of  Dorchester,  Newtown  and  Watertown,  although 
not  by  name,  states  that  “upon  experience  they  found  that  place 
[Massachusetts]  would  be  too  strait  for  so  great  a  number  if  they 
should  continue  all  there  long  together,”  which  perhaps  was  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  social  and  political  atmosphere  disagreed 
with  them ;  and  then  refers  to  their  migration  to  the  upper  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

The  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester  (as  supposed),  who  was 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  King’s  household,  requests  that  the 
Address  and  Petition  be  placed  before  the  King.  The  letter  declares 
that  1600  £  had  been  paid  to  Fenwick,  although  the  amended  Agree¬ 
ment  called  for  200  £  more  than  that.  The  suggestion  that  Fenwick 
would  sell  the  Fort  to  the  Dutch  is  absurd.  The  remark,  “Had  we 
not  been  too  credulous  and  confident  of  the  goodness  and  faithful¬ 
ness  of  that  Gentleman  we  might  possibly  have  been  at  a  better 
pass,”  seems  an  unwarranted  slur  upon  Fenwick’s  character. 

The  Petition  to  the  King  refers  to  the  fact  that  a  copy  of  the 
Warwick  Patent  had  been  produced  before  the  Commissioners  of 
the  United  Colonies,  as  hereinbefore  stated  in  Chapter  I,  “The  Eng¬ 
lish  Patents.”  Production  of  the  copy  of  the  Patent  at  that  time, 
1643,  was  evidence  that  the  Connecticut  Colony  had  a  right  to  be 
settled  where  they  were,  in  other  words,  that  they  were  on  land  which 
had  been  granted  by  a  patent.  The  younger  Winthrop,  appointed 
by  the  patentees  had  consented,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  the 
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settlements  on  the  upper  Connecticut,  which  became  the  Connecticut 
Colony.  There  were  two  purposes  in  the  granting  of  a  patent,  one 
being  the  privilege  of  settling  upon  certain  territory  and  thus 
enlarging  the  dominions  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  other  being 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  New  Haven  people 
had  settled  within  the  limits  of  the  Warwick  Patent  and  no  objection 
appearing  to  their  doing  so,  consent  to  their  settling  may  be 
implied. 

The  Letter  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal  alleges  “the  great  abuse”  that 
they  received  at  Mr.  Fenwick’s  hands  and  asserts  that  they  “have 
not  so  much  as  a  copy  of  a  patent”  to  secure  their  standing  as  a 
commonwealth.  The  deed  of  sale  from  Fenwick  shows  no  promise  on 
his  part  to  procure  a  patent  for  the  Connecticut  Colony  nor  does 
it  indicate  any  assignment  of  the  Warwick  Patent  to  the  said 
Colony. 

The  Letter  from  Lord  Say  and  Seal  to  Winthrop  evinces  a 
willingness  to  be  of  assistance,  but  makes  no  recommendation  for 
demands  of  further  repayments  of  money  from  the  heirs  of  Fen¬ 
wick;  nor  does  it  express  any  surprise  or  disappointment  at  the 
conduct  of  Fenwick  who  had  been  associated  with  Lord  Say  in  the 
enterprise  of  settlement  on  the  Connecticut  River.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Connecticut  Colony  made  any  demand  for  a  further 
repayment.  There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Fenwick 
was  guilty  of  any  wrong  in  his  dealings  with  the  Connecticut  Colony. 

Alexander  Johnston,  on  page  119  of  his  “Connecticut,”  makes 
the  following  statement,  which  in  view  of  the  foregoing  seems 
wholly  unjustified. 

“It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  [Fenwick]  deliberately  sold 
and  appropriated  the  proceeds  of  property  of  which  he  was  not  the 
sole  owner,  only  the  agent.” 

By  the  Charter  of  1662,  the  Connecticut  Colony  obtained  more 
than  it  had  originally  bargained  for  in  the  Agreement  with  Fenwick, 
the  same  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  along  the  sea 
coast  being  included  in  the  Charter  as  was  included  in  the  Warwick 
Patent.  It  would  seem  that  the  history  of  its  land  title  and  its  juris¬ 
dictional  authority  does  in  fact  go  back  to  the  Warwick  Patent,  the 
Colony  having  settled  within  the  limits  of  that  Patent,  and  that  the 
Warwick  Patent  is,  in  truth,  “the  old  Patent  of  Connecticut.” 
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In  May,  1663,  after  the  granting  of  the  Charter,  Fenwick’s 
sister,  Elizabeth  Cullick,  petitioned  the  Connecticut  General  Court, 
as  follows : 

“To  the  Honored  General  Court  of  Connecticut  Jurisdiction, 
now  assembled,  the  humble  petition  of  Elizabeth  Cullick,  relict  to 
Captain  John  Cullick,  deceased, 

Humbly  shows : 

“That  whereas  there  were  entered  into  (by  your  Petitioner’s 
husband,)  certain  obligations  for  the  making  of  payment  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  pounds  unto  this  honored  Court,  according  to  the 
terms  specified  in  the  two  obligations  given  for  the  same,  together 
with  the  payment  of  interest  in  case  of  failure  in  point  of  time,  one 
of  which  obligations  has  been  satisfied  &  taken  up,  &  the  other  in 
part  satisfied,  viz:  one  hundred  pounds,  four  shillings,  ten  pence, 
being  paid,  so  that  there  remains  one  hundred  fourty  &  nine  pounds, 
fifteen  shillings,  two  pence,  by  the  said  obligation,  for  your  peti¬ 
tioner  to  pay,  as  executrix  unto  her  late  husband.  And  forasmuch 
that  the  ground  of  those  obligations  given  by  your  petitioner’s 
husband,  was  upon  the  apprehension  that  there  had  been  a  total 
failure  in  the  brother  of  your  petitioner,  George  Fenwick,  Esq., 
respecting  his  procuring  of  a  Patent  for  the  Colony,  since  which  it 
has  appeared  that  there  was  a  mistake  therein,  for  that  there  was 
found  with  the  Executor  of  Mr.  Edward  Hopkins  some  such  writing, 
which  was  delivered  to  the  Honored  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  Governor 
and  Agent  for  the  Colony,  whereby  he  was  advantaged  in,  the  solicit¬ 
ing  the  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty  for,  and  in  the  procuring  of, 
those  Letters  Patent  now  obtained, — 

“Wherefore  your  Petitioner  does  pray  this  Honored  General 
Court,  that  they  will  please  to  accept  of  what  has  been  already  paid ; 
and  that  you  would  remit  the  one  hundred  fourty-nine  pounds, 
fifteen  shillings,  two  pence,  by  obligation  remaining ;  which  will  be  an 
acceptable  clemency  before  the  Lord  towards  your  petitioner,  and 
no  straitening  to  the  Treasury  of  this  Honored  Court.  And  your 
petitioner  shall  pray. 

“Elizabeth  Cullick.” 

At  a  session  of  the  Connecticut  General  Court  held  May  14, 
1663,  page  404  of  the  same  Volume  of  Colony  Records,  the  petition 
was  refused  in  the  following  language : 
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“The  petition  of  Mrs.  Cullick  was  this  day  read ;  and  the  Court 
voted,  that  they  did  not  see  cause  to  make  any  abatement  of  the  said 
bill,  according  as  she  petitioned.” 

From  the  Saybrook  Land  Records,  Vol.  1,  Page  31,  we  find  that 
the  balance  was  paid  ten  years  later  out  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  the  estate  of  George  Fenwick, 
deceased.  The  memorandum  of  the  sale  is  as  follows : 

“Land  belonging  to  John  Westall  bought  of  Mr.  Richard  Ely 
in  Saybrook.” 

“one  parsell  of  land  which  he  bought  and  purchased  of  Mr. 
Richard  Ely,  containing  by  estimation  sixty-four  acres,  be  it  more 
or  less,  being  so  much  meadow  and  so  much  upland,  the  whole  sixty- 
four  acres  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  marsh  running  by  the  edge  of 
it  to  a  big  walnut  marked  every  side  in  the  southwest  corner,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  lands  of  William  Beamon  and  Joseph  Ingham, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  five  rail  fence  where  once  stood  the  three 
railed  fence,  on  the  east  by  the  Cove ;  out  of  the  payment  of  this  land 
the  said  Westall  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  Connecticut  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  which  completed  what  was  due  of  Captain 
Cullick’s  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  bill  to  Connecticut,  as 
doth  more  fully  appear  in  a  deed  of  sale  now  in  the  hand  of  said 
Westall  bearing  date  with  this  Record,  the  25th  of  June,  1673.” 

George  Fenwick  was  buried  in  England  at  Berwick-on-the- 
Tweed,  which  is  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  and  on  the  border 
between  England  and  Scotland.  His  monument  bears  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “A  Good  Man  is  a  Public  Good.” 

With  reference  to  the  monument  or  tombstone  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Lady  Boteler,  wife  of  George  Fenwick,  is  the  following 
receipt  recorded  in  the  Saybrook  Land  Records,  Vol.  1,  Page  92  : 

“April  2d,  1679.” 

“Received  of  Thomas  Buckingham  of  Saybrook,  agent  for 
Benjamin  Batten,  Esqr.,  of  London,  and  in  payment  for  the  Tombe 
of  the  Lady  Alice  Boteler,  late  of  Saybrooke.  That  is  to  say,  the  full 
and  just  summe  of  Seven  pounds  sterling.” 

“I  say  Received  by  me  $35.” 

“Matthew  Griswold  Senior.” 

Tomb  Hill,  where  stood  Lady  Boteler’s  monument,  was  dug 
away  and  used  for  filling  at  the  wharf  and  railroad  station. 
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It  has  been  stated:  “There  was  formerly  no  inscription  on  the 
stone,  but  about  1850  or  1855,  a  stone  cutter,  who  was  employed 
near  by  placed  the  name  ‘Lady  Fenwick,  1648’,  on  one  side  of  the 
monument,  and  a  similar  inscription  with  a  cross  was  afterward  put 
on  the  other  side  by  Miss  Hart.” 

However,  Pres’t.  Stiles  of  Yale  visited  Saybrook  in  1793  and 
made  a  number  of  notes  concerning  the  tombstone,  including  the 
fact  that  he  found  part  of  an  inscription.  From  Vol.  6,  Page  70  of 
the  original  manuscript  of  his  “Itinerary”,  at  the  Yale  Library,  is 
taken  the  following: 

“Lady  Butler,  Wife  of  Mr.  Fenwick.  Tomb  Stone,  6  f.  x  3  f. 
ranges  N.  2 y2  gr.  E.” 

Pres’t.  Stiles  made  a  sketch  and  noted,  “  ‘Here  Lieth  ’  rest  oblit¬ 
erated,  Soft  red  stone,  broke  off.” 

Stiles  also  states  in  his  notes :  “Capt.  Dickinson,  Aet.  62,  b. 
1731,  remembers  Short  Inscript  lateral-wise  on  back  of  saddle,  now 
totally  obliterated.” 

“The  Griswold  famy  obliged  to  keep  in  Repair  in  Considern  of 
Black  Hall  Estate.” 

A  number  of  years  ago,  before  the  monument  was  moved  to  its 
present  location,  the  following  poem  was  written  by  Miss  F.  M. 
Caulkins. 


The  Tomb  of  Lady  Fenwick  at  Saybrook 

On  Saybrook’s  wave  washed  height 
The  English  lady  sleeps ; 

Lonely  the  tomb,  but  an  angel  of  light 
The  door  of  the  sepulchre  keeps. 

No  roof,  no  leafy  shade, 

The  vaulted  glory  mars — 

She  sleeps  in  peace,  with  the  light  on  her  bed 
Of  a  thousand  kindly  stars. 

She  sleeps  where  oft  she  stood, 

Far  from  her  native  shore. 

Wistfully  watching  the  bark  as  it  rode 
To  the  home  she  would  see  no  more. 
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She  sighed — “Oh  lovely  bowers  ! 

With  all  life’s  dews  impearled, 

Where  I  nestled  and  sang  with  the  rosy  hours, 

Nor  dreamed  of  this  distant  world. 

“Sweet  home  of  joy  and  love, 

My  old  ancestral  seat ! 

Away,  away,  flies  my  bosom’s  dove 
Dear  scenes  of  youth  to  greet. 

“O,  I  remember  well 

My  cradle  and  my  chair — 

The  story  so  sweet  that  my  mother  would  tell ; 

My  closet  hour  of  prayer ! 

“I  would  that  I  might  die 

On  that  dear  English  ground : 

Home  sleep  is  so  sweet ;  ’tis  so  good  to  lie 
With  old  yews  all  around. 

“A  pilgrim  band  we  came, 

Self-exiled  o’er  the  sea — 

Sowing  the  seeds  of  God’s  great  name, 

Wherever  a  foot-track  might  be. 

“And  I  loved  the  woodland  waste — 

The  free  pure  worship  of  God : 

And  the  cots  of  the  exiles  that  brightened  and  graced 
Wilds  where  the  savage  had  trod. 

“But  now  I  thirst,  I  pine 
On  my  native  soil  to  lie : 

To  drink  of  England’s  air  the  wine, 

To  kiss  her  turf  and  die. 

“It  must  not  be :  Sleep,  Sleep 
Lays  on  me  her  still  hand ; 

Let  me  drop,  where  I  looked  out  over  the  deep 
So  oft  for  my  native  land. 

“There’s  a  dearer  home  than  home, 

A  sweeter  air  than  native  air ; 

I  see  the  bright  hill  tops,  and  spirits  that  roam 
Beckoning,  beatified  there. 
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“And  lo  !  my  Saviour-star 
Shines  off  all  earthly  gloom ; 

His  messenger  comes — he  bears  me  afar 
To  a  fairer,  nobler  home.” 

By  grateful  love  enshrined, 

In  memory’s  book  heart-bound, 

She  sank  to  rest  with  the  cold  sea  wind, 

And  the  river’s  murmuring  sound. 

And  ever  this  wave  wTashed  shore 

Shall  be  linked  with  her  tomb  and  fame, 

And  blend  with  the  wind  and  the  billowy  roar, 

The  music  of  her  name. 

It  appears  from  the  following  testimony  recorded  in  the  Say- 
brook  Land  Records,  that  George  Fenwick  had  an  Indian  servant. 

“The  Teste  of  William  Hide,  &  Morgan  Bowers,  who  certifie  & 
say  that  wee  do  well  Remember  that  Obed  the  Indian  was  a  servunt 
to  Mr.  Fenwick  the  space  of  four  years,  &  we  are  able  to  say  he  was 
a  faithfull  servant  to  him,  &  that  for  his  service,  Mr.  Fenwick  Did 
Ingage  a  parcell  of  land  to  him,  We  cannot  Justly  Say  what  Quan¬ 
tity,  But  we  Do  Conclude  it  was  not  less  than  four  acres,  and  that 
Obed’s  father  Did  Possess  the  Land  before  the  Serviss  of  the  said 
Obed  was  out.  To  this  we  Can  Safely  take  our  oaths.” 

“This  was  given  in  before  me,  John  Mason,  the  19th  of  May 

1673.” 

De  Forest  in  his  “History  of  the  Indians  of  Connecticut”  gives 
the  following  account  of  another  Indian  who  was  a  friend  of  George 
Fenwick : 

“It  is  worth  while  here,  to  stop  and  look  at  the  first  convert  to 
the  Christian  faith  among  the  aborigines  of  New  England.  This 
man  was  Wequash,  the  Nehantic  sagamore,  who  assisted  Uncas  in 
guiding  Mason  and  his  army  against  the  ill-fated  fort  at  Mystic. 
Wequash  was  exceedingly  astonished  at  the  success  of  the  colonists 
in  that  enterprise,  and  attributed  it  to  the  superiority  of  the  English 
God  over  the  gods  of  the  Pequots.  This  belief  led  him  to  inquire  of 
the  settlers  concerning  their  religion ;  and  what  he  thus  heard  seemed 
to  produce  upon  him  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  He  became 
more  and  more  interested  in  the  subject ;  he  made  it  the  chief  theme 
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of  his  conversation  when  among  the  English ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  them,  he  ‘attained  to  a  good  knowledge  of  the  things  of 
God  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.’  Not  satisfied  with  embracing 
the  Christian  religion  himself,  he  began  to  preach  it  to  his  country¬ 
men;  but  here  he  found  none  to  sympathize  with  him,  none  who 
desired  that  treasure  which  he  thought  so  precious.  The  Indians 
were  violently  attached  to  the  ancient  superstitions,  and  not  only 
refused  to  follow  the  example  of  Wequash,  but  abused  him,  and 
treated  him  with  contumely,  for  having  forsaken  the  faith  of  his 
ancestors.  The  sagamore,  however,  was  firm  in  his  profession,  and 
continued  to  hold  religious  conversations  with  his  English  friends, 
among  whom  were  George  Fenwick  of  Saybrook,  and  the  still  better 
known  Roger  Williams.  During  the  year  1642,  he  fell  dangerously 
sick,  with  strong  suspicions  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  those 
Indians  who  hated  him  for  having  become  a  Christian.  Two  days 
before  his  death,  Roger  Williams  happened  to  stop  at  Saybrook; 
and  while  there,  paid  a  visit  to  his  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Fenwick. 
Being  informed  by  that  gentleman  of  the  grievous  sickness  of 
Wequash,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him ;  and  they  both  walked 
out,  about  two  miles,  to  the  cabin  of  the  dying  sagamore.  Wequash 
conversed  with  them  on  his  sickness  and  probable  death,  and 
bequeathed  his  only  son,  Wenamoag,  to  Mr.  Fenwick’s  care.  Roger 
Williams  then,  as  he  tells  us,  ‘closed  with  him  about  his  soul.’  In 
reply,  Wequash  told  him  how,  two  years  before,  he  had  lodged  with 
him  at  Providence,  and  how  he  then  informed  him  of  the  miserable 
condition  of  men  in  this  world,  of  their  fallen  and  sinful  nature,  of 
the  wrath  of  God  against  them,  and  of  the  necessity  of  repentance 
and  faith  in  Christ.  ‘And,’  continued  he,  ‘your  words  were  never 
out  of  my  mind  to  this  time:  very  much  have  I  prayed  to  Jesus 
Christ.’  Williams,  anxious  that  he  should  not  deceive  himself  in  this 
important  hour,  told  him  that  many  people  did  the  same  who  yet 
never  turned  to  Christ  in  their  hearts  nor  loved  him.  The  reply  of 
the  sagamore  was  in  broken  English :  ‘Me  so  big  naughty  heart;  me 
heart  all  one  stone.’  ‘Savory  expressions,’  continues  Williams,  in 
his  account  of  the  interview,  ‘and  such  as  are  used  to  breathe  from 
compunct  and  broken  hearts,  and  a  sense  of  inward  hardness  and 
unbrokenness.  I  had  many  discourses  with  him  in  life ;  but  this  was 
the  sum  of  our  last  parting,  until  our  general  meeting.’  ” 

In  a  paper  written  in  1759  by  Roger  Wolcott,  at  one  time  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Connecticut  Colony,  he  tells  us  that  his  step-father, 
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Daniel  Clark,  Secretary  of  the  Colony  for  several  years  between 
1658  and  1666,  informed  him  that  the  seal  was  given  to  the  Colony 
by  George  Fenwick.  Fenwick  probably  gave  the  seal  to  the  Colony 
in  1644  when  he  sold  the  Fort,  and  it  may  be  that  the  seal  was  used 
by  the  proprietors,  who  held  the  Patent  granted  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  There  is  in  the  State  Library  an  impression  of  this  seal 
on  wax,  affixed  to  the  commission  of  John  Winthrop  as  magistrate 
at  Nameock  [New  London],  dated  October  27,  1647. 

This  seal  represents  a  vineyard  of  fifteen  vines,  supported  and 
bearing  fruit.  Above  the  vines  a  hand  issuing  from  clouds  holds  a 
pennant  with  the  motto  Sustinet  Qui  Transtulit.  The  seal  is 
slightly  oval  in  form  and  has  a  beaded  border.  There  remain,  besides 
the  one  above  mentioned,  but  three  impressions  of  it  among  the  State 
archives. 

After  the  receipt  of  the  charter,  the  first  General  Assembly  held 
under  it,  October,  1662,  ordered  that  the  seal  that  formerly  was 
used  by  the  General  Court  should  still  remain  and  be  used  as  the  seal 
of  the  Colony  until  the  Court  saw  cause  to  the  contrary,  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  was  to  keep  it  and  use  it  on  necessary  occasions  for  the 
Colony. 

The  first  revision  of  the  statutes  of  Connecticut,  printed  in  1673, 
had,  by  order  of  the  General  Court,  an  impression  of  the  Colony  seal 
upon  the  title  page.  All  other  editions  of  the  statutes  during  the 
colonial  period  had  the  royal  arms  instead. 

When  Sir  Edmund  Andros  took  the  government  of  the  Colony 
in  October,  1687,  the  public  seal  disappeared.  Gershom  Bulkeley,  in 
his  book  “Will  and  Doom,”  says  that  “The  Secretary  [John  Allyn] 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  transactions  of  the  General 
Court,  and  very  well  understood  their  meaning  and  intent  in  all, 
delivered  their  common  seal  to  Sir  Edmund  Andros.”  Whether  the 
seal  was  broken  or  what  became  of  it  is  not  known.  It  is  certain 
that  the  seal  used  after  the  resumption  of  the  charter  government 
in  1689  differs  considerably  from  the  first  one ;  it  was  not  so  well  cut, 
is  a  trifle  larger,  the  hand  bends  downward,  and  the  motto  reads, 
Sustinet  Qui  Trastulit. 

In  the  first  seal  the  vines  symbolize  the  establishing  of  a  colony 
in  the  wilderness.  We  read  in  the  80th  Psalm :  “Thou  hast  brought  a 
vine  out  of  Egypt :  Thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it.” 
The  motto  expresses  the  belief  that  He  who  brought  over  the  vine 
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continues  to  take  care  of  it :  Sustinet  Qui  Transtulit — He  who 
transplanted  still  sustains. 

Referring  to  the  hand  issuing  from  the  clouds  and  holding  the 
motto,  the  15th  verse  of  the  80th  Psalm  reads:  “And  the  vineyard 
which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted,  and  the  branch  that  thou 
madest  strong  for  thyself.”  Possibly  the  15  vines  were  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  these  words  appear  in  the  15th  verse,  the  vines 
constituting  the  “vineyard.” 

The  present  seal  of  Connecticut  has  only  three  vines,  the  hand 
does  not  appear,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Latin  words  has  been 
changed  to  Qui  Transtulit  Sustinet. 

The  seal  presented  by  George  Fenwick  to  the  Connecticut  Col¬ 
ony  is  called  the  “Saybrook  seal,”  in  an  interesting  article 
entitled  “The  Seal  of  Connecticut,”  written  by  the  late  Gov.  Simeon 
E.  Baldwin  and  read  before  the  New  Haven  County  Historical 
Society  November  22,  1909. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  FORT 

Because  of  the  apparent  general  misunderstanding  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “fort”,  it  is  apt  to  be  confusing  in  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  this  chapter.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  explain,  that  a 
fort  is  a  tract  of  land,  which  has  been  put  into  a  defended,  protected 
or  fortified  position,  that  is,  it  is  a  fortified  tract  of  land;  whereas, 
a  fortification  is  that  which  fortifies  or  defends,  consisting  of  an 
elevation  of  earth,  or  breastworks,  with  guns  and  other  implements 
of  warfare,  and  supplemented  with  what  other  means  of  fortification 
there  may  be,  such  as  palisades  and  a  redoubt,  which  is  a  fortification 
within  another  fortification.  A  fortification  may  consist  of  simply 
a  ditch  and  a  parapet  or  elevation  of  earth,  or  it  may  be  a  very 
complicated  affair.  It  seems  to  be  quite  common  to  use  the  word, 
“fort”,  when  what  is  meant  is  that  which  does  the  main  fortifying, 
where  the  principal  guns  are  mounted,  in  other  words,  a  fortifica¬ 
tion.  Lieut.  Gardiner  evidently  used  the  word  in  this  sense  when  he 
tells  us  of  the  parley  with  three  Indians,  for  he  wrote  that  the  six 
men  whom  he  had  sent  down  by  the  Garden  Pales  “found  a  great 
number  of  Indians  creeping  behind  the  fort,  or  betwixt  us  and 
home.”  The  natural  location  of  the  main  fortification  with  its  guns 
was  on  the  river  and  the  language,  “betwixt  us  and  home,”  suggests 
that  the  dwelling  house  was  back  from  the  river,  but,  of  course, 
protected  by  palisades  and  therefore  fortified  and  within  the  fort, 
using  the  word  in  the  correct  sense.  We  recall  that  when  the  Dutch 
came  to  take  possession  of  “Kievit’s  Hoek”  and  erect  fortifications, 
the  English  “had  been  in  possession  long  enough  to  get  two  pieces  of 
cannon  on  shore  and  would  not  permit  the  Dutch  to  land.”  This 
goes  to  show  that  a  fortification  would  be  erected  on  the  shore  to 
prevent  hostile  boats  from  being  landed.  That  the  dwelling  house 
or  home  was  back  from  the  river  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Gar¬ 
diner  in  telling  of  the  encounter  with  Indians  the  22nd  of  February, 
1637,  states  that  he  went  “half  a  mile  from  the  house  to  burn  the 
weeds,  leaves  and  reeds  upon  the  neck  of  land.”  The  peninsula  of 
Saybrook  Point,  where  stood  the  fort,  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by 
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a  small  neck  and  is  about  one  mile  in  length  from  the  neck  to  the 
river,  “the  house”  from  which  Gardiner  went  “half  a  mile”  must 
necessarily  have  been  back  from  the  river. 

In  his  narrative,  Gardiner  mentions  two  saker  guns  and  two 
great  guns  mounted  upon  the  redoubt ;  also  swords  and  a  “carbine.” 
Fenwick  in  his  sale  of  the  fort  included  two  sakers  and  five  other  of 
the  larger  types  of  guns;  also  forty  muskets,  four  carabines  and 
some  swords. 

In  our  last  chapter  we  found  that  the  Connecticut  General  Court 
appointed  a  committee  October  25,  1644  “to  treat  with  Mr.  Fen¬ 
wick”  and  “to  consider  what  they  think  meet  to  be  done  for  matter 
of  Fortification”  at  “the  River’s  mouth.”  Further,  that  a  few  weeks 
later,  viz :  December  5,  Fenwick  sold  the  fort,  and  in  the  following 
July  there  was  an  order  from  the  Court  concerning  a  treaty  or  con¬ 
tract  for  “fortification  at  the  Fort,”  from  which  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Court  did  not  consider  fortification  sufficiently  strong  or  com¬ 
plete  and  that  it  was  desirous  of  properly  defending  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  This  order  was  as  follows : 

“Whereas  Mr.  Fenwick,  Captain  Mason  and  James  Boosy  have 
had  some  treaty  with  Mathew  Gryffen,  for  fortification  at  the  Fort, 
who  have  reported  to  the  Court  how  far  they  have  proceeded  therein, 
and  the  Court  doth  approve  of  their  propositions,  and  desire  they 
would  take  some  speedy  opportunity  for  the  full  issuing  and  perfect¬ 
ing  the  said  bargain,  and  there  is  granted  by  the  Court  a  rate  of 
200  £  to  be  levied  on  the  Plantations,  towards  the  discharge  thereof ; 
and  Mr.  Talcott  is  desired  to  assist  the  said  Committee  therein,  and 
to  take  care  for  the  speedy  accomplishment  thereof,  and  to  provide 
any  necessaries  for  the  carrying  on  the  same;  the  rate  is  to  be  paid 
in,  in  such  grain  and  at  such  prices  as  the  Committee  shall  agree  to 
allow  the  parties  they  contract  withall  about  the  work.” 

Mathew  Gryffen,  the  contractor  “for  fortification  at  the  Fort”, 
in  the  above  order  of  the  Court,  no  doubt  was  Mathew  “Gryssell”, 
“Gressell”  or  Griswold,  an  early  inhabitant  of  Saybrook  and  later 
of  that  part  of  the  township  of  Saybrook  on,  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  which  was  the  “Quarter  on  the  East  Side”  and  became  the 
town  of  Lyme.  He  was  the  progenitor  of  a  famous  family,  two  of  his 
descendants  becoming  governors  of  Connecticut. 

This  business  of  strengthening  or  improving  the  fortification  at 
the  fort  according  to  the  contract  of  1645,  was,  in  a  sense,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  fort. 


I  he  remains  of  the  fortification,  looking  southeast,  before  the  coming  of  the  railroad  which 
closed  in  the  waters  of  the  river  on  the  north,  leaving  a  pond. 
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After  the  appropriation  of  200  £  in  1645  for  the  discharge  of 
the  contract  with  “Gryffen,”  another  appropriation  was  made  the 
following  year,  1646,  April  9,  as  follows : 

“It  is  Ordered,  that  a  Rate  be  granted  of  50  £  for  the  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Fort,  in  case  there  should  be  need  thereof,  to  be 
paid  by  the  Towns  of  the  River.” 

1646,  old  style,  1647,  new  style,  January  28,  another  appro¬ 
priation  was  made  for  the  Fort,  this  time  for  30  £. 

1647,  June  2,  “It  was  this  day  Ordered,  that  all  guns  and  mili¬ 
tary  ammunition,  which  this  Commonwealth  by  a  Committee  have 
formerly  bought  of  George  Fenwick,  Esq.,  be  delivered  unto  Captain 
Mason  for  the  use  of  the  Country,  which  being  done,  the  said  Cap¬ 
tain  Mason  to  acquit  and  discharge  the  said  George  Fenwick,  or  his 
Agent,  of  the  particulars  so  delivered.” 

Under  the  same  date,  further  orders  in  reference  to  Captain 
Mason  were  given,  as  follows : 

“It  was  then  further  Ordered,  that  Captain  Mason  should  for 
the  peace,  safety  and  good  assurance  of  this  Commonwealth,  have 
the  command  of  all  soldiers  and  inhabitants  of  Seabrooke,  and  in 
case  of  alarum  or  danger  by  approach  of  an  enemy,  to  draw  forth  or 
put  the  said  soldiers  and  inhabitants  in  such  posture  for  the  defence 
of  the  place,  as  to  him  shall  seem  best.” 

“Whereas  Captain  Mason,  at  the  special  instance  and  request 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Seabrooke,  together  with  the  good  liking  of 
this  Commonwealth,  did  leave  his  habitation  in  the  River  and  repair 
thither,  to  exercise  a  place  of  trust,  it  is  this  day  Ordered,  that  his 
former  salary  of  40  £  per  annum  be  continued,  and  after  each  of  the 
terms  it  has  been  formerly  due,  then  at  20  days  warning  it  be  put 
aboard  some  vessel  or  vessels  as  himself  shall  appoint.” 

“Memorandum.  When  the  Captain  does  receive  the  guns  and 
military  ammunition,  he  must  deliver  a  bill  of  the  particulars  to  the 
Register,  to  be  kept  as  a  record  for  the  Country.” 

Captain  Mason  at  this  time  was  also  a  Magistrate  of  the  General 
Court. 

Referring  to  the  guns  sold  by  Fenwick  to  the  Connecticut 
Colony,  “demiculverings”  carried  a  ball  or  bullet  weighing  nine 
pounds ;  sakers  of  the  lowest  or  smallest  sort,  five  pounds,  ordinary, 
six  pounds,  and  largest,  eight  pounds.  A  “murderer”  is  a  small 
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cannon,  formerly  used  for  clearing  a  ship’s  deck  of  boarders.  The 
“four  carabines”  or  carbines  were  short,  light  muskets  or  rifles. 
Fenwick  also  included  forty  other  muskets.  The  “bandaleers  and 
rests”  were  broad  leather  belts  worn  by  soldiers  over  the  right 
shoulder  and  across  the  breast  under  the  left  arm  and  were  used  for 
supporting  the  musket  and  twelve  cases  for  charges  of  powder. 
Altogether  it  was  a  rather  formidable  array  of  guns,  powder,  shot, 
lead  and  swords  at  the  fort,  which  Fenwick  sold  to  the  Connecticut 
Colony  and  no  doubt  it  represented  a  considerable  investment.  But 
from  the  language  in  the  deed  of  sale,  “such  irons  as  are  there  for  a 
draw  bridge,”  it  is  evident  that  the  bridge  had  not  been  erected  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  in  1644  and  that  the  original  plans  for  the  fort 
had  not  been  executed. 

After  Mason  became  commander  of  the  fort,  the  Colony  con¬ 
tinued  its  work  of  improvement,  although  it  would  seem  that  by  the 
date  of  the  following  order,  Gryffen’s  or  Griswold’s  contract  with 
the  Colony  for  fortification  had  been  completed. 

September  9,  1647,  “Captain  Mason  and  John  Clarke  are 
desired  to  carry  on  the  building  of  the  Fort,  by  hireing  men  or  carts 
or  other  necessaries.  They  are  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  last  Rate 
to  be  paid  by  Seabrook.” 

The  following  March,  the  9th,  1647,  old  style,  1648,  new  style, 
another  appropriation  was  made,  most  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  for  salaries  or  compensation  in  connection  with  the  fort,  thus: 
“It  is  ordered,  that  there  shall  be  a  Rate  of  150  £  paid  by  the 
Country,  whereof  no  man  shall  pay  above  a  third  part  in  Indian, 
and  it  is  intended  that  the  Captain  shall  have  60  £  thereof,  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  40  £  to  Mathew  Gressell,  and  the  rest  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Fort.”  This  item  takes  us  nearly  through  the 
winter  of  1647  and  no  particular  disturbance,  in  connection  with 
the  fort  at  Saybrook,  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Connecticut 
Colony.  But  Governor  Winthrop  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
one  hundred  miles  away,  entered  in.  his  Journal,  in  1647,  two  years 
before  his  death,  the  following  item: 

“In  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a  very  tempestuous  night,  the  fort 
at  Saybrook  was  set  on  fire,  and  all  the  buildings  within  the  palisado, 
with  all  the  goods  &c.  were  burnt  down,  captain  Mason,  his  wife, 
and  children,  hardly  saved.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  one  thousand 
pounds,  and  not  known  how  the  fire  came.”  Winthrop  gives  no  fur- 
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ther  information,  but  evidently  intended  to  make  a  foot  note.  This 
statement  of  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  appears  to  be  the  only 
foundation  for  all  subsequent  statements  and  for  the  commonly 
accepted  belief  that  the  fort  at  Saybrook  burned.  The  only  other 
such  statement,  anywhere  near  contemporaneous,  was  made  by  his 
son,  about  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Winthrop,  when 
he  went  to  England  and  obtained  from  King  Charles  II  the  Charter 
of  1662  for  Connecticut.  This  other  statement  is  contained  in  a 
petition  for  a  renewal  of  the  Warwick  Patent,  the  petition  claiming 
that  the  original  patent  and  “the  Duplicate”  were  lost.  The  peti¬ 
tion  refers  to  young  Winthrop’s  employment  by  the  patentees  as 
governor  of  the  lands  on  the  Connecticut  for  one  year,  but  his  term 
had  expired  about  eleven  years  before  the  date  given  by  his  father 
for  the  assumed  fire  at  the  fort.  It  seems  quite  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  son  obtained  the  idea  of  the  burning  of  the  fort  and  of  the 
original  patent  from  his  father’s  Journal.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a 
duplicate  of  the  patent  was  found  amongst  the  papers  of  Hopkins 
who  had  been  governor  of  the  Connecticut  Colony;  also  that 
Winthrop,  the  signer  of  the  petition,  was  authorized  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Connecticut  Colony  to  draw  up  any  other  papers  he 
considered  advisable  on  his  trip  to  England.  The  petition  follows : 

“To  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

“The  humble  Petition  of  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  in  the  name  and 
by  order  of  your  Majesty’s  most  loyal,  obedient  and  most  dutiful 
subjects,  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  New  England  in  all  humility, 
“Showeth : 

“That  your  Majesty’s  subjects  of  the  said  Colony  of  Connecticut 
at  their  great  expense  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  unhappy  civil 
war  became  lawfully  seized  of  all  the  mainland  and  islands,  bays, 
harbours,  creeks,  fresh  rivers,  rivulets,  mines,  minerals,  quarries  of 
stones  &c.  with  right  of  government  in  and  over  all  the  said  Colony, 
situate  and  lying  in  the  West  and  Southward  parts  of  New  England, 
bounded  on  the  East  with  the  Narragansett  Bay,  on  the  North  with 
the  south  line  of  the  Massachusetts,  on  the  South  with  the  sea  and 
thence  Westward  to  the  Pacific  Sea,  comprehending  all  that  part 
of  your  Majesty’s  dominions  Westward  of  the  said  Narragansett 
Bay  called  New  England  to  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude  North 
from  the  equator,  all  which  they  peaceably  enjoyed  in  the  right  of 
the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Viscount  Say  and  Seale  and  the  Lord 
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Brookes  and  other  persons  of  honor,  their  associates,  who  were 
incorporated  with  the  said  Patent  about  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
reign  of  your  Majesty’s  royal  father  of  blessed  memory.  Which 
Colony  was  settled  in  a  competent  measure  by  the  said  original 
patentees  at  their  great  expense  in  transporting  some  hundred  of 
families,  cattle  of  all  kinds  and  fortifying  the  said  Colony,  in  which 
settlement  your  Majesty’s  petitioner  was  employed  in  the  right  of 
the  said  Lords  and  their  associates,  the  first  patentees. 

“The  said  Lord  Viscount  Say  and  Seale,  Lord  Brookes  and  their 
associates,  the  Lord  Proprietors,  unwilling  to  make  further  dis¬ 
bursements  on  the  said  Colony,  did  by  their  agent,  George  Fenwick, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  said  Proprietors,  make  sale  of  the  said  Colony  to  the 
petitioner  and  the  rest  of  the  Colony,  your  Majesty’s  good  subjects, 
for  a  very  valuable  sum  of  money,  who  have  since  built  several  towns 
and  villages,  which  the  inhabitants  have  ever  since  peaceably 
enjoyed  by  virtue  of  their  purchase  from  the  first  patentees. 

“But  so  it  is,  the  original  patent  being  lost  in  a  fatal  fire  at  Say- 
brook  Fort  in  the  said  Colony  and  the  duplicate  being  lost  amongst 
those  papers  carried  beyond  the  seas  by  the  Lord  Keeper  Finch  in 
the  late  civil  troubles,  your  Majesty’s  petitioner  has  recourse  (upon 
your  Majesty’s  happy  restoration)  to  the  grace  and  clemency^ 
inherent  in  your  princely  mind,  and  most  humbly  prays  the  renewal 
of  the  said  patent  under  your  Majesty’s  great  seal. 

“And  your  Majesty’s  petitioner  and  all  those  concerned  in  the 
said  Colony,  as  they  are  bound  in  duty,  shall  ever  pray  for  your 
Majesty.” 

“J.  Winthrop.” 

One  error  of  construction  in  the  above  petition  may  be  noted, 
viz:  the  words,  “said  Patent”,  after  the  first  mention  of  Lord  Say, 
when  the  patent  had  not  previously  been  mentioned,  excepting  by  an 
inaccurate  description  of  the  grant,  since  that  did  not  go  to  the 
fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  but  stopped  at  about  the  present  western 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  at  forty-one  degrees.  Forty 
degrees  would  have  taken  the  grant  nearly  to  Delaware  Bay,  which 
the  Committee  of  the  Connecticut  Colony  had  desired  as  the  “west¬ 
ward”  boundary  of  the  new  patent,  as  shown  in  the  instructions  to 
Winthrop,  quoted  in  the  last  chapter. 

It  would  have  been  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  the 
Connecticut  Colony,  which  had  bought  the  fort  three  years  before, 
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to  make  some  mention  of  its  burning,  and  although  there  are  records 
concerning  the  fort  after  1647,  no  such  mention  is  made.  Neither 
does  it  appear  that  any  such  mention  is  made  in  the  Saybrook  Land 
Records  or  Saybrook  Town  Acts. 

As  before  noted,  Lieut.  Gardiner  returned  to  Saybrook  about 
the  first  of  January,  1658,  or  ten  years  after  the  elder  Winthrop’s 
date,  and  yet  in  Gardiner’s  long  letter  to  Chapman  and  Hurlburt  in 
1660  there  is  no  mention  or  suggestion  that  the  fort  burned. 

It  seems  very  strange  that  if  the  fort  did  burn,  no  one,  appar¬ 
ently,  knew  it  except  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  and  his  son. 

Winthrop’s  Journal  from  1630-1644  was  published  in  1790  and 
the  third  volume  of  the  manuscript  of  his  Journal  was  discovered 
at  Boston  in  1816,  two  years  before  the  publication  of  Trumbull’s 
History  of  Connecticut,  and  so  it  is  quite  obvious  how  Connecticut’s 
first  historian  happened  to  make  a  statement  very  similar  to  Win¬ 
throp’s  statement  that  the  fort  burned. 

Since  the  publication  of  Trumbull’s  History  in  1818,  it  has 
been  a  common  practice  to  repeat  Winthrop’s  story,  which  seems 
extremely  doubtful. 

The  original  of  the  petition  to  the  king,  above  quoted,  and 
signed  by  the  younger  Winthrop,  is  preserved  in  England.  The 
petitioner,  Winthrop,  kept  a  Journal,  but  appears  to  have  made  no 
mention  of  any  burning  of  the  fort  at  Saybrook;  he  was  living  in 
Pequot,  later  New  London,  only  a  few  miles  from  Saybrook,  in  1647. 

Our  last  date  from  the  Connecticut  Colony  Records  concerning 
the  fort  was  March  9,  1648,  new  style,  which  is  on  page  161  of  the 
first  volume  of  Records. 

The  next  order  of  the  Court  concerning  the  fort  appears  on  page 
187,  under  date  of  May  17,  1649,  as  follows : 

“It  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  a  dwelling  house  erected  at 
Seabrooke,  about  the  middle  of  the  new  Fort  Hill,  at  the  charge  and 
for  the  service  of  this  Commonwealth.  And  Capt.  Mason,  Mr. 
Taylecoate  [Talcott]  and  Jeames  [James]  Boosy  are  desired  to 
take  care  about  it,  and  to  see  the  thing  effected,  according  to  their 
best  discretion.” 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  order  that  the  dwelling  house 
situated  a  half  mile  from  the  Neck  was  not  considered  near  enough 
to  the  main  fortification  on,  the  river,  therefore  it  was  decided  to 
build  a  house  on  the  river  and  south  of  the  main  fortification.  The 
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location  of  the  “Fort  Hill”  is  found  in  the  record  of  1742  of  the 
survey  of  common  or  public  land,  which  appears  in  the  Saybrook 
Land  Records.  We  shall  see  that  although  Fenwick,  when  he  sold 
the  fort,  did  not  reserve  a  house  and  house  lot,  when  the  inventory 
of  his  estate  was  presented  to  the  General  Court  in  1660  after  the 
restraint  on  his  estate  had  been  removed  by  the  Court,  a  house, 
house  lot  and  orchard  are  included  in  the  inventory,  but  that  the 
acre  of  land  on  the  river  with  the  wharf  and  warehouse  are  not 
included  in  the  inventory.  We  recall  that  Fenwick  mentioned  apple 
and  cherry  trees  and  a  garden.  We  shall  also  find  in  the  first  book 
of  Town  Acts  of  Saybrook,  that  the  town  agreed  to  accept  the 
Colony  record  of  Fenwick’s  land  and  then  we  shall  see  that  the  Land 
Records  of  the  town  describe  his  lot  as  containing  about  sixteen 
acres  of  land ;  following  the  title  in  the  Land  Records  to  this  sixteen 
acres  we  find  that  it  was  bounded  on  the  East,  first  by  the 
“Common,”  that  is,  common  or  public  land,  and  then  on  the  East  by 
the  “Common  &  burying  place.”  “East”  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
river,  on  which  stood  the  main  fortification,  so  that  coming  back 
from  the  river,  we  can  easily  see  that  the  sixteen  acres  of  land 
adjoining  and  bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Common  could  have 
formerly  been  a  part  of  the  common  or  public  lands  and  therefore  a 
part  of  the  fortified  area,  in  other  words,  a  part  of  the  fort.  For 
we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  an  exchange  was  made  between 
the  Connecticut  Colony  and  the  heirs  of  Fenwick,  by  which  the 
heirs  took  the  sixteen  acres,  including  house  and  orchard  and  gave 
up  claim  to  the  one  acre  on  the  river.  When  Fenwick’s  wife,  the 
Lady  Boteler,  died  the  only  land  owned  by  George  Fenwick  at 
Saybrook  Point  where  stood  the  fort,  according  to  the  reserva¬ 
tions  made  by  him  in  the  deed  of  sale  in  1644,  consisted  of  the 
one  acre  on  the  river  and  the  point  of  land  and  marsh  with  bam 
thereon,  so  that  the  Lady  Boteler  was  buried  on  the  one  acre  of 
land  by  the  river,  which  became  known  as  “Tomb  Hill.”  We  find 
in  the  record  of  1742  of  the  survey  of  common  land  that  the  “Tomb 
Hill”,  which  was  situated  south  of  the  main  fortification,  was 
also  common  or  public  land.  It  has  been  said  that  “Lady  Fen¬ 
wick”,  more  properly  called  “Lady  Boteler”,  was  buried  within 
the  fort  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  was,  when  the  fort 
is  considered  a  large  fortified  area.  But  the  statement  that  she 
was  “buried  within  the  fort”  is  used  as  the  basis  for  locating  the 
so  called  “first  fort”  and  then  it  is  said  that  in  1647  the  “first  fort” 
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burned  and  that  the  “second  fort”  was  built  a  little  further  north 
and  on  the  river.  But  the  fort,  properly  so  called,  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  very  small  piece  of  land  on.  the  river,  where  Lady 
Boteler  was  buried,  for  we  find  in  the  Colonial  Records,  Volume  3, 
that  in  1678,  the  Colony  claimed  the  common  or  public  land 
“between  the  fort  and  Mr.  Fenwick’s  old  barn  near  the  burying 
place.”  Of  course,  the  Colony  made  this  claim  under  the  purchase 
of  the  fort  from  Fenwick.  The  word  “fort”  as  used  above  in  the 
language,  “between  the  fort”,  means  the  fortification  on  the  river. 
We  see  from  the  above  quotation  from  the  Colony  Records  that 
Fenwick’s  barn  was  near  the  burying  place  or  cemetery,  and,  of 
course,  situated  on  the  sixteen  acres,  part  of  the  sixteen  acres 
having  formerly  been  the  point  of  land  and  marsh  with  the  barn 
thereon,  located  on  the  South  Cove,  which  land,  marsh  and  barn 
Fenwick  had  reserved  in  1644.  Because  of  the  coming  of  the  rail¬ 
road  to  Saybrook  Point,  in  1870,  the  remains  of  “Lady  Fenwick” 
were  removed  across  the  highway  to  the  cemetery,  the  highway 
having  been  opened  only  a  few  years  before.  An  addition  to  the 
cemetery  on  the  west  side  thereof  has  since  been  made ;  in  other 
words,  a  part  of  the  sixteen  acres  has  been  added  to  the  cemetery. 
The  Common  was  also  known  as  “the  training  field,”  as  shown 
by  the  Land  Records  of  Saybrook,  “the  training  field”  being  in 
connection  with  the  “fort”  on  the  river. 

From  the  next  order  concerning  the  fort,  in  the  Colony  Records, 
it  appears  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  do  the 
work  of  erecting  the  dwelling  house  and  therefore  harsh  measures 
were  taken,  this  order  being  on  page  188,  under  date  of  June  6, 
1649,  as  follows : 

“This  Court  being  informed  (by  the  committee  appointed  to 
take  care  about  the  erecting  of  a  dwelling  house  at  Seabrooke, 
about  the  middle  of  the  new  Fort  Hill,  at  the  charge  and  for  the 
service  of  the  commonwealth,)  that  there  is  a  want  of  the  hands 
and  abilities  of  men  of  several  trades,  and  laborers,  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  and  effecting  of  the  premises  in  any  reasonable  time,  do 
order  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  magistrate  within  and  of  this 
jurisdiction,  to  send  out  warrants  for  the  pressing  and  compelling 
of  such  men  to  work  upon  the  premises,  as  they  shall  be  informed 
to  be  fittest  and  most  able  to  carry  on  the  work  till  the  same  be 
effected  and  completed,  for  such  wages  as  the  said  magistrate 
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that  gives  his  warrants  shall  judge  meet,  any  order  formerly  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  regulating  of  men’s  wages  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.” 

Our  two  next  items  concern  Gouert  Lockman,  evidently  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  who  got  into  difficulty  with  the  Colony  and  paid  one  hundred 
pounds  in  settlement  of  the  charge  against  him,  which  was 
appropriated  for  the  fort  as  follows : 

Sept.  18th,  1649,  Page  198.  “Gouert  Lockman  appeared  at 
this  Court  and  desired  an  issue  might  be  put  to  his  business;  he 
was  told  that  notwithstanding  the  forfeit  of  his  bond,  yet  if  he 
could  make  it  appear  that  he  was  hindered  by  a  hand  of  God,  and 
that  there  was  not  a  willing  neglect  of  his  own,  his  case  should 
be  taken  into  due  consideration ;  whereunto  he  said  little,  only 
professed  his  innocency  in  not  selling  any  powder  or  shot  to 
Indians,  but  only  the  quantity  of  a  pound  which  he  once  gave  to  a 
Sachem.  He  was  also  told  that  if  he  would  enter  into  a  bond  to  a 
double  value  of  what  his  last  was,  payable  by  him  in  case  evident 
proof  were  produced,  and  that  upon  Christian  testimony,  (which  he 
called  for,)  that  he  is  under  greater  guilt  than  he  will  yet  acknowl¬ 
edge,  by  that  mischievous  trade,  the  former  engagement  should 
be  remitted;  which  he  refusing,  the  Court  further  propounded 
to  him  either  to  pay  the  whole  forfeiture  or  to  enter  into  bond  to 
appear  at  the  Court  in  May  to  answer  the  charge  against  him, 
and  to  submit  to  what  shall  be  found  upon  trial  by  sufficient  testi¬ 
mony,  and  having  so  done,  the  half  of  the  forfeiture  should  be 
remitted  him.  The  said  Gouert  not  attending  the  propositions 
made  by  the  Court,  but  after  the  adjournment  thereof,  applying 
himself  to  the  Governour  for  an  issue,  he  condescended  by  way  of 
agreement  to  pay  one  hundred  pounds,  provided  he  might  not  be 
engaged  to  abide  the  trial  of  the  case ;  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Governour,  and  the  said  sum  received.” 

October  10th,  1649,  Page  199.  “It  is  ordered  by  this  Court, 
that  the  100  pounds  which  is  received  of  Gouert  Lockman,  shall 
be  sequestered  and  reserved  for  the  perfecting  of  the  Fort  and 
work  about  the  same,  so  far  as  it  will  go,  and  that  none  of  it  shall 
be  expended  upon  any  other  country  or  common  respect.” 

Further  items  in  reference  to  the  dwelling  house  follow: 

October  10th,  1649,  Page  200.  “Mr.  Hopkins,  Capt.  Mason, 
Mr.  Cullick,  Mr.  Allyn  and  Mr.  Taylecoate  [Tallcott]  are  desired 
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to  prosecute  with  effect  the  work  that  is  still  to  be  done  about  the 
Fort  and  dwelling  house  to  be  erected  for  the  use  and  service  of 
the  Country,  according  to  former  order  of  Court.” 

Two  members  were  added  to  the  above  Committee  as  follows  : 

March  20th,  1649/50,  Page  206. 

This  Court  adds  to  the  Committee  chosen  to  prosecute  the 
work  about  a  dwelling  house  at  Seabrooke,  at  the  Court  upon  the 
10th  of  October,  1649,  Stephen  Post  and  Thomas  Traisy,  of  Sea¬ 
brooke.” 

In  1652,  war  commenced  between  England  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  including  Connecti¬ 
cut,  feared  an  attack  by  the  Dutch  from  New  Netherland  aided  by  a 
general  uprising  of  Indians. 

Under  date  of  February  23,  1652/53  the  General  Court  of 
Connecticut  issued  the  following  order  : 

“This  Court  being  willing  to  attend  all  the  ways  of  God’s 
Providence  for  the  preservation  &  safety  of  the  plantation  of  Sea¬ 
brooke,  with  all  others  within  this  Jurisdiction,  according  to  the 
power  &  means  that  is  in  their  hands,  do  order  that  six  of  the 
great  guns  at  Seabrooke  shall  forthwith,  &  with  all  possible  speed, 
be  laid  up  &  fitted  completely  upon  able  carriages  for  the  service 
&  defense  of  the  said  place  &  jurisdiction  at  all  times,  as  need  shall 
require,  &  do  also  desire  Capt.  John  Mason  to  see  the  premises 
effected,  and  for  that  end  they  do  impower  him  to  call  forth  men 
&  means  suitable,  &  upon  refusal  to  press  such  hands  &  other  means 
that  shall  be  needful;  and  Thomas  Traisy  &  Jonathan  Rudd  are 
desired  to  be  assistants  to  Capt.  John  Mason  in  what  is  now  desired 
of  him ;  the  charges  of  all  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  public 
Treasury.” 

And  on  the  14th  of  April  1653,  another  order: 

“It  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  speedily  sent  down  to  Capt. 
Mason  for  the  use  of  the  Country,  as  occasion  presents,  for  the 
present  one  barrel  of  powder;  and  that  one  barrel  more  of  powder 
from  the  Bay  shall  be  left  there,  when  they  come  up,  &  what  else 
shall  be  thought  meet  by  Mr.  Ludlow  &  Mr.  Cullick;  it  is  also 
ordered  that  8  able  men  shall  be  impressed  out  of  the  Towns  upon 
the  River,  with  complete  arms  &  sent  to  Seabrooke  to  be  at  the 
command  of  Capt.  Mason.,  for  the  service  of  the  Country  &  defense 
of  the  place,  by  fortifying  or  otherwise  at  the  Captain’s  dis- 
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cretion ;  and  this  Court  does  farther  advise  the  inhabitants  of  Sea- 
brooke  that  are  scattered  into  several  quarters,  that  they  would, 
till  they  receive  farther  advice,  speedily  gather  their  families 
together  into  the  town  as  they  tender  their  own  safety;  &  if  any 
shall  refuse  to  attend  the  Court’s  advice,  they  are  to  know  that 
they  must  run  their  own  hazards,  the  Court  not  being  able  to  relieve 
them  in  such  a  scattered  way  as  now  they  are  in.” 

And  then  we  have  an  order  concerning  Indians : 

“This  Court  orders  that  the  neighboring  Indians  to  the  several 
Plantations  within  this  Jurisdiction  should  be  required  to  give 
an  evident  testimony  of  their  fidelity  to  the  English,  by  delivering 
up  their  guns  &  other  arms  to  the  Governor  or  Magistrates,  & 
those  that  refuse  so  to  do  may  justly  be  deemed  &  looked  at  by  them 
as  their  enemies :  &  that  they  are  not  to  shoot  off  any  gun  or  guns 
in  the  night,  or  walk  in  the  night,  except  they  come  with  a  message 
to  the  English,  &  in  such  cases  they  are  to  deliver  up  themselves 
to  the  Watch,  but  if  they  run  away  from  the  watch,  being 
commanded  to  stand,  the  watch  may  shoot  them.” 

The  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  ordered  that  there 
should  be  65  men  raised  by  Connecticut,  and  under  date  of  May 
21,  1653,  the  Connecticut  Court  ordered  that  Saybrook  should 
provide  five  of  the  total  number,  and  also  that  the  committee  of 
Saybrook,  with  whom  the  Constable  should  take  advice  in  the  press¬ 
ing  of  the  men  for  the  expedition,  should  be  Capt.  Mason,  Goodman 
Clarke  and  Goodman  Chapman. 

The  Dutch,  at  New  Netherland,  waited  only  for  a  reinforcement 
from  Holland  to  attack  and  reduce  the  English  colonies.  Of  this, 
both  they  and  the  English  were  in  constant  expectation.  It  was 
reported,  and  feared,  that  when  the  signals  should  be  given  from 
the  Dutch  ships,  the  Indians  would  rise,  fire  the  English  buildings, 
and  begin,  their  work  of  destruction.  A  number  of  circumstances 
combined  for  the  preservation  of  the  United  Colonies.  The  defeat 
of  the  Dutch  fleet  by  the  English,  and  the  spoil  which  they  made 
upon  their  trade,  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  expected  reinforce¬ 
ments;  the  Indians  could  not  be  united;  constant  watch  and  guard 
was  maintained,  so  that  a  general  attack  was  prevented. 

The  Dutch  House  or  Fort  of  Hope  at  Hartford  was  seques¬ 
tered  by  the  General  Court  in  1654.  Two  further  items,  rather  far 
apart  in  point  of  time,  in  reference  to  the  guns  or  artillery  of  the 
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fort  will  now  be  given  and  then  an  account  of  another  event  involv¬ 
ing  the  fort,  but  as  before,  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch,  without  blood¬ 
shed,  it  being  more  a  matter  of  a  show  of  force  and  a  battle  of  wits, 
when  Goveernor  Andros  from  New  York  arrived  in  1675,  he  being 
from  the  same  location  as  the  Dutch,  in  1652. 

Under  date  of  May  17,  1660,  a  grant  from  the  Connecticut 
Court  as  follows : 

“It  is  further  granted  that  the  Deputy  Governor  [Major 
Mason]  &  Mathew  Griswold  shall  lend  unto  New  London  two  great 
Guns,  from  SeaBrooke,  with  shot  such  as  they  judge  may  be  con¬ 
venient  to  be  let  go  from  thence.  And  if  they  judge  that  New 
London  be  capable  to  secure  themselves  and  the  Guns  by  being  thus 
furnished,  they  are  impowered  to  lend  the  Guns  until  the  Court 
see  cause  to  recall  them.” 

There  appear  to  be  no  further  items  concerning  the  fort  at 
Saybrook  in  the  first  book  of  Connecticut  Colony  Records,  which 
takes  us  to  1665,  the  date  of  the  union  of  the  Connecticut  and 
New  Haven  Colonies  under  the  charter  of  1662. 

“The  other  item  as  to  guns  being  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Colony  Records  under  date  of  October  12,  1671,  thus: 

“This  Court  does  impower  Captain  Tallcott  to  take  care  to 
preserve  the  great  Artillery  that  belongs  to  the  Colony  at  Say- 
brooke.” 

By  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  England 
and  the  States-General  of  Holland  or  the  Netherlands,  (signed 
at  Westminster,  Feb.  9th,  1674,)  New  York  and  its  dependencies 
were  restored  to  the  English.  June  29th,  1674,  the  Duke  of  York, 
to  remove  all  grounds  of  controversy  respecting  the  title  to  his 
American  property,  obtained  a  new  patent  from  the  King,  reciting 
and  confirming  his  former  grant,  of  1664;  and  on  the  1st  of  July, 
he  commissioned  Major  (afterwards  Sir)  Edmond  Andros,  as 
his  Lieutenant  and  Governor  in  America,  over  all  the  territories 
embraced  in  his  Patent, — including  “all  the  land  from  the  west 
side  of  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  Bay.” 
Major  Andros  arrived  at  New  York  in  October,  and  on  the  10th  of 
November  received  a  formal  surrender  of  the  province  of  New 
Netherland  from  Gov.  Colve. 
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Soon  after  Gov.  Andros  obtained  possession  of  New  York,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Connecticut;  and  in  May,  1675,  again  wrote 
to  the  Governor  and  General  Court,  transmitting  copies  of  the 
Duke’s  Patent,  and  of  his  own  commission,  and  demanding  a  surren¬ 
der  of  all  the  territory  of  Connecticut,  west  of  the  river. 

Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian 
war  in  Plymouth  Colony,  and  of  anticipated  hostilities  with  the 
Narragansetts,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Connecticut,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Council  of  Connecticut,  July  1st,  1675,  sent  an  express, 
with  the  news  to  Gov.  Andros  at  New  York,  transmitting  copies 
of  letters  they  had  that  day  received  from  New  London,  and  Ston- 
ington.  By  the  return  express,  Gov.  Andros  despatched  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply : — 

“Sir: 

“This  morning  about  three  o’clock  I  received  yours  of  the  first 
instant,  together  with  several  Copies  of  Letters  of  the  Indians 
being  in  Arms  in  Plymouth  Colony,  and  their  having  destroyed  sev¬ 
eral  Christians  to  the  Eastward  of  you  as  near  as  Narragansett, 
&  apprehension  of  their  tending  further  towards  you.  I  am  very 
much  troubled  at  the  Christians’  misfortunes  &  hard  disasters 
in  those  parts,  being  so  over-powered  by  such  Heathen.  Hereupon  I 
have  hastened  my  coming  to  your  parts,  and  added  a  force  to  be 
ready  to  take  such  Resolutions  as  may  be  fitt  for  me  upon  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  occasion,  with  which  I  intend,  God  willing,  to  set  out  this 
evening,  and  to  make  the  best  of  may  way  to  Connecticut  River,  his 
Royal  Highness’  bounds  there,  where  at  my  arrival  you  shall  hear 
further  from, 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

“New  York,  July  the  4th,  1675.  E.  Andros.” 

[Superscribed]  “For  the  Honorable  John  Winthrop  Esq., 
Governor  of  his  Majesty’s  Colony  of  Connecticut,  These,  At  Hart¬ 
ford;  With  care  &  speed,  to  be  sent  forward.” 

The  above  letter  was  received  (as  appears  from  its  endorse¬ 
ment,)  on  the  7th  of  July.  The  same  day,  the  Council  despatched 
Capt.  Bull  to  Saybrook.  His  instructions  were  so  framed  that 
while  they  had  ostensible  reference  only  to  the  protection  of  the 
sea-board  against  the  Indians,  they  authorized  him  to  repel  aggres- 
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sion  from  any  quarter  and  to  maintain  possession  of  the  fort,  if 
necessary,  by  force  of  arms. 


“At  a  Meeting  Of  The  Governor  &  Assistants  In  Hartford 

July  7,  1675.” 

“John  Win throp,  Esq.Gov.;  “Whereas  there  appears  by  the 

Mr.  Samuel  Willys,  intelligence  we  have  that  there  is  a 

Major  John  Tallcott,  general  conspiracy  of  the  heathen 

Mr.  James  Richards,  against  the  English,  and  we  have 

Mr.  Henry  Woolcott,  thereupon  sent  forces  to  secure 

Capt.  John  Allyn.”  the  small  plantations  of  Lyn^e, 

Saybrook  and  Killingworth  being 

not  far  from  some  Indians  who  we  understand  by  other  Indians 
were  in  private  consultations  at  Podunck  not  long  since,  all  night, 
and  suddenly  withdrew  themselves,  to  the  wonder  of  the  other 
Indians  that  took  notice  of  it ;  and  it  is  not  known  but  that  they 
may  be  in  conspiracy  with  the  other  Indians  now  in  war  with  the 
English;  we  have  therefore  thought  it  fit  to  impower  and  commis- 
sionate  you,  Capt.  Thomas  Bull,  forthwith  to  repair  to  those 
plantations,  with  such  others  as  shall  accompany  you  out  of  these 
plantations,  for  the  special  defence  and  safety  of  those  places  or 
either  of  them,  to  martial,  array  and  put  in  warlike  posture  the 
inhabitants  of  those  plantations  and  such  other  forces  as  shall 
come  there,  and  also  if  need  be  for  their  more  convenient  quarter¬ 
ing  and  supply  of  provisions  to  call  back  those  forces  lately  sent 
from  the  sea-side  to  New  London  and  Stonington,  to  Sa}d>rooke; 
there  to  quarter  till  farther  order  from  the  General  Court  or  other 
authority  of  this  colony.  And  you  are  to  give  an  account  of  your 
motions,  and  what  occurrences  shall  fall  in  upon  all  occasions,  as 
oft  as  you  can  with  any  convenience.’ 


“This  commission  is  ordered  to  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  per 
order  of  the  Governor  and  Assistants  present.” 

“Instructions  for  Captain  Thomas  Bull : — ” 


“Capt.  Bull;  In  case  when  you  come  to  Saybrook  or  places 
adjacent,  you  judge  it  necessary  to  call  back  those  forces  from 
New  London  or  Stonington,  that  came  from  the  sea-side,  you  are  to 
send  post  presently  for  them,  and  you  are  hereby  impowered  accord¬ 
ingly.  And  if  so  be,  there  be  want  of  any  provisions  for  them,  you 
are  to  require  the  constable  to  seize  such  provisions  as  may  be 
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necessary  for  them,  who  is  hereby  required  to  attend  your  order 
therein.” 

“And  you  are  desired  to  be  very  careful  of  keeping  such 
watches  and  wards  as  you  shall  find  necessary  for  the  discovery 
of  an  enemy.” 

“And  if  by  your  approach  of  an  enemy  you  should  be  forced 
to  maintain  your  station  there  by  force  of  arms,  you  are  to  do  it 
in  the  best  way  you  can  to  preserve  the  lives  and  limbs  of  your 
soldiers  and  to  offend  the  enemy ;  and  the  commission  officers  both 
civil  and  military  of  those  plantations  with  the  commanders  in 
chief  of  the  sea-side  forces  that  shall  be  present  and  can  be  con¬ 
vened  upon  any  exigency,  you  are  to  take  as  your  council.” 

“This  ordered  to  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  per  order  of  the 
Governor  and  Assistants  present.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  Gov.  Andros  arrived  off  Saybrook 
Fort,  and  during  the  day  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Magistrates  at  Hartford : — 

“Saybrooke,  July  the  8th,  1675.” 

“Honorable  Gentlemen : 

“I  wrote  to  you  at  large  the  28th  past,  by  Mr.  John  Collyer; 
and  also  by  another,  the  4th  instant,  in  the  morning,  by  return,  of 
your  Express,  upon  your  notice  of  the  Indians’  rebellion  &  bar¬ 
barism,  did  give  you  account  of  my  intent  this  way  and  to  this  place, 
where  I  am  now  arrived.  But  finding  no  occasion  here  upon  the 
Indian  account,  I  am  sending  a  small  vessel  further  eastward  for 
intelligence,  and  do  send  this  by  Express  to  you,  in  his  Majesty’s 
&  Royal  Highness’  behalf,  to  desire  your  direct  and  effectual 
answer  to  my  foresaid  letter,  which  I  here  attend  in  discharge  of  my 
duty  accordingly ;  In.  the  meantime  remain,  Honorable  Gentlemen, 

Your  affectionate  friend  &  Humble  Servant, 

E.  Andros.” 

[Superscribed,]  “To  the  Honorable  the  Governor,  or  Deputy 
Governor  &  Assistants  or  chief  Magistrates  of  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut,  to  be  delivered,  to  the  Chief  of  them,  at  Hartford, 
These,  At  Hartford.” 

The  same  day,  Mr.  Robert  Chapman,  one  of  the  townsmen  of 
Saybrook,  and  captain  of  the  train,  band,  wrote  to  Gov.  Winthrop : 
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“Honored  Sir: 

“We  can  do  no  less  than  inform  you  that  this  morning  here  is 
arrived  two  sloops  from  New  York,  in  one  of  which  is  Governor 
Andros  who  has  sent  Capt.  Nickols  on  shore  with  two  or  three 
Gentlemen  &  a  flag  in  the  head  of  the  boat,  who  only  have  given  us 
this  account  of  their  business  on  shore,  that  Governor  Andros  is 
come  to  give  us  a  visit,  and  is  purposing  to  come  on  shore,  and  if 
there  be  any  need  of  aid  against  the  Indians,  he  has  forces  with  him.” 

“We  are  here  in  arms,  with  our  train  band  and  the  forces  from 
the  westward  who  were  here  delayed  upon  the  intelligence  of  forces 
from  New  York,  and  we  are  intending  here  to  defend  ourselves 
and  maintain  his  Majesty’s  Royal  grant  by  Charter,  except  coun¬ 
termanded  from  yourselves.  We  can  most  easily  perceive  that  what 
they  have  said  is  but  a  compliment;  what  their  realities  are,  we 
have  not  understood  from  them,  but  it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to 
imagine.  We  humbly  beseech  your  Honors,  that  you  will  please  to 
dispatch  away  your  order  or  advice,  or  what  you  please;  which 
is  all  from  yours  to  command, 

Robert  Chapman.” 

“Dated  Say-Brooke, 

8th  July,  1675.” 

[Superscribed,] 

“These  for  the  Honored  John  Winthrop,  Esq. 

Governor,  at  Hartford.” 

“Haste,  haste,  post  haste ;  upon  his  Majesty’s  special  service.” 
Following  is  the  reply  to  the  above  letter  from  Robert  Chapman. 

“Hartford,  July  8,  1675.” 

“Mr.  Robert  Chapman, 

&  Capt.  Thomas  Bull : 

“We  have  just  now  from  your  town  received  the  intelligence 
of  two  sloops  arrived  from  New  York,  in  which  sloops  are  some 
forces  come  with  Major  Andros  who  is  come  to  give  you  a  visit 
and  to  lend  aid  if  there  be  any  need  against  the  Indians.  You  may 
please  to  inform  Major  Andros  that  the  authority  here  has  taken 
the  best  care  they  can  sufficiently  to  defend  the  plantations  in 
this  Colony  from  the  insolencies  of  the  Indians,  and  if  Major 
Andros  please  to  despatch  his  forces  towards  Seacunck  for  the 
relief  of  the  good  people  there  who  are  in  distress  (as  we  are 
credibly  informed,)  it  may  be  acceptable;  for  there  is  the  seat  of 
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war.  If  Major  Andros  please  to  come  on  shore  himself  with  any 
of  his  Gentlemen  for  their  refreshment,  vou  are  to  treat  him  with  all 
due  respects ;  and  we  command  that  you  take  special  care  that  those 
soldiers  now  in  Saybrooke  under  your  command  carry  it  warily  and 
prudently  and  avoid  giving  any  just  provocation.  And  if  so  be 
those  forces  on  board  should  endeavor  to  land  at  Saybrooke, 
you  are  in  his  Majesty’s  name  to  forbid  their  landing.  Yet  if  they 
should  offer  to  land,  you  are  to  wait  their  landing  and  to  command 
them  to  leave  their  arms  on  board,  and  then  you  may  give  them 
leave  to  land  for  necessary  refreshing,  peaceably,  but  so  as  that 
they  return  on  board  again  in  convenient  time.  And  you  are  to 
keep  the  King’s  Colors  standing  there,  under  his  Majesty’s 
Lieutenant,  the  Governor  of  Connecticut;  and  if  any  other  colors 
be  set  up  there  you  are  not  to  suffer  them  to  stand.  And  in  general, 
whatsoever  shall  be  done  or  attempted  in  opposition  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  here  established  by  his  Majesty,  you  are  to  declare  against, 
oppose  and  undo  the  same,  viz.,  if  they  make  any  proclamation  you 
are  to  protest  against  them ;  if  they  command  the  people  to  yield 
obedience  to  them,  you  are  to  forbid  it,  and  to  command  them  to 
continue  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty  and  his  Government  here 
established;  and  if  they  should  endeavor  to  set  up  anything,  you 
may  pull  it  down ;  and  if  they  dig  up  any  trenches,  you  are  to  fill 
them  up ;  if  they  say  they  take  possession,  you  are  to  say  you  keep 
possession  for  his  Majesty.  But  you  are  in  his  Majesty’s  name 
required  to  avoid  striking  the  first  blow ;  but  if  they  begin,  then  you 
are  to  defend  yourselves  and  do  your  best  to  secure  his  Majesty’s 
interest  and  the  peace  of  the  whole  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  our 
possession.  And  if  farther  aid  be  needed  you  are  to  send  to  the 
neighbor  plantations  for  the  same.  And  you  may  represent  to 
Major  Andros  how  inconvenient  it  is  to  make  a  discomposure 
amongst  his  Majesty’s  subjects  at  such  a  time  as  this  is.” 

“It  was  ordered  by  the  Governor  and  Council  that  this  letter 
should  be  signed  by  the  Secretary,  per  order  of  the  Council.” 

“Postcript.  You  are  to  keep  your  intruction  to  yourselves 
and  give  no  copies  of  it.” 

“If  Major  Andros  desire  a  treaty,  let  him  present  what  he 
desires  in  that  respect,  and  send  it  up  post,  and  it  will  be  attended.” 

This  letter  in  reply  to  Robert  Chapman  did  not  reach  Saybrook 
until  four  days  later,  viz:  July  12th.  In  the  meantime,  July  9th, 
the  Connecticut  General  Court  met  at  Hartford  and  established 
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the  War  Council.  The  acts  of  the  Governor  and  Council  were 
approved  and  confirmed,  and  a  letter  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Andros.  The  letter  follows : 

“Hartford,  July  10th,  1675.” 

“Honorable  Sir: 

“In  our  former  of  the  17th  of  May  we  gave  your  Honor  an 
answer  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  of  May,  which  we  could  not 
doubt  but  would  have  been  satisfactory;  but  since  we  understand 
our  Governor  &  Magistrates  received  another  directed  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  whose  answer  returned,  we  have  viewed  and  do  approve  there¬ 
of.  And  since,  they  have  received  another  letter  from  you,  to 
which  there  was  an  answer  prepared  to  be  sent,  but  a  resolution 
being  intimated  of  your  motions  from  New  York  before  Capt.  Col¬ 
lier  returned,  that  letter  was  not  sent.  And  this  General  Court 
of  this  Majesty’s  Colony  of  Connecticut  being  now  assembled, 
this  morning  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  this  instant  upon  your 
arrival  at  Saybrook,  directed  to  our  Governor  &  Magistrates, 
is  received  by  them  and  presented  to  us.  And  we  having  read  and 
considered  both,  do  return  this  answer; — that  there  has  been  in 
our  former  and  those  other  letters  from  our  Governor  &  Magis¬ 
trates,  full  and  satisfactory  representations  of  the  firm  and  sure 
foundations  upon  which  the  present  possessions,  government  and 
enjoyments  of  this  his  Majesty’s  Colony  is  by  the  authority  of  his 
Majesty’s  gracious  Letters  Patents  settled;  than  which  we  know 
nothing  can  be  a  more  firm  and  certain  establishment  to  us;  and 
have  in  their  possession  no  other  plantation  or  place  but  that 
which  they  and  their  associates  have  at  their  own  great  cost  and 
charge  purchased  and  conquered  from  the  heathen,  cultured  and 
obtained,  quietly  possessed  and  enjoyed  many  years,  with  his 
Majesty’s  approbation,  since  by  his  gracious  Letters  and  his 
Honorable  Commissioners  and  his  Royal  Highness’  former  Gov¬ 
ernor,  the  Honorable  Col.  Nickols.  And  as  we  have  endeavored 
the  observance  of  his  Majesty’s  orders  and  commands  within  those 
places  so  committed  to  our  care  (so  through  God’s  blessing  thereby 
they  were  preserved  in  their  obedience  to  his  Majesty  when  other 
places  were  overrun  and  subjugated  under  foreign  powers,)  so 
we  are  firmly  resolved  through  the  help  of  God,  under  the  court 
allowance,  lawful  warrant,  authority  and  favor  of  his  Majesty’s 
Charter  granted  to  this  Colony,  to  maintain  and  defend  the  same 
against  all  that  shall  unjustly,  or  with  violence  and  contrary  to 
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law,  invade  or  impose  upon  us.  And  Sir,  we  do  hereby  profess 
that  we  see  no  reason  for  those  hypothetical  expressions  and 
injurious  imputations  of  yours  to  our  Governor  &  Magistrates,  in 
that  letter  to  them  from  New  York,  June  28th,  which  are  too 
intolerable  to  be  borne  by  such  as  have  always  and  shall  ever 
approve  ourselves  to  be  faithful  and  loyal  subjects  to  our  sovereign 
Lord,  King  Charles  the  2d  (whom  God  bless,)  and  dutiful  observ¬ 
ants  to  his  Royal  Highness  in  all  neighborly  correspondency  and 
compliance  with  his  Lieutenant  Governors  and  other  officers  of 
his  Province  of  New  York,  your  predecessors  in  that  government 
the  which  we  have  also  in  most  loving  and  friendly  manner  tendered 
to  yourself  since  your  arrival.  But  we  find  all  such  tenders  of 
ours  slighted  and  rejected  by  your  refusing  any  friendly  treaty 
with  us  and  your  last  motions  towards  us,  especially  in  your 
arrival  with  men  and  arms  and  provisions  for  war  into  one  of  our 
ports,  thereby  (with  other  threats)  putting  his  Majesty’s  good 
subjects  into  a  discomposure  at  such  a  time  as  this  is  so  circum¬ 
stanced;  and  what  inconveniencies  may  follow  thereupon  to  the 
animating  of  the  heathen,  against  the  English  and  discouraging 
his  Majesty’s  good  subjects,  we  pray  you  will  to  consider,  and  for¬ 
bear  further  to  molest  us.  But  if  our  former  and  present  answer 
satisfy  you  not  so  to  surcease,  we  purpose  to  inform  and  acquaint 
his  Majesty  with  your  proceedings  against  his  Governor  and  his 
Majesty’s  favor  and  protection.  And  in  the  meantime,  (God  assist¬ 
ing,)  as  above,  shall  defend  ourselves  against  such  intrusions  as 
well  as  we  can ;  and  yet  approve  ourselves, 

Honored  Sir,  your  neighbors  & 
Friends,  the  General  Court  of 
Connecticut,  signed  per  their 
order, 

per  John  Allyn,  Secretary.” 

“These  for  the  Honorable  Major  Edmond  Andros,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York,  to  be  delivered  at  Saybrooke,  in  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut,  if  he  be  there  resident, — or  at  New  York.” 

The  General  Court  adjourned  July  12th.  On  the  13th  or  14th, 
the  following  letter,  addressed  to  “the  Honored  General  Assembly 
sitting  at  Hartford,”  was  received  by  the  Council.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Haynes  and  Mr.  Bulkeley  may  have  accompanied  the  forces  under 
Capt.  Bull,  as  chaplain  and  surgeon ;  or  perhaps,  had  been  sent 
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to  Saybrook  by  the  General  Court,  as  special  agents,  to  take  coun¬ 
sel  with  the  military  and  civil  authorities  here. 

“Honored  Gentlemen : 

“There  having  been  a  post  sent  up  to  you  on  Friday  last, 
whereby  we  doubt  not  but  you  were  stirred  up  to  the  most  expedi¬ 
tious  resolves  that  may  be,  we  something  wonder  that  there  has 
been  no  return  all  this  while.  Delays  are  tedious  and  wearisome 
to  both  parties,  for  the  Major  Andros  is  still  here,  wonders  that 
those  forces  lie  still  here  upon  his  account,  at  such  a  time  as  this ; 
and  we  also  having  had  some  intelligence  from  Narragansett  (the 
same  which  is  come  to  yourselves)  could  be  glad  some  of  these 
forces  might  move  toward  Narragansett  as  soon  as  may  be,  there 
being  so  much  need  that  way.  The  Governor  Andros  still  speaks 
of  his  purposes  of  defence  and  protection  of  us  here  against  the 
Indians,  and  wonders  much  at  our  jealousy  of  him,  and  sees  ready 
to  be  in  action  upon  that  account,  &  begins  to  think  himself 
particularly  concerned  in  some  measure,  there  being  (as  is 
reported)  about  an  hundred  of  Philip’s  men  fled  over  to  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  and  therefore  will  (no  doubt)  look  upon  Remora’s  here 
to  be  injurious  to  him  yet  (for  aught  we  see)  resolved  to  abide 
by  this  business  till  there  is  some  return  from  you.  Wherefore 
we  earnestly  desire  that  some  return  be  speedily  made,  and  (if 
it  please  the  Court)  some  meet  agents  deputed  and  sent  that 
may  vindicate  the  rights  of  our  Charter,  and  be  thoroughly  fur¬ 
nished,  to  that  purpose,  with  a  copy  of  the  Charter,  the  King’s 
Commissioners’  Act  or  Acts,  His  Majesty’s  approbation  of  the 
same,  and  what  else,  together  with  such  instructions  as  may 
sufficiently  enable  them  to  give  a  right  understanding  of  things, 
and  debate  matters  to  an  effectual  and  good  issue  if  possible.” 

“We  are  constrained  also  to  inform  that  provisions  grow 
short,  and  if  there  must  be  a  further  stay  here,  there  must  also  be 
a  further  supply  of  provisions,  especially  pork  &  bread.  Here  are 
at  this  time  near  four  score  men  upon  the  Country’s  charge,  and 
the  Town  begins  to  feel  it.  A  cask  of  rum  also  is  very  requisite, 
for  what  is  needful  of  that  nature  comes  upon  hard  terms  here.” 

“We  request  your  advice  also,  in  case  the  Major  Andros 
should  move  away  either  east  or  west,  what  number  of  men  should 
there  be  reserved  upon  the  place;  and  your  orders  &  instructions 
both  for  them  and  the  rest.” 
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“Mr.  Westall  is  now  sending  up  a  boat  to  Middletown,  for  some 
supplies  for  himself;  it  may  be  good  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
that  boat  to  send  what  is  ready  to  us,  if  it  be  capable.” 

“We  have  not  more  to  add  but  our  service ;  and  that  God  would 
govern,  expedite  &  prosper  your  counsels,  is  the  hearty  desire  & 
prayer  of 

Your  humble  servants,  Gershom  Bulkeley, 

Joseph  Haynes, 
Robert  Chapman, 
Thomas  Bull.” 

“Say-brooke :  on  Monday  morning, 

July  12th,  1675.” 

“Postscript.  The  small  sloop  which  on  Friday  last  went  to 
New  London,  came  in  again  on  Saturday  night,  &  went  out  again 
yesterday  morning  betimes,  as  is  said,  to  New  London,  carrying 
two  barrels  of  powder  &  20  match-lock  muskets,  to  contribute 
toward  the  service  against  the  Indians.” 

“Capt.  Bull  desires  that  for  the  use  of  the  ordnance  if  need 
should  be,  (of  which  the  Town  has  already  mounted  two,)  there 
may  be  about  forty  fathoms  of  his  match  sent  down.” 

This  was  followed,  on  the  next  day,  (July  13th,)  by  another 
letter  from  Mr.  Chapman  and  Capt.  Bull.  This,  like  the  former, 
is  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bulkeley,  who  was  yet  at 
Saybrook. 

“Honored  Gentlemen: 

“Yesterday  the  12th  of  this  instant,  we  received  your  letters 
&  instructions  by  the  Post  (Jno.  Rily;)  and  forthwith  caused 
yours  to  the  Major  Andros  to  be  delivered  on  board  his  sloop.” 

“This  morning  about  7  or  8  o’clock,  the  Major  Andros,  with  his 
Gentlemen  attending  him,  came  on  shore,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  the  ministers  and  chief  officers  here.  In  the  very  instant, 
while  the  officers  were  coming  together,  came  in  the  post  (Will. 
Clarke,)  by  whom  we  received  the  protest  against  Major  Andros, 
with  your  instructions,  whereupon  we  did  immediately  go  out  to 
him  &  declare,  that  we  had  at  this  instant  received  instructions, 
whereby  we  were  appointed  to  tender  him  a  treaty  by  meet  persons 
deputed  to  that  purpose,  in  any  place  of  this  Colony  where  he 
should  choose.  The  Major  Andros  did  not  accept,  but  forthwith 
did  in  his  Majesty’s  name  command  his  Majesty’s  Charter  to  be 
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read,  and  after  that,  his  Highness’  commission;  which  notwith¬ 
standing  that  they  were  required  in  his  Majesty’s  name  to  for¬ 
bear,  was  done.  We  withdrew  a  little,  declaring  we  had  nothing 
to  do  to  attend  it.  Which  being  done,  the  Major  Andros  mani¬ 
fested,  that  he  had  now  done,  and  should  sail  immediately,  unless 
we  desired  him  to  stay.  We  told  him  that  we  had  no  order  to  desire 
him  to  stay,  but  must  now  read  something  else;  and  forthwith  the 
protest  was  read,  in  Major  Andros  &  his  Gentlemen’s  presence. 
He  was  pleased  to  speak  of  it  as  a  slander,  and  so  an  ill  requital 
for  his  kindness ;  and  by  and  by  desired  a  copy,  which  we  declared 
that  we  had  no  order  to  give ;  but  yet  parted  peaceably.  His  Honor 
was  guarded  with  the  Town  soldiers  to  the  waterside,  went  on  board 
and  presently  fell  down  below  the  Fort,  with  salutes  on  both  sides. 
He  told  us  his  purpose  was  to  go  over  to  Long  Island,  and  thence  to 
send  a  sloop  with  some  force  to  Martha’s  Vineyard,  but  himself  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  home  to  New  York.  But  when  they  were 
gone  a  little  below  the  Fort,  the  wind  came  about,  so  that  both  wind 
and  tide  being  against  them  they  were  forced  to  come  to  an  anchor. 
There  they  are  at  present.  We  conclude  they  will  do  nothing  more 
here  at  present,  (though  there  is  another  small  boat  come  to  them, 
since  their  coming  to  anchor:)  yet  we  are  watchful  to  observe  their 
motions.  As  soon  as  they  move,  we  shall  give  information  to  the 
plantations  westward,  according  to  your  order  yesterday.  All  that 
we  have  to  add  is  our  desire  that  you  will  please,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  to  send  your  orders  concerning  the  forces  here;  and  that 
whether  they  stay  here  or  move  eastward,  sufficient  care  may  be 
taken  for  their  supply  of  provisions.  This  with  our  humble  service 
and  desires  of  the  presence  of  the  great  Counsellor  with  you  in  all 
your  consultations,  is  all  at  present,  from 

Your  humble  servants, 

Robert  Chapman, 
Thomas  Bull.” 


“From  Saybrooke, 

this  13:5  :’75  Tuesday  noon.” 

[New  style,  13/7/75] 

[Superscribed,]  “These  for  the  Honored  General  Assembly  or 
.  Council  in  Hartford,  in  his  Majesty’s  Colony  of  Connecticut. 
Haste,  Haste.” 
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“July  14,  1675.” 

“Captain  Bull : 

“By  yours  of  13:5:’75,  we  are  certified  of  Major  Andros  his 
attempting  to  use  his  Majesty’s  name  to  command  his  Charter 
and  commission  to  be  read  there  at  Saybrook  shore,  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  so  reading  notwithstanding  your  countermand  in  like 
manner.  Though  we  wish  he  had  been  interrupted  in  doing  the 
least  thing  under  pretence  of  his  having  anything  to  do  to  use  his 
Majesty’s  name  in  commanding  there  so  usurpingly,  which  might 
have  been  done  by  shouts,  or  sound  of  drum  etc.,  without  violence; 
but  yet,  seeing  it  was  so  performed  in  the  opposition,  it  was  next 
best,  to  slight  the  attendance  to  his  command,  by  withdrawing 
refusingly ;  and  to  command  and  read  the  General  Court’s  declara¬ 
tion,  as  from  his  Majesty’s  authority  in  their  hands,  to  contradict 
him.  After  which,  his  pretence  of  immediate  sailing  to  Long  Island 
&  thence  to  send  a  sloop  with  force  towards  Martha’s  Vineyard 
and  himself  return  to  York,  (a  specious  way,)  to  get  men  there 
to  use  where  he  please.  But  to  apprehend  all  his  sayings  to  be  so 
real  as  to  disband  your  Company  total,  or  the  greater  part  of 
them,  may  be  overmuch  credulity,  till  better  assurance  be  had  of 
his  desisting  his  manifest  intent  in  coming  to  Seabrooke  so  appointed 
and  furnished  with  his  Charter  &  Commission  that  were  of  little 
use  against  the  Indians.  Yet  if  yourself  and  the  Gentlemen  with 
you  do  think  the  grounds  to  conclude  that  he  will  do  nothing  more 
at  present  here,  be  sufficient,  we  shall  refer  it  to  your  Counsel  to 
abate  more  of  your  men  proportionablv,  to  the  number  of  20  to  be 
left,  and  the  rest  to  return  to  their  respective  towns,  to  attend 
their  occasions  in  this  very  needful  time  of  harvest  etc.  When  you 
come  to  further  understanding  or  intelligence  respecting  this  affair 
or  the  Indian  war,  you  shall  do  well  to  give  us  notice  thereof  by 
the  first.” 

“Those  20  or  30  men,  together  with  the  train  band  of  the  Town, 
in  a  readiness  at  an  hour’s  wrarning  upon  a  sign,  may  be  competent 
under  your  command  to  defend  the  place ;  and  if  there  be  occasion 
for  farther  help,  you  must  call  in  help  from  the  next  plantations, 
who  must  attend  your  call.  The  Treasurer  sends  the  corn  to¬ 
morrow  by  John  Plumbe,  if  he  sails,  for  his  supply  of  the  gentlemen 
soldiers.  We  have  not  to  add  but  our  respects  &  thanks  for  your 
good  service  hitherto,  and  our  prayers  to  the  Lord  to  continue 
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his  protecting  blessing  presence  to  you  and  us  and  all  his  people, 
as  the  matter  may  require,  and  are  your  affectionate  friends, 

the  Deputy  Governor  &  Council ; 
signed  per  their  order, 

John  Allyn,  Secretary.” 

“Our  respects  to  all  the  officers  and  soldiers.  As  for  Mr.  Haines 
&  Mr.  Buckley,  we  expect  them  home  before  this  comes  to  you.” 

Mr.  Bulkeley  and  Mr.  Haynes  returned  to  Hartford  on  the 
16th,  and  the  same  day  the  Council  wrote  to  Capt.  Bull  to  march 
forthwith  from  Saybrook,  with  as  many  men  as  could  be  spared, 
towards  Stonington,  New  London  and  Norwich,  to  guard  the 
frontiers  of  the  Colony  against  danger  from  the  Narragansetts. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomas  Buckingham,  to  the  Council,  some  weeks  after  the  repulse 
of  Andros,  supplies  some  additional  particulars  respecting  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Saybrook,  before  Capt.  Bull’s  arrival. 

“It  was  not  a  small  matter  to  us,  (if  our  weakness  make  little 
things  great,  pardon  us,)  that  when  yourselves  had  such  full  and 
seasonable  notice  of  Major  Andros  his  intentions,  that  we  should 
be  so  far  from  having  commission  to  defend  his  Majesty’s,  yours 
and  our  interest,  that  we  could  not  have  so  much  as  any  intelligence 
of  our  danger  until  in  or  about  the  hour  in  which  we  saw  it;  and 
the  information  that  we  then  had  was  merely  by  the  providence  of 
God.  Some  of  ours,  and  not  a  few,  began  to  doubt  what  to  do, 
because  no  order  from  yourselves;  some  others  of  us,  (it  may  be 
too  presumptious)  endeavored  to  waive  that  objection  and  to 
quicken  unto  all  meet  endeavors  for  the  defence ;  and  had  it  not  been 
merely  by  the  providence  of  God,  I  have  reason  to  believe  here 
might  not  have  been  five  men  within  call  of  the  Town  plat  when  the 
sloops  came  in,  and  so  our  persons,  our  estates  and  our  consciences 
might  have  been  made  a  prey  unto  men ;  we  are  bold  to  say,  ours, 
for  however  small  we  are  yet  we  humbly  crave  a  share  in  your 
protection.” 

“It  was  by  some  (I  dare  not  say  altogether  without  ground) 
accounted  no  small  hazard  for  us  to  appear  to  make  opposition, 
without  any  commission.  I  say  without  any  commission,  for  Major 
Andros  had  time  enough,  and  had  not  mere  providence  presented 
him  with  discouraging  strength  in  the  town,  no  doubt  he  would  have 
done  his  errand  before  Capt.  Bull  came  to  us.” 
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“But  some  of  us  prevailed  to  lay  aside  those  objections  and 
persuaded  to  a  universal  appearance  of  our  Town,  to  stand  in 
defence  of  your  honors  and  our  liberties.  It  was  no  small  charge 
and  disadvantage  to  our  people  to  be  in  arms  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night,  at  such  a  season  of  the  year.  Our  people  no 
doubt  will  feel  the  smart  of  it,  the  year  about.  Not  that  we  would 
crave  commendation  for  what  we  have  done.  We  hope  for  the 
generality  we  did  it  as  duty  to  God,  the  King,  and  yourselves: 
yet  always  promising  to  ourselves  (gentlemen  from  yourselves  also 
concurring  with  us)  that  if  we  could  but  stand  out  that  shock,  care 
wrould  be  taken  that  we  should  be  under  better  advantage  to  defend 
ourselves.” 

We  thus  end  the  incident  of  Governor  Andros  at  Saybrook 
Fort. 

The  next  year,  1676,  a  letter  from  Capt.  Robert  Chapman  of 
Saybrook  to  the  Council,  dated  July  28th,  states  “that  the  fort 
house,  together  with  the  fortification,  is  near  finished,”  and  asks 
the  Council  “to  signify  their  mind  as  to  the  keeping  of  the  same, 
whether  by  the  maintaining  of  a  garrison  or  else  by  placing  only 
a  family  to  live  there;”  if  the  former,  then  whether  there  can  be 
less  than  six  men?  who,  if  they  should  attend  their  services  of  watch 
and  ward,  every  third  day  and  night,  might  receive  five  shillings 
a  week.  If  the  Council  determine  to  place  a  family  only,  to  live  in 
the  house,  Mr.  Chapman  writes  that  “there  is  one  in  our  town  that 
I  have  spoken  with  all,  if  your  honors  have  no  other  in  your  eye.” 
His  name  is  James  Redfield,  a  weaver  by  trade,  and  has  a  servant 
man  with  wife  and  children.  “His  propositions  are  that  he  may 
have  the  full  liberty  of  the  house  to  set  up  his  looms  in ;  and  that 
what  garrison  soldiers  are  appointed,  they  be  such  as  are  reliable 
persons,  that  he  may  confide  in  their  faithfulness,”  etc. 

The  item  in  the  Saybrook  Town  Acts  concerning  the  record  of 
Mr.  Fenwick’s  land,  before  mentioned,  is  in  Volume  I,  Page  7,  under 
date  of  1667,  as  follows : 

“At  the  same  meeting  the  town  considering  the  business  about 
the  record  that  Mr.  Chapman  drew  up  in  the  town  ledger  for  a 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Fenwick’s  land,  the  town  do  affirm  they  were 
ignorant  of  it  and  therefore  disallow  of  it.” 

“It  was  agreed  and  voted  by  the  Town  that  they  would  stand 
to  the  Country  record  of  Mr.  Fenwick’s  land  and  will  lay  out  to 
him  what  is  specified  in  the  same.” 
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The  item  in  the  Colony  Records  as  to  Mr.  Fenwick’s  barn  is 
in  Volume  III,  Page  33,  under  date  of  May  15,  1678,  eleven  years 
after  the  above  vote  of  the  Town,  as  follows : 

“This  Court  do  order  that  there  be  no  dispose  made  of  the  land 
that  lies  in  common  at  Saybrooke  between  the  fort  and  Mr.  Fen¬ 
wick’s  old  barn  near  the  burying  place,  till  after  the  court  in 
October  next,  and  then,  if  Saybrooke  have  any  pretence  to  any 
part  of  these  lands,  they  are  to  make  their  pleas  good;  and  Major 
Tallcott  is  desired  to  take  pains  to  procure  such  testimony  as  he 
can  come  at  to  make  the  country’s  claim  good  to  those  lands.” 

In  spite  of  the  order  and  claim  of  the  Connecticut  Colony  Court 
as  above  shown,  the  Town  of  Savbrook  in  1741  considered  the  said 
land  between  Fenwick’s  barn  and  the  “fort”  as  common  or  public 
land  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Town.  In  1742,  a  record 
of  a  survey  was  made,  which  appears  in  the  Book  of  the  Saybrook 
proprietors  and  also  in  Volume  6  of  the  Saybrook  Land  Records. 
After  the  survey  was  made  numerous  small  pieces  of  the  land  were 
distributed  to  different  individuals,  including  the  land  known  as 
“Tomb  Hill.”  A  part  of  the  “Common”,  twelve  rods  wide  on  the 
highway  and  sixteen  rods  wide  on  the  South  Cove  was  reserved  for 
the  burying  ground  or  cemetery. 

The  claim  of  the  Colony  and  later  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
resolved  itself  into  a  small  piece  of  land  on  the  river,  where  stood 
the  main  fortification,  as  shown  by  a  deed  dated  January  25, 1808, 
from  Mathew  Griswold,  (a  descendant  of  the  first  Mathew,)  as 
agent  of  the  State,  to  Daniel  Kirtland,  recorded  in  the  Saybrook 
Land  Records,  Volume  16,  Page  53,  for  the  consideration  of 
$391.00,  of  a  certain  piece  of  land  containing  one  acre,  more  or  less, 
“at  a  place  called  Saybrook  Fort,  bounded  Northerly  and  Easterly 
by  the  Waters  of  Connecticut  River  and  every  other  way  by  land 
improved  by  said  Daniel  Kirtland,”  “and  is  all  the  land  which  said 
State  owns  at  said  Saybrook  Fort.”  “The  cannon  in  said  Fort 
are  not  sold.” 

Three  later  deeds  of  fractional  interests,  one  sixth,  one-half 
and  one-third,  in  the  “Fort”,  belonging  to  William  Chalker,  Charles 
Williams  and  John  Kirtland,  were  given  by  them  to  John  King  in 
1852  and  described  the  land  of  the  said  “Fort”  as  being  eight  (8) 
chains  and  twenty-five  (25)  links  in  length  from  North  to  South, 
which  is  five  hundred  and  forty-four  and  one-half  (544^)  feet. 
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In  1693,  seventeen  years  after  Robert  Chapman  wrote  that  the 
“Fortification”  was  “near  finished,”  a  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  “Fort”  wTas  made  in  the  following  letter,  from  which  we  may 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  main  fortification.  The 
letter  was  addressed  to  Col.  John  Allyn  at  Hartford  and  is  pre¬ 
served  at  the  State  Library. 

“Saybrook  the  30th  of  August  1693.” 

“Honored  Sir: 

“Yours  dated  the  20th  instant  I  have  received,  and  in  obser¬ 
vance  to  your  orders  and  instructions  have  this  day  taken  a  view 
of  the  Fort,  Mr.  William  Dudley,  and  Mr.  John  Parker  being  with 
me,  and  we  find  that  such  are  the  ruinous  decays  of  the  said  Fort, 
that  the  small  matter  of  charge  by  your  honor  proposed,  will  be 
altogether  insignificant  and  worthless  both  to  their  majesty’s  and 
this  colony’s  interest,  the  gates  are  all  down  but  one,  and  one  of 
them  gone,  both  wood  and  iron,  three  of  the  hooks  of  the  great 
gate  stolen :  most  of  the  iron  of  one  of  the  carriages,  with  all  of  the 
iron  taken  away,  the  platforms  all  rotten  and  unserviceable,  part 
of  the  stone  wall  that  supports  the  mount  fallen  down,  most  of  the 
mud  wall  decayed,  with  the  palisades  against  it,  about  Four  Rods 
of  plank  wall  on  the  north,  that  never  was  done,  and  lies  open,  the 
Jack,  Jack-staff  and  Pillor  to  be  repaired  with  now  most  of  the 
great  shot  pilfered  and  gone,  and  according  to  our  favorable  judg¬ 
ment  do  compute  the  charge  to  be  no  less  than  fifty  pounds  to 
put  it  in  a  defensive  posture,  all  which  we  at  the  request  of  the 
Capt.  signify  to  your  honors,  and  subscribe  ourselves  your  honored 
servants.” 

“John  Chapman,  Sen.” 

“William  Dudley,  Sen.” 

“John  Parker,  Junior.” 

From  “Lion  Gardiner  and  his  Descendants,”  by  Curtiss  C. 
Gardiner,  MDCCCXC  (1890),  Page  52,  is  this  item  concerning 
the  fortification : 

“This  was  the  first  fortification  erected  in  New  England. 
History  and  traditions  clearly  show  that  the  fort  was  erected  on 
a  steep  eminence  which  jutted  out  into  the  river  which  was  united 
to  the  main  land  by  a  sandy  beach  and  was  flanked  by  salt  marshes. 
The  land  side  of  the  fort  was  protected  by  a  palisade.  It  could 
not  be  successfully  assailed  by  any  near  approaches  of  firm  ground.” 
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The  track  of  the  railroad  closed  in  the  waters  on  the  north  of 
the  fortification  leaving  what  is  now  a  pond.  The  “eminence”  has 
disappeared,  but  the  location  of  the  fortification  may  be  found  at 
the  south  end  of  the  pond. 

Having  considered  the  Fort,  we  will  now  take  up  the  subject 
of  the  soldiers  or  train  band  and  some  of  the  officers  thereof.  The 
training  field,  in  connection  with  the  fortification,  has  already  been 
mentioned.  There  were  train  bands  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
struggle  between  Parliament  and  King  Charles  I. 

From  Ludlow’s  Code  of  Laws  of  1650,  six  years  after  Fenwick 
sold  the  Fort  to  the  Connecticut  Colony,  we  find  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  items  concerning  military  affairs,  as  follows  : 

“It  is  ordered  and  by  this  Court  declared,  that  all  persons  that 
are  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  except  Magistrates  and  Church 
officers,  shall  bear  Arms,  unless  they  have,  upon  just  occasion, 
exemption  granted  by  the  Court ;  and  every  male  person  within  this 
Jurisdiction  above  the  said  age,  shall  have  in  continual  readiness, 
a  good  musket  or  other  gun,  fit  for  service,  and  allowed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Band,  with  a  sword,  rest  and  bandoliers  or  other 
serviceable  provision  in  the  room  thereof,  where  such  cannot  be 
had;  as  also  such  other  military  provision  of  powder,  match  and 
bullets  as  the  law  requires,  and  if  any  person  who  is  to  provide 
arms  or  ammunition  cannot  purchase  them  by  such  means  as  he 
has,  he  shall  bring  to  the  clerk  so  much  corn  or  other  merchantable 
goods  as  b}^  appraisement  of  the  said  clerk  and  two  others  of  the 
Company  (whereof  one  to  be  chosen  by  the  party)  [as  shall  be 
judged  of  a  greater  value  by  a  fifth  part]  than  such  arms  or  ammu¬ 
nition  is  of,  he  shall  be  excused  of  the  penalty  for  want  of  arms 
(but  not  for  want  of  appearance)  until  he  be  provided.  And  the 
clerk  shall  endeavor  to  furnish  him  so  soon  as  may  be  by  sale  of 
such  goods  so  deposited  rendering  the  surplus  to  the  party.  But 
if  any  person  shall  not  be  able  to  provide  himself  arms  or  ammuni¬ 
tion  through  mere  poverty,  if  he  be  single  he  shall  be  put  to  service 
by  some  Magistrate,  and  the  Constable  shall  appoint  him  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  shall  appoint  him  when  and  with  whom  to  earn 
it  out.” 

“And  it  is  ordered  that  all  the  soldiers  within  this  Jurisdiction 
shall  be  trained  at  least  six  times  yearly,  in  the  months  of  March, 
April,  May,  September,  October  or  November,  by  the  appointment 
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of  the  Captain  or  Chief  officer  in  the  several  towns :  And  the  times 
of  their  meeting  together  shall  be  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
And  the  clerk  of  each  Band  shall,  twice  every  year  at  least,  view 
the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  Band,  to  see  if  they  all  be  according 
to  Law;  And  shall  upon  every  training  day  give  his  attendance 
in  the  field,  every  day,  (except  he  has  special  leave  from  his  Cap¬ 
tain  or  Chief  officer)  to  call  over  the  roll  of  the  soldiers  and  take 
notice  of  any  defect  by  their  absence  or  otherwise:  And  he  shall 
duly  present  to  the  Governor  or  some  of  the  Magistrates,  all  defects 
in  arms  or  ammunition,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  more  often 
if  it  be  required.  And  it  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Magistrates 
to  punish  all  defects  in  that  kind  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  wffierein  due  regard  is  to  be  had  of  willful  neglects  in  any, 
that  such  may  not  pass  without  a  severe  censure,  and  whosoever 
shall  be  absent  any  of  the  days  appointed  for  training,  after  the 
hour  appointed,  or  shall  not  continue  the  whole  time,  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  two  shillings  six  pence  for  every  default,  except  such 
as  are  licensed  under  the  hand  of  two  Magistrates.  The  clerks  of 
the  several  Bands  are  to  distrain  the  delinquents,  within  fourteen 
days  after  the  forfeiture;  whereof  six  pence  shall  be  to  himself 
and  the  remainder  for  the  maintenance  of  drums,  colors,  etc.  And 
if  any  of  the  said  clerks  shall  omit  to  distrain  any  delinquents, 
above  the  said  term  of  fourteen  days,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to 
the  use  of  the  public,  double  the  fine  so  neglected  by  him.” 

“It  is  ordered,  that  the  soldiers  shall  only  make  choice  of 
their  military  officers,  and  present  them  to  the  particular  Court; 
but  such  only  shall  be  deemed  officers  as  the  Court  shall  confirm.” 

“The  state  and  condition  of  the  place  where  [we]  live,  by 
reason  of  the  Indians  and  otherwise,  requiring  all  due  means  to  be 
used  for  the  preservation  [of  the]  safety  and  peace  of  the  same, 
this  Court  judges  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  magazine  of 
powder  and  shot  provided  and  maintained  in  the  country,  in  each 
Town  within  this  Jurisdiction;  and  do  therefore  order  and  decree, 
that  there  shall  be  two  barrels  of  powder  and  six  hundred  weight 
of  lead  provided,  by  this  Commonwealth,  before  the  General  Court 
in  September  next,  which  shall  be  maintained  and  continued  and 
accounted  as  the  Country  stock.  And  it  is  also  further  ordered, 
that  the  several  Towns  within  this  Jurisdiction  shall  provide  and 
maintain  as  follows,  viz : — ” 
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“Seabrooke,  half  a  barrel  of  Powder,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pound  of  lead,  forty  fathom  of  match,  and  three  cotton  coats  or 
corseletts  with  serviceable  pikes  to  either  of  them.” 

“Each  Town  also  shall  provide  so  many  good  firelock  muskets 
and  good  backswords  or  cutlasses,  as  the  corselets  are  they  are 
charged  with  by  this  order.  All  which  shall  be  provided  by  the 
several  Towns  by  the  Court  in  September  next,  and  maintained 
constantly  for  the  future,  upon  the  penalty  of  ten  shillings  per 
month  for  each  Town’s  defect  or  neglect  herein.” 

“Also  it  is  further  ordered  that  every  male  person  writhin  this 
Jurisdiction,  that  is  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  whether  Mag¬ 
istrates,  Ministers  or  any  other,  (though  exempted  from  training, 
watching  and  warding,)  shall  be  always  provided  with,  and  have 
in  readiness  by  them,  half  a  pound  of  powder,  two  pounds  of 
serviceable  bullets  or  shot,  and  two  fathom  of  match  to  everv 
matchlock,  upon  the  penalty  of  five  shillings  a  month  for  each 
person’s  default  herein :  provided  notwithstanding,  that  if  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  powder  laid  upon  each  Town  and  person  either  does 
not  at  present  or  shall  not,  (by  reason  of  the  increase  of  their 
numbers,)  for  the  future,  amount  in  all  to  three  pounds  of  powder 
for  every  soldier,  then  each  Town  shall,  upon  the  former  penalty, 
provide  so  much  more  as  shall  be  three  pounds  of  powder  for  a 
soldier,  and  other  provision  of  lead  etc.  increase  in  each  Town 
according  to  the  same  proportion.” 

“Whereas  many  inconveniences  do  appear,  by  reason  that  the 
several  soldiers  of  the  Trained  Bands  in  each  Town  within  this 
Jurisdiction  have  not  been  allowed  some  powder  upon  their  train¬ 
ing  days,  for  their  practice  and  exercise  in  their  several  firings  : — ” 

“It  is  ordered  by  the  Authority  of  this  Court,  that  there  shall 
be  allowed  to  every  soldier  in  the  several  Trained  Bands  in  each 
Town  as  aforesaid,  half  a  pound  of  powder  a  piece  for  a  year,  and 
so  from  year  to  year  for  the  future,  to  be  provided  by  and  at  the 
proper  costs  and  charges  of  the  Masters  and  Governors  of  each 
family  unto  which  the  said  soldiers  do  belong,  to  be  called  forth, 
improved  and  disposed  of,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Captain  or  other 
principal  leaders  in  each  Trained  Band.” 

“It  is  also  ordered,  that  the  Captains,  Lieutenants  and  ensigns 
shall  be  freed  from  watching  and  warding,  and  the  sergeants  from 
warding  and  half  their  watch.” 
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The  next  year,  May  15th,  the  General  Court  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  order,  which  incidentally  mentions  George  Fenwick’s  Six  Mile 
Island : 

“It  is  ordered,  that  those  that  live  in  several  companies  at  farms 
remote  from  the  several  Towns,  shall  have  liberty  to  keep  one  in 
each  quarter  at  home  upon  every  training  day,  who  is  of  age  to 
bear  arms,  provided  one  man,  (where  more  than  one  is,)  shall  tarry 
at  home  but  one  training  day  at  a  time,  and  that  those  who  do  stay 
at  home  be  provided  with  arms,  according  to  law;  and  where  any 
one  farm  is  so  far  distant  from  the  Town  as  Mr.  Fenwick’s  is,  at 
Six  Mile  Island,  then  one  in  like  manner  may  remain  at  home,  for 
safety  of  the  place.” 

In  September,  1654,  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies 
decided  upon  war  against  Ninigret,  Sachem  of  the  Eastern  Ne- 
hantics  in  the  Narragansett  Country,  and  the  next  month,  October, 
the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  ordered  that  four  men  should 
be  pressed  for  service  from  Saybrook,  and  that  the  men  from  Say- 
brook  should  be  among  the  first  twenty-four  men  to  go  out  of  the 
total  of  forty-five  men  to  attend  the  expedition  to  Narragansett. 

A  few  years  later,  October  9th,  1662,  the  General  Court  issued 
the  following  particularly  interesting  order: 

“This  Court  does  order  that  Lieut.  Seely  shall  have  fifteen 
pounds  paid  to  him  out  of  the  Public  Treasury,  &  the  Country  house 
set  into  repair  at  Sea  Brook,  and  he  to  live  in  the  house  and  to  take 
care  of  the  ammunition.” 

The  Lieutenant  Seely,  above  mentioned,  presumably  was  the 
same  who  came  down,  from  Hartford  with  Capt.  Mason  at  the 
time  of  the  successful  expedition  against  the  Pequot  Indians  on 
the  Sickanames  or  Mystic  River.  The  “Country  house”  no  doubt 
was  the  house  ordered  to  be  built  “for  the  use  of  the  Country,” 
later  called  by  Robert  Chapman  the  “Fort  house”  in  his  report  in 
1676.  It  would  appear  from  Chapman’s  report  that  the  house  had 
been  an  extremely  long  time  in  building,  but  in  1662  it  appears 
to  have  merely  needed  repairing. 

Under  date  of  October  3d,  1661,  we  find  that  the  Connecticut 
General  Court  appointed  the  following  officers  of  the  Saybrook 
Train  Band: 
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“William  Pratt  is  established  Lieutenant  to  the  Band  at  Sea- 
Brook;  William  Waller,  Ensign;  William  Bushnell  &  Reynold 
Marvin,  Sergeants.” 

And  on  May  9th,  1667,  “this  Court  confirms  Abraham  Post 
Ensign  of  the  Train  Band  of  Say-brooke.” 

October  14th,  1675,  “Mr.  Robert  Chapman  is  by  this  Court 
appointed  to  be  Captain  of  the  Train  Band  of  Saybrooke,  during 
these  present  commotions  with  the  Indians.”  And  under  the  same 
date,  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  uprising  known  as  King  Philip’s  war, 
the  General  Court  issued  this  order: 

“And  because  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  moving  over  the 
river  at  Saybrooke,  this  Court  orders  Saybrooke  and  Killingworth 
to  fall  in  with  New  Haven,  as  part  thereof  in  this  undertaking.  The 
proportioning  of  each  plantation  and  all  other  things  necessary 
for  the  well  ordering  of  the  several  companies  is  left  to  the  civil 
authority  in  each  county  to  order  as  they  shall  judge  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  end  aforesaid;  and  that  they  be  ready  for  the  relief 
of  each  other  upon  notice,  as  any  exigence  may  call  for.” 

October  12th,  1676,  “this  Court  do  release  the  garrison  soldiers 
of  Saybrook  garrison  and  do  nominate  and  appoint  Mr.  Chapman 
and  Lieutenant  Pratt  to  appoint  some  meet  person  to  dwell  in  the 
house  there  and  attend  the  service  of  the  country  as  they  shall 
order,  with  the  promise  of  allowance  of  five  pounds  per  annum.” 

October  8th,  1691,  “This  Court  grants  Mr.  John  Parker  for 
powder  expended  at  Saybrook  fort  the  sum  of  five  pounds  ei  ght 
shillings.”  And  on  the  same  date,  “This  Court  grants  to  Mr.  John 
Chapman,  five  pounds  for  powder  expended  at  Saybrook  fort.” 

May  11th,  1699,  Lieut.  Samuel  Jones  was  appointed  Captain 
of  the  Train  Band  in  the  Town  of  Saybrook  and  Mr.  John  Clark 
was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Train  Band  in  the  said  Town  of 
Saybrook,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  as  it  was  at  this 
time  called. 

John  Clark  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Fort  February 
9th,  1694,  his  Commission  being  signed  by  Robert  Treat,  Governor 
and  on  May  26th,  1702  the  said  John  Clark  was  appointed  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Fort,  his  Commission  this  time  being  signed  by  John 
Winthrop,  Governor,  who  was  son  of  the  Winthrop  who  had  been 
Governor  of  the  Saybrook  Colony  before  George  Fenwick  sold  the 
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Fort  to  the  Connecticut  Colony.  This  same  year,  1702,  we  find  that 
there  were  two  military  companies  in  Saybrook,  one  for  the  Fort, 
the  other  being  the  Train  Band,  thus : 

October  8th,  1702,  “Mr.  John  Kirtland  is  by  this  Court  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Buckingham  junior  Ensign 
of  the  company  under  the  command  of  Capt.  John  Clark,  capt.  of 
the  fort  at  Saybrook.”  And  on  the  same  date,  “Mr.  Abraham 
Chalker  is  by  this  Court  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Train  Band 
in  the  town  of  Saybrook,  and  Mr.  William  Pratt  to  be  their  Ensign, 
and  all  the  above  named  officers  to  be  commissioned  accordingly.” 

In  the  Colony  Records  there  are  numerous  other  appointments 
of  officers  of  the  Saybrook  Train  Band ;  the  records  of  those  which 
have  been  here  given  indicate  the  titles  of  some  of  the  appointees. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  General  Assembly  October  8th,  1702, 
another  appropriation  was  made  for  repairing  the  Fort,  as  follows : 

“This  Court  grants  twenty  pounds  more  than  what  was  formerly 
granted  for  the  repairing  of  Saybrook  fort,  to  be  paid  out  of  this 
present  rate  for  the  abovesaid  service  to  Capt.  John  Clark  of 
Saybrook,  who  is  to  be  accountable  for  the  same.” 

Following  is  John  Clark’s  commission  as  captain,  of  the  Say¬ 
brook  Fort: 

“John  Winthrop,  Esq.  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
his  Majesty’s  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  New  England,  to  John 
Clark,  greeting,  you  being  by  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Colony 
accepted  to  be  Captain  of  his  Majesty’s  Fort  at  Saybrook,  reposing 
special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  loyalty,  courage  and  good 
conduct,  I  do  appoint  and  impower  you  to  take  into  your  care  and 
charge  his  Majesty’s  said  Fort,  with  all  the  artillery,  great  and 
small,  therein  being,  and  thereunto  belonging.  And  the  stores  of 
ammunition,  utensils  of  war  and  all  other  appurtenances  and  things 
whatsoever  appertaining  to  the  same.  And  also  to  take  into  your 
care  and  charge  one  third  part  (or  such  other  part  as  shall  by  me 
be  assigned  you)  of  the  Foot  Company  or  Train  Band  in  the  said 
Town  of  Saybrook,  as  their  captain  for  his  Majesty’s  service  in 
the  said  Fort,  carefully  and  diligently  to  discharge  that  trust,  and 
by  sinking,  captivating,  killing  and  all  other  fitting  ways  and 
means  to  defend  that  place  and  Port,  and  his  Majesty’s  said  Fort, 
and  stores  (not  suffering  anv  waste  or  embezzlement  of  the  same) 
against  his  Maiestv’s  enemies  exercising  vour  inferior  officers  and 
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soldiers  in  the  use  of  their  arms  according  to  the  discipline  of  war, 
keeping  them  in  good  order  and  government,  and  commanding  them 
to  obey  all  such  orders  and  directions  as  from  time  to  time  you 
shall  receive  from  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Colony,  and  from 
myself  pertinent  to  the  trust  hereby  reposed  in  you.  Given  under 
my  hand,  and  the  seal  of  this  Colony  in  Hartford,  the  six  and 
twentieth  day  of  May,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign,  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  William  the  third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  England, 
Scottland,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  defender  of  the  Faith, 
Annoque  Domini  1702.” 

‘‘By  his  Honor’s  command, 

“J.  Winthrop” 

E.  Kimberly,  Secretary” 

Saybrook  at  this  time  was  in  New  London  County  and  at  a 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May  1709,  we  find  that  Capt. 
John  Clark  was  appointed  Major  of  the  County  Militia,  thus : 

“Capt.  John  Clark  of  Saybrook  is  now  by  this  Assembly  chosen 
and  appointed  to  be  Major  of  the  regiment  of  militia  in  the  county 
of  New  London,  and  this  Assembly  order  that  he  be  commissioned 
accordingly,  and  that  the  said  Major  John  Clark  shall  notwith¬ 
standing  continue  to  be  captain  of  his  company  at  Saybrook  who 
are  now  under  his  command.” 

England  had  ordered  an  expedition  to  be  made  against  the 
French  at  Port  Royal  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  General  Assembly 
of  Connecticut  at  a  session  in  August  1710  “agreed  and  resolved 
to  raise  and  furnish  three  hundred  men  (being  all  that  can  be 
spared  under  the  difficulties  aforementioned,)  for  the  said  expedi¬ 
tion,  with  all  convenient  speed.”  The  following  order  was  directed 
to  the  Major  of  the  New  London  County  militia  on  the  occasion 
of  the  expedition. 

“To  the  Major  of  the  Regiment  of  Militia,  in  the  County  of  New 
London,  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  Greeting.” 

“In  her  Majesty’s  name  you  are  hereby  required  forthwith  to 
issue  out  your  warrants  to  the  Captains  or  Chief  Officers  of  the 
Companies  under  your  command,  for  impressing  such  a  number  of 
able-bodied  men  for  her  Majesty’s  service,  in  the  expedition  against 
Port  Royal  and  Nova  Scotia  in  the  several  Towns  within  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  your  regiment,  as  is  herein  expressed,  that  is  to  say, 
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In  New  London 

Twelve  men 

In  Lebanon 

nine  men 

In  Groton 

eight 

In  Preston 

six 

In  Stonington 

ten 

In  Plainfield 

four 

In  Lyme 

ten 

In  Canterbury 

two 

In  Saybrook 

ten 

In  Killingly 

two 

In  Killingworth 

four 

In  Norwich 

eleven 

In  Massamuggett  two 

Unless  the  like  number  of  able-bodied 

men  offer  and  enlist  themselves 

volunteers  in  that  service,  and  to  march  them  completely  fitted  for 
the  expedition  aforesaid,  to  such  place  as  you  shall  appoint,  with 
all  possible  speed.That  is  to  say,  those  of  Killingworth  to  Saybrook, 
where  you  are  to  embark  them,  together  with  the  detachments  of 
your  own  Town,  Middletown  and  Haddam,  on  board  the  transports 
in  your  port  for  New  London,  under  the  care  and  command  of  such 
person  as  you  shall  appoint,  and  those  from  all  other  Towns  within 
your  county,  to  the  Town  of  New  London,  there  to  attend  my  fur¬ 
ther  order,  giving  order  for  their  subsistence  thither,  where  you 
are  to  meet  them.  And  you  are  also  to  take  care  that  the  Proc¬ 
lamation  for  encouragement  of  volunteers  herewith  sent  you,  be 
transmitted  with  your  press  warrants  to  the  several  officers  to 
whom  you  direct  your  said  warrants  to  be  forthwith  published  by 
them,  and  hereof  you  may  not  fail.  Given  under  my  hand  in  New 
Haven,  this  9th  day  of  August,  in  the  ninth  year  of  her  Majesty’s 
reign, 

Anno:  Dom:  1710.” 


“G.  Saltonstall” 


Port  Royal  was  surrendered  by  the  French  Oct.  16, 1710. 

Major  John  Clark  died  in  1736  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  grandson  of  the  first  John  who  in  1647,  together  with  Mason, 
was  ordered  by  the  General  Court  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Fort. 

From  Town  Acts,  it  appears  that  the  town  of  Saybrook  took  an 
interest  in  the  Fort,  there  being  several  instances,  two  of  which 
follow : 

November  26,  1673.  “At  a  town  meeting  it  was  voted  and 
agreed  that  the  two  smaller  guns  should  be  fitted  up  upon  carriages 
fit  for  service  with  all  expedition.” 

December  20,  1675.  “At  the  same  meeting  Deacon  Francis 
Bushnell  and  William  Lord,  Sen.,  are  voted  to  assist  the  Committee 
about  fortification.” 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  Saybrook,  in  the  early  days,  with  its 
Fort,  the  soldiers  of  the  Fort,  and  the  Train  Band,  was  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  successor  of  the  former  Connecticut  Valley  Railroad 
Company,  discontinued  the  running  of  trains  from  Saybrook  to 
Saybrook  Point,  and  in  1925  the  Company  gave  to  William 
B.  Goodwin  and  others,  as  trustees,  a  deed  of  17  acres  of  land  “for 
park  purposes,”  and  for  “the  preservation  for  all  time  of  the  sites  of 
the  two  first  forts  in  Connecticut  and  one  of  the  earliest  historical 
locations  in  New  England.”  This  land  is  now  “Saybrook  Fort 
Park.”  In  1870,  Giles  F.  Ward,  who  had  acquired  27  acres  of  land 
from  John  King,  before  mentioned,  conveyed  a  part  thereof,  con¬ 
taining  17  acres,  to  the  Connecticut  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
“Commencing  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  said  Grantor’s  Tomb 
hill  lot,”  and  located  on  the  north  side  of  “College  Street”,  a  high¬ 
way  laid  out  about  1860,  there  having  previously  been  a  “pent 
Road”. 

Lady  Boteler’s  monument,  on  “Tomb  Hill,”  stood  southwest  of 
the  fortification.  The  statue  erected  in  memory  of  Lion  Gardiner, 
in  1930,  stands  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Park. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  TOWN 

We  should  understand  the  word  “town”  as  meaning  a  limited 
tract  of  land  with  dwelling  houses  and  other  buildings  thereon, 
inhabited  by  a  few  or  many  people  and  having  some  sort  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Anciently  there  were  towns  within  walls  for  defence.  In  fact, 
the  word  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word,  tun ,  meaning  a 
fence,  wall,  farm  or  town ;  “fence”  is  an  abbreviation  of  “defence.” 
A  town  always  implies  people  as  inhabitants  therein,  so  that  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  consider  as  a  town  a  tract  of  one  hundred 
square  miles,  in  a  small  section  of  which  were  living  twenty  people 
and  none  in  any  other  section.  The  town  would  be  that  section  in 
which  people  were  living.  However,  there  might  be  other  land  of 
considerable  extent  outside  of  the  town  and  belonging  to  inhabitants 
living  within  the  town.  The  owners  of  this  other  land  would  be 
called  proprietors  and  all  the  land  or  territory  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  town  would  be  called  the  “township.”  The  town  of 
Saybrook  as  distinguished  from  the  township  was  of  limited  extent; 
in  fact  it  never  exceeded  the  territorial  limits  of  the  present  town 
of  Old  Saybrook  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River  until  many 
years  after  the  settlement.  At  a  town  meeting  held  January  4, 1648, 
about  twelve  years  after  the  settlement,  the  lands  outside  the  town, 
called  the  “outlands,”  were  divided  into  three  parts,  including  that 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  which  later  became  the  town  of 
Lyme,  each  part  being  called  a  “quarter,”  meaning  a  territorial 
subdivision  of  the  township  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  who  were 
proprietors  living  within  the  town.  The  word  “quarter”  did  not 
mean  one-fourth  or  twenty-five  per  centum ;  it  was  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  “quarter”  in  the  expression,  “Latin  Quarter  in  Paris.” 
The  word  “township”  does  not  appear  to  be  used  at  the  present 
time  in  Connecticut.  The  Indian  name  of  Saybrook  was  Patta- 
quassett. 

In  the  articles  of  agreement  between  Winthrop,  Jr.,  and  the 
Patentees,  he  agreed  to  provide  men  for  the  “building  of  houses  at 
the  river  Connecticut,  and  the  harbour  adjoining,”  and  “for  making 
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of  fortifications.”  A  fortified  town  was  planned  and  the  houses  for 
“men  of  quality”  were  “to  be  builded  within  the  fort.”  Winthrop 
was  also  to  “take  care”  that  the  people  to  “plant”  (i.  e.  make  a 
plantation  or  town)  on  the  river  in  the  beginning  should  “plant 
themselves  either  at  the  harbour,  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.” 
The  plantation  was  made  at  Saybrook  Point,  within  the  present 
town  of  Old  Saybrook,  and  the  “harbour”  was  on  the  north  side 
thereof  and  a  mile  from  the  river’s  mouth.  The  instructions  as  to 
locating  the  plantation  were  followed  and  a  fortified  town  was  built. 
There;  was  a  line  of  palisades  with  a  gate,  called  the  “Neck  Gate,” 
across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  joining  the  Point  to  the  mainland, 
so  that  in  a  larger  sense,  we  may  consider  the  land  within  the 
“Neck  Gate,”  that  is,  between  the  “Neck  Gate”  at  the  west  end  of 
the  Point  and  the  river  on  the  east  end  where  stood  the  main  forti¬ 
fication  with  the  guns,  as  the  fort,  within  which  the  Patentees  desired 
houses  to  be  built  for  “men  of  quality.”  In  the  manner  of  making 
the  plantation,  it  was  made  a  provision  “that  there  be  reserved  unto 
the  fort,  for  the  maintenance  of  it,  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
acres,  at  least,  of  good  ground,  as  near  adjoining  thereunto  as 
may  be.”  In  addition  to  these  instructions  from  the  patentees  to 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  he  was  made  governor,  not  only  of  the  plantation 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  became  the  town,  of  Saybrook,  but 
of  all  the  lands  adjoining  the  river  as  far  north  as  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Colony  line  or  a  distance  of  about  sixty-five  miles,  the  land 
granted  by  the  Warwick  Patent  extending  northerly  to  that  line 
and  easterly  to  Narragansett  Bay  in  the  present  state  of  Rhode 
Island.  Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  a  dispute  years 
later  with  the  Rhode  Island  Colony  a  strip  of  land  adjoining 
Narragansett  Bay  and  included  in  the  Warwick  Grant  and  in  the 
Charter  of  1662  was  given  up  to  the  Rhode  Island  people. 

When  George  Fenwick  sold  the  Fort  and  the  lands  on  the 
Connecticut  River  to  the  Connecticut  Colony  or  Plartford  people, 
it  was  provided  that  “the  Town  of  SeaBrooke  should  be  carried  on 
in  that  way  which  is  already  followed  there  and  attended  betwixt 
Mr.  Fenwick  and  the  Inhabitants  there.”  This  evidently  referred 
to  the  proprietary  system  of  ownership  of  lands.  Not  all  other 
Connecticut  towns  had  this  system. 

The  “thousand”  acres,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fort,  were 
evidently  reserved  as  the  Land  Records  repeatedly  disclose  such 
a  tract  of  land  and  an  extensive  study  of  the  Records  shows  that 
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this  tract  was  also  called  “the  Town  Field,”  “the  Great  Field,” 
“the  West  Field,”  and  “Pennywise.”  In  Fenwick’s  sale  to  the 
Connecticut  Colony,  he  reserved  the  “ground  adjoining  to  the 
Towne-field.”  Proprietors  had  their  “pound  rights”  or  interests  in 
this  “Thousand  Acres.” 

From  Saybrook  Land  Records,  we  may  learn  much  concerning 
this  original  Town,  as  for  instance  the  names  of  owners  of  house 
lots  and  the  acreage  thereof,  the  owners  being  also  proprietors  and 
the  owners  of  rights,  called  “pound  rights,”  in  the  “Thousand 
Acres”  and  in  the  “Outlands,”  which  became  the  “Quarters.”  The 
“pound”  was  English  money  and  this  was  an  English  settlement. 
We  may  also  learn  something  about  the  streets,  highways  and 
lanes,  and  the  location  of  the  “Neck  Gate.”  A  proprietor  would 
have  a  piece  or  tract  of  land  measured  out  to  him  according  to  the 
pound  value  of  his  right. 

To  the  west  of  the  “Neck  Gate”  was  the  “Thousand  Acres,” 
which  extended  westerly  to  Oyster  River  and  easterly  till  it  met  the 
lands  of  George  Fenwick  including  the  “Cornfield,”  on  Long  Island 
Sound;  it  also  extended  easterly  to  the  South  Cove  and  to  the 
“Great  Highway”  leading  from  the  Neck  Gate.  The  “Thousand 
acres”  extended  northerly  to  the  “Town  or  Cow  Commons;”  this 
north  line  appears  to  have  been  at  about  the  present  location  of  the 
Shore  Line  Railroad  tracks.  East  of  the  “Thousand  Acres”  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  “Great  Highway”  was  the  “Planting 
Field,”  which  extended  to  the  North  Cove  and  which  no  doubt  was 
also  “reserved,”  but  was  given  a  different  name.  North  of  the 
“Thousand  Acres”  and  the  “Planting  Field”  was  the  “Town  or 
Cow  Commons,”  which  extended  easterly  to  the  Connecticut  River 
and  included  a  part  of  that  section  of  the  town  of  Old  Saybrook 
which  is  now  the  “Ferry  District.” 

In  1741  and  1742  when  a  survey  and  distribution  of  common 
lands  were  made  by  the  proprietors,  the  “Cow  Commons”  was  called 
the  “Outer  Common”  and  the  common  land  inside  the  “Neck  Gate,” 
in  the  “Town  Plot,”  was  called  the  “Inner  Common.” 

We  will  take  up  the  subject  of  the  “quarters”  in  our  next 
chapter,  “The  Township.” 

By  George  Fenwick’s  deed  of  sale  to  the  Hartford  people,  Say¬ 
brook  ceased  to  be  independent  and  became  a  Connecticut  town. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  title  to  the  fort  and  lands  on  the  river, 
including  Saybrook,  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  sale,  did  not 
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become  absolute  in  the  Connecticut  Colony  or  Hartford  people 
until  the  settlement  of  accounts  in  1660  between  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Cullick  representing  the  estate  of  George  Fenwick,  deceased, 
on  the  one  part,  and  those  representing  the  Colony  on  the  other 
part. 

Although  stated  as  a  fact,  it  appears  to  be  a  mere  assumption, 
that  “Official  records  previous  to  1647  went  up  in  smoke  with  the 
burning  of  the  Fort  at  that  date.”  It  has  also  been  stated  that  “No 
connected  Town  Records  are  extant,  previous  to  the  removal  in 
1660,  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  as  a  municipal  organization, 
taking  with  them  the  town  clerk,  the  Church  and  its  minister,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Yantic;  to  found  the  now  beautiful  city  of  Norwich. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Book  of  Records  went  also,  as  fragmentary 
leaves  in  the  one  used  there  abundantly  preceded  the  first  entries, 
by  the  same  clerk,  who  was  continued  in  office  for  years  as  scribe  of 
that  Colony.”  Referring  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  just  quoted,  it 
may  be  stated  that  apparently  by  “Book  of  Records”  is  meant 
“Town  Acts”  or  “Towrn  Meeting  Book.”  The  first  book  of  Sav- 
brook  Town  Acts  has  for  its  first  date,  the  year  1667,  and  from  the 
old  numbering  of  the  pages  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  fourteen  pages 
are  missing.  What  year  the  book  was  commenced  appears  to  be 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  true  that  the  early  land  records 
are  not  “connected,”  that  is,  they  are  not  complete  prior  to  1660; 
neither  are  they  complete  for  several  years  after  that  date.  And  so 
the  incomplete  condition  of  the  land  records  is  no  evidence  of  any 
records  having  gone  “up  in  smoke”  in  1647.  The  law  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Colony  enacted  at  a  Court  held  Oct.  10,  1639,  five  years 
before  the  deed  of  sale  from  Fenwick,  provided  that,  “The  Towns 
aforesaid  shall  each  of  them  provide  a  Ledger  Book,  with  an  Index 
or  Alphabet  unto  the  same:  Also  shall  choose  one  who  shall  be  a 
Town  Clerk  or  Register,  who  shall  before  the  General  Court  in 
April  next,  record  every  man’s  house  and  land  already  granted  and 
measured  out  to  him,  with  the  bounds  &  quantity  of  the  same,  and 
whosoever  shall  neglect  3  months  after  notice  given  to  bring  into 
the  said  Town  Clerk  or  Register  a  note  of  his  house  and  land,  with 
the  bounds  and  quantity  of  the  same,  by  the  nearest  estimation, 
shall  forfeit  10s.  and  so  10s.  a  month  for  every  month  he  shall  so 
neglect.  The  like  to  be  done  for  all  land  hereafter  granted  and 
measured  to  any;  and  all  bargains  and  mortgages  of  land  what¬ 
soever  shall  be  accounted  of  no  value  until  they  be  recorded,  for 
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which  entry  the  Register  shall  receive  6d.  for  every  parcel,  deliver¬ 
ing  every  owner  a  copy  of  the  same  under  his  hand,  whereof  4d. 
shall  be  for  himself  and  2d.  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Court.  And  the 
said  Register  shall,  every  General  Court,  in  April  and  September, 
deliver  into  the  same  a  transcript  fairly  written  of  all  such  grants, 
bargains  or  engagements  recorded  by  him  in  the  Town  Book,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Court  shall  record  it  in  a  book  fairly  written 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  preserve  the  copy  brought  in 
under  the  hand  of  the  Town  Clerk.”  This  law  is  copied  in  substance 
into  the  Code  of  1650.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  law  required  a  “note” 
of  a  man’s  “house  and  land,  with  the  bounds  and  quantity  of  the 
same ;”  in  other  words,  what  may  be  called  a  memorandum.  This  is 
the  form  of  record  largely  in  evidence  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Saybrook  Land  Records.  The  law7  did  not  require  a  complete  copy 
or  record  of  a  deed  as  is  now  required.  But  in  spite  of  the  penalties 
provided  in  the  law  of  1639,  it  was  not  obeyed  as  appears  from 
another  law  enacted  at  a  Court  held  May  9th,  1667,  as  follows: 

“This  Court  being  duly  sensible  of  the  great  trouble  &  conten¬ 
tion  that  does  and  may  arise  in  this  Corporation  by  reason  of  the 
great  defects  that  are  found  in  records  and  alienations  of  houses 
and  lands,  that  due  form  of  law  not  being  duly  attended  which  is 
requisite  in  such  affairs,  for  the  prevention  whereof,  and  that  future 
trouble  may  be  avoided  and  Righteousness  and  Justice  may  be 
maintained,  It  is  ordered  by  the  Authority  of  this  Court,  that  what 
person  or  persons  soever  shall  stand  possessed  of  any  house  or 
houses,  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  within,  this  Colony,  without  being 
interrupted  by  law  within  the  space  of  twelve  months  &  a  day  after 
the  publication  hereof,  such  person  or  persons  has  hereby  full  power 
to  enter  and  record  the  same  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  in  the  book  of 
Records  of  that  towrn  where  the  said  houses  and  land  lie,  paying  a 
meet  recompense  to  the  recorder  of  the  Town  for  his  pains;  and  a 
record  under  the  recorder’s  hand  and  one  of  the  selectmen  with  an 
Assistant  or  Commissioner  shall  be  a  sufficient  and  legal  evidence  to 
all  and  every  person  or  persons  that  shall  have  the  same  to  all 
intents,  ends  and  purposes  for  the  holding  of  the  same  firm  to  him, 
his  heirs  &  assigns  forever,  provided  this  law  includes  not  orphans 
under  age  and  proprietors  in  foreign  parts.” 

It  is  quite  evident  from  this  law  of  1667  that  the  former  law  had 
not  been  followed  and  that  there  was  not  a  connected  series  of  land 
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titles  in  the  Records  in  the  different  Connecticut  towns ;  also  that 
by  the  later  law  a  memorandum  was  sufficient  in  the  case  cited,  that 
is,  uninterrupted  possession  for  twelve  months  and  a  day  after 
publication  of  the  law.  In  fact,  as  late  as  1694,  nearly  fifty  years 
after  1647,  such  a  memorandum  appears  in  the  Saybrook  Land 
Records. 

With  the  aid  of  a  number  of  these  memoranda  or  notes  in  the 
Land  Records,  we  will  now  take  a  look  at  the  people  in  the  town  and 
their  house  lots,  seeing  also  who  were  near  neighbors  and  on.  what 
streets  they  lived.  It  was  customary  to  have  several  pieces  of  land 
described  under  the  same  heading  as  owned  by  the  same  man,  but 
date  of  purchase  and  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  purchased 
do  not  always  appear. 

Arranging  the  house  lots  into  groups  according  to  location,  our 
first  item  or  note  appears  on  page  31  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Saybrook  Land  Records  from  which  all  the  following  notes  are 
taken  with  the  single  exception  of  one  taken  from  the  records  or 
files  of  the  Particular  Court  of  the  Connecticut  Colony  and  concern¬ 
ing  the  house  and  lot  belonging  to  the  estate  of  George  Fenwick, 
deceased.  Some  lots  are  located  merely  from  the  fact  of  being  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  boundary  in  the  description  of  another  lot.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  neglect  of  certain  of  the  original  owners,  or  those 
who  were  owners  of  house  lots  on  the  4th  of  January,  1648,  but 
whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  Records  as  owners  although  their 
names  appear  among  those  present  at  the  Town  Meeting  on  that 
date,  makes  it  impossible  to  collect  notes  from  the  Records  of  all 
the  owners  on  that  date ;  the  names  of  later  owners  of  some  of  the 
house  lots  appear  of  record,  they  having  superseded  former  owners, 
who  failed  to  have  their  lots  recorded,  as  for  instance,  Matthew 
Griswold,  whose  name  is  given  as  the  owner  of  a  lot  bounding 
another  lot,  but  there  is  no  description  of  the  lot  under  his 
name. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Meeting  House  stood  on  a  knoll 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Middle  Lane  or  Church  Street  at  Saybrook 
Point  and  near  the  barn  on  land  later  known  as  the  “Burger 
property”  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Church  and  Fenwick  Streets. 
We  will  commence  with  the  “Meeting  House  Yard”  group  of  lots  or 
block,  from  east  to  west  on  Middle  Lane,  starting  at  the  corner  of 
Middle  Lane  and  Fenwick  Street,  now  called  “Cromwell  Place.” 
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Page  31.  Alexander  Chalker. 

“The  Lands  of  John  Westall.”  “Item  5,  bought  of  Alexander 
Chalker,  his  house  lot  in  the  towne  of  an  acre  and  half,  abutting  east 
and  south  to  the  highway,  west  to  my  own  lot.” 

No  date  of  purchase  of  the  above  lot  from  Chalker  is  given; 
neither  does  it  appear  how  Chalker  acquired  the  lot  before  he  sold  it 
to  Westall.  The  north  boundary  of  the  above  lot  is  not  given,  but 
it  is  given  for  the  next  lot. 

Page  18.  John  Westall. 

Under  the  heading — “Given  to  Sarah  Lee”  the  sixth  item — 
“The  house  and  home  lot  in  the  town  bought  of  ...  .  abutting 
east  to  the  land  of  Alexander  Chalker,  south  to  the  highway,  west 
to  the  meeting  house  yard,  north  to  the  land  of  John  Clark,  Senior.” 

The  next  lot  is  the  “meeting  house  yard”  as  we  see  from  the 
above  description.  We  also  have  two  other  references  to  it. 

We  will  now  take  lots  north  of  the  above  three  lots,  from  east  to 
west  making  a  total  of  six  in  this  block. 

Page  11.  John  Clark,  Senior. 

“The  Lands  of  John  Clark,  Senior.”  “His  house  and  home  lot, 
containing  two  acres  and  twenty  rods,  abutting  east  to  the  highway, 
south  to  John  Westall’s  land,  west  to  Christopher  Huntington’s 
land,  north  to  the  highway.” 

From  the  above  description  we  find  that  Christopher  Hunting- 
ton  owned  a  lot  on  the  west  of  Clark’s  but  there  is  no  description  of 
it  under  his  name.  However,  we  have  a  description  of  the  lot  in  the 
name  of  another  owner,  as  follows  : 

Page  23.  Richard  Edgerton. 

“The  Land  of  Richard  Edgerton.”  “his  house  lot  and  three 
acres  and  half  of  land,  abutting  east  against  the  lands  of  John 
Clark,  south  against  the  meeting  house,  west  against  the  lands  of 
John  Clark,  and  north  to  the  highway.” 

This  lot  is  bounded  south  by  the  meeting  house  yard  as  is  the 
next  lot. 

Page  4.  Joseph  Hingam. 

“The  lands  of  Joseph  Hingam.”  “1.  One  parcel  thereon  a  house 
stands  containing  by  estimation  three  Roods,  the  ends  abut  against 
the  highway  west  and  the  land  of  Zach.  Sanford  east,  the  sides  abut 
against  the  meeting  house  yard  south  and  the  land  of  Matthew 
Griswold  North.” 
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As  before  stated  there  is  no  record  of  Griswold’s  lot  in  his 
name,  but  from  a  later  record,  John  Clark  to  Gyllam,  it  appears  to 
contain  two  acres. 

Page  4.  Matthew  Griswold.  His  lot  is  determined  by  the  north 
bound  of  Hingam’s  lot.  Apparently  Joseph  Clark,  son  of  John 
Sr.,  once  owned  the  Griswold  lot.  Joseph  died  and  his  father  was 
appointed  an  administrator  of  his  estate  in  October,  1664. 

Our  next  block  of  lots  is  also  bounded  on  four  sides  by  streets 
and  is  west  of  the  “meeting  house  yard.”  From  east  to  west  on 
Middle  Lane,  we  have  eight  lots  in  a  row  and  then  there  are  three 
others  to  the  north  but  within  the  same  block,  as  follows  : 

Page  28.  John  Olmsted. 

“The  Lands  of  John  Olmsted.”  “his  house  and  home  lot  of  an 
acre,  abutting  east  and  south  to  the  highway,  west  to  the  lands  of 
Robert  Chapman,  and  north  to  the  land  of  Will  Bushnell.” 

It  should  be  explained  here  that  in  1661  Robert  Chapman 
bought  the  lot  west  of  Olmsted’s  from  James  Fitch,  whose  name 
appears  as  the  owner  of  the  next  lot. 

Page  12.  James  Fitch. 

“The  Lands  of  James  Fitch.”  “his  dwelling  house  and  home  lot, 
two  acres,  more  or  less  abutting  upon  the  highway  south,  upon 
William  Parker’s  land  west,  Christopher  Huntington’s  land  North, 
and  John  Olmsted’s  East.” 

Page  15.  William  Parker. 

“The  Lands  of  William  Parker.”  “his  house  and  house  lot,  3 
acres  and  a  half,  abutting  south  to  the  highway,  west  against  the 
land  of  Thomas  Adgate,  north  to  the  highway  next  the  Cove,  east 
to  the  land  of  Master  James  Fitch.” 

Page  16.  Thomas  Adgate. 

“The  Lands  of  Thomas  Adgate.”  “his  home  lot  of  an  acre  and  3 
Roods,  abutting  to  the  highway  South,  to  the  lands  of  Will  Parker 
east,  and  Robert  Bull  west.” 

Page  29.  Robert  Bull. 

“The  house  and  land  of  Robert  Bull.”  “his  house  and  home  lot, 
in  the  town,  of  one  acre  and  half,  abutting  south  to  the  highway,  east 
to  land  of  Thomas  Adgate,  west  to  the  land  of  Will  Waller.” 
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Page  29.  William  Waller. 

“Lands  of  Robert  Bull  bought  of  William  Waller,  bis  home  lot 
of  two  acres  and  half  in  the  town,  abutting  to  Robert  Bull’s  on  the 
east,  the  street  on  the  south,  Reynold  Marvin’s  on  the  West,  and  to 
William  Bushnell’s  on  the  north,  as  doth  appear  by  a  bill  of  sale 
dated  20th  of  December,  ’71.”  In  this  memorandum  or  note  we  see  a 
reference  to  a  “bill  of  sale”  or  what  today  would  be  designated  a 
“deed,”  but  this  note  is  not  a  copy  in  full  of  the  “bill  of  sale.” 

Page  19.  John  Post. 

“The  Lands  of  John  Post.”  “his  house  and  home  lot  in  the  town 
of  two  acres,  abutting  west  to  the  land  of  Will  Hide,  north  and 
south  to  the  highway.”  The  east  bound  is  not  given  in  this  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Page  2.  Will  Hide  (or  Hyde). 

“Land  of  Will  Hide.”  “his  house  and  home  [lot]  of  two  acres, 
more  or  less,  abutting  east  to  the  land  of  John  Post,  South,  West 
and  North  to  highway.”  This  completes  the  eight  lots  in  a  row  in 
this  block  on  Middle  Lane.  Now  going  back  to  the  street  on  the  east 
of  Olmsted’s  lot,  there  are  two  lots  north  of  Olmsted’s  and  then 
there  is  another  lot  north  of  the  lots  of  Robert  Bull  and  William 
Waller,  making  a  total  of  eleven  in  the  block ;  these  three  in  addition 
to  the  eight  being  as  follows : 

Page  116.  Jonathan  Rudd. 

Will  Bushnell  bought  of  John  Westall,  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  Jonathan  Rudd,  deceased,  three-fourths  of  an  acre. 

Page  26.  Christopher  Huntington.  (He  sold  his  lot  to  Robert 
Perigo.) 

“The  house  and  lands  of  Robert  Perigo.”  “bought  of  Christo¬ 
pher  Huntington,  the  16th  of  January,  1659.”  “his  house  and 
home  lot  of  3  acres  and  3  quarters,  abutting  east  to  the  highway, 
south  to  the  land  of  Will  Bushnell,  west  to  the  lands  of  James  Fitch 
and  Will  Parker,  North  to  the  Cove.”  It  would  seem  that  “the 
Cove”  as  the  north  boundary  of  Huntington’s  lot  is  an  error  as 
the  north  boundary  of  the  lot  next  west  to  his  lot  owned  by  Parker, 
is  bounded  north  by  highway  or  the  present  North  Cove  Road,  at 
one  time  called  “Water  Street.” 

Page  116.  Jonathan  Rudd.  (Another  lot  belonging  to  his 
estate  sold  to  Will  Bushnell.) 
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This  other  lot  belonging  to  Jonathan  Rudd  contained  two  acres 
and  was  north  of  the  lots  of  Robert  Bull  and  William  Waller ;  it  was 
purchased  by  Will  Bushnell  together  with  the  lot  north  of  Olmstead’s 
from  John  Westall,  administrator  of  Rudd’s  estate,  deed  recorded 
in  volume  1,  page  116. 

We  will  now  go  towards  the  river  and  see  who  owned  house  lots 
east  of  the  former  Fenwick  Street,  now  “Cromwell  Place,”  and  near 
the  main  fortification,  called  “the  Fort.”  We  have  eight  lots  in  this 
group  by  “the  Fort,”  and  commencing  at  the  south  end  of  the  group, 
we  find  that  they  were  owned  by  the  following  persons : 

Page  31 .  John  Lay,  Sr. 

“Lands  bought  by  John  Westall  of  John  Lay,  Senior,  the  30th 
of  March,  1675,  bought  of  Master  John  Lay,  Senior,  of  Lime,  one 
parcel  of  upland  lying  and  being  in  Saybrook,  containing  one  acre 
and  half,  bounded  by  the  highway  by  the  fort  East,  the  Common  on 
the  South,  the  highway  on  the  West,  and  the  Land  of  Mr.  Westall, 
otherwise  called  the  Major’s  land,  on  the  North,  as  does  more  fulty 
appear  in  a  deed  of  sale  under  the  said  Lay’s  hand  and  his  wife’s 
bearing  date  with  this  Record.” 

Page  31.  Major  Mason. 

We  find  that  he  had  a  lot  north  of  the  one  sold  by  John  Lay,  Sr., 
to  Westall,  but  as  in  other  instances  there  is  no  description  of  the 
lot  in  the  Major’s  name. 

Page  27.  Thomas  Bliss. 

“The  Lands  of  Thomas  Bliss”  “his  house  and  home  lot  of  one 
acre  and  half,  within  the  town,  abutting  East  to  Thomas  Tracy’s 
Lands  and  South  to  Major  Mason’s,  West  and  North  to  the 
highway.” 

Page  27.  Thomas  Tracy. 

The  location  of  this  lot  is  simply  determined  by  reference  in,  the 
last  note  as  being  on  the  east  of  Thomas  Bliss’s  home  lot.  The  size 
or  acreage  of  Tracy’s  lot  is  not  known,  but  it  could  probably  be 
found  from  a  description  under  the  name  of  another  owner. 

Crossing  the  road  on  the  north  of  the  lot  owned  by  Bliss,  we 
have  three  more  lots,  as  follows : 

Page  10.  Nicholas  Jennings. 

“The  Land  of  Nicholas  Jennings.”  “One  parcel  lying  in  the 
home  plot,  containing  by  estimation  half  an  acre,  the  ends  abut 
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against  the  highways  North  and  South,  the  sides  abut  against  the 
highway  West,  the  land  of  Capt.  John  Mason,  East.”  The  “Capt.” 
later  became  “Major  Mason.”  On  Page  24,  we  find  that  George 
Wood  also  owned  this  lot,  which  abutted  “East  to  the  Major’s  lot.” 

Page  10.  Major  Mason. 

Again  we  locate  a  lot  by  reference  as  a  boundary,  the  lot  being 
on  the  east  of  that  owned  by  Jennings.  This  lot  of  Mason  is  also 
mentioned  as  the  southwest  boundary  of  a  lot  owned  by  Leffingweli 
later  described. 

Page  25.  Thomas  Hanchat. 

Another  lot  located  by  reference,  in  the  description  of  Leffing- 
well’s  lot,  next  described. 

Page  25.  Thomas  Leffingweli. 

“The  Lands  of  Thomas  Leffingweli”  “his  house  and  home  lot 
of  two  acres  in  the  town,  abutting  North  to  the  River,  South  to  the 
Marsh,  Southwest  to  the  land  of  Major  Mason,  Northwest  to  the 
lands  of  Thomas  Hanchat.” 

In  addition  to  the  “Common,”  south  of  the  fortification,  there 
was  a  central  “Green,”  situated  west  of  the  “Common.”  To  the  west 
of  this  “Green”  were  house  lots,  as  follows : 

Commencing  at  the  east  end  of  the  block,  which  was  separated 
from  the  “Green”  by  a  road,  this  road  being  a  continuation  of  the 
road  on  the  east  side  of  Olmsted’s  lot,  the  first  lot  in  the  group  west 
of  the  “Meeting  House  Yard”  and  north  of  and  separated  by  a 
road  from  our  next  group. 

Page  16.  Stephen  Post. 

“The  Lands  of  Stephen  Post”  “His  house  and  home  lot  in  the 
town,  abutting  east,  north  and  south  to  the  highway  and  west  to  the 
land  of  Simon  Huntington.”  Size  or  acreage  of  this  lot  is  not  given. 

There  is  an  additional  item  that  “Stephen  Post  departed  this  life 
the  16th  of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1659.” 

Page  16.  Simon  Huntington. 

This  lot  is  located  by  reference  as  a  boundary  in  the  above 
description  of  Stephen  Post’s  lot. 

Page  11.  Hugh  Lees. 

This  lot  is  located  by  the  east  boundary  of  the  next  lot  described, 
which  was  owned  by  Robert  Codman. 
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Page  11.  Robert  Codman. 

“The  Lands  of  Robt.  Codman.”  “One  parcel  lying  within  the 
Town  plot  on  which  his  house  stands,  containing  by  estimation  one 
acre  and  a  half,  the  ends  abut  against  the  land  of  Hugh  Lees  and  the 
land  of  Richard  Toosland  West.” 

Page  7.  Richard  Toosland. 

“The  Lands  of  Richard  Toosland.”  “His  house  and  home  lot 
of  3  acres,  abutting  South,  West  and  North  to  a  highway,  East  to 
the  lands  of  Master  Nickols.”  Robt.  Codman  had  the  lot  once  owned 
by  Nickols. 

A  few  remarks  may  now  be  made.  From  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  lot  containing  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  or  three  roods, 
which  belonged  to  Jonathan  Rudd  and  was  sold  by  the  administrator 
of  his  estate  to  Will  Bushnell,  it  is  evident  that  Stephen  Post,  the 
owner  of  the  first  lot  in  the  group  above  and  last  described,  also 
owned  at  one  time  the  James  Fitch  lot,  but  there  is  no  description 
of  the  lot  in  Post’s  name.  It  is  further  evident  that  Will  Pratt 
owned  at  one  time  the  Christopher  Huntington  lot. 

Page  4.  “The  Lands  of  Jonathan  Rudd.”  “One  parcel,  thereon 
a  house  stands,  containing  by  estimation  three  roods,  the  ends  abut 
against  the  highway  east,  and  the  house  lot  of  Stephen  Post  West, 
the  sides  abut  against  the  house  lot  of  Will  Pratt  North  and  house 
lot  of  John  Olmsted  South.” 

We  will  now  take  the  group  of  lots  south  of  the  “Green”  and 
west  of  the  “Common,”  a  total  of  seven  lots  and  situated  on  what  is 
now  “College  Street.” 

From  east  to  west,  we  commence  with  the  lot  of  George  Fenwick, 
Esq.,  which  was  larger  than  any  other  lot  inside  the  “Neck  Gate.” 
The  description  of  his  lot  in  the  Land  Records  is  so  brief  that  it 
cannot  be  located;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  resort  to  other 
evidence,  which  we  have. 

Page  46.  George  Fenwick,  Esquire. 

“The  Lands  of  George  Fenwick,  Esquire.” 

“his  lot  in  the  town,  consisting  of  about  sixteen  acres,  more  or 
less,  of  upland  and  meadow.” 

The  Inventory  of  Fenwick’s  Estate  shows  that  there  was  a 
house  on  this  sixteen  acres,  as  follows : 

Inventory  from  File,  Wills,  Particular  Court,  Connecticut  Col¬ 
ony,  Vol.  1,  No.  9. 
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“the  land  in  the  towne  of  Seabrook  with  all  the  housing  and 
buildings  thereupon,  all  the  Orchard,  and  house  lott  belonging 
thereunto.” 

There  are  other  items  in  both  the  Land  Records  and  the  Inven¬ 
tory,  which  show  that  Fenwick  was  a  large  land  owner  during  his 
life  time  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1657.  The  Inventory  was 
delivered  into  the  General  Court  at  Hartford,  May  18th,  1660,  by 
Capt.  John  Cullick,  who  was  Fenwick’s  brother-in-law.  Capt.  and 
Mrs.  Cullick  had  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Benjamin 
Batten.  After  Capt.  Cullick’s  death,  his  widow  married  Richard 
Ely.  A  dispute  arose  between  Ely  and  Batten  and  a  committee  of. 
arbitrators  decided  that  Ely  should  pay  Batten  eight  hundred 
pounds  or  give  him  a  deed  of  all  the  land  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Estate  of  Fenwick  and  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  Ely  gave  the  deed,  under  date  of  May  29th,  1674,  with  the 
exception  of  sixty-four  acres  of  land  sold  to  John  Westall.  This 
deed  from  Ely  to  Batten  is  recorded  in  Vol.  1,  Page  97,  of  the  Say- 
brook  Land  Records.  Batien  and  his  wife,  the  former  Elizabeth 
Cullick,  sold  the  sixteen  acre  lot  to  Simon  Lynde,  under  date  of 
February  13, 1675,  the  deed  recorded  in  Vol.  1,  Page  103,  and  the  lot 
described  as  “house  lotte  in  the  town  containing  about  sixteen  acres, 
more  or  less,  of  upland  and  meadow  with  the  buildings  and  houseing 
thereon.”  Simon  Lynde  sold  the  said  lot  of  sixteen  acres,  more  or 
less,  with  the  houseing  and  buildings  thereon,  to  Nathaniel  Lynde, 
deed  dated  April  16,  1685  and  recorded  in  Vol.  1  at  Page  159. 
When  Nathaniel  Lynde  conveyed  ten  of  the  sixteen  acres  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Collegiate  School,  later  Yale  College,  for  the  first 
time  we  get  boundaries.  The  ten  acres  with  house  thereon  were 
bounded  “on  the  East  with  the  Common,  South  with  the  Cove,  West 
partly  by  the  Land  of  said  Nathaniell  Lynde  &  partly  with  the  Land 
of  the  heirs  &  Legatees  of  Capt.  Robert  Chapman  Late  of  Say- 
Brook  Deceased  &  North  with  Highway  &  the  Lands  of  s d  Nathaniell 
Lynde  and  the  heirs  &  Legatees  of  Capt.  Robert  Chapman  afore.” 
This  deed  to  the  Collegiate  School,  “now  erected  in  Saybrook,”  was 
dated  Sept.  9th,  1708  and  recorded  in  Vol.  2,  Pages  224  and  225, 
Saybrook  Land  Records.  The  deed  to  the  School  was  upon  condi¬ 
tion  that  it  remain  in  Saybrook,  but  it  was  moved  to  New  Haven, 
and  therefore  the  land  reverted  to  Mr.  Lynde.  After  his  death, 
John  Prescott  and  his  wdfe,  Anne,  who  was  Mr.  Lynde’s  daughter, 
gave  a  deed  to  Richard  Lord,  dated  Oct.  20,  1731  and  recorded  in 
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Vol.  4,  Page  366,  in  which  we  find  that  the  easterly  boundary  of  the 
sixteen  acres,  (to  which  other  land,  purchased  by  Mr.  Lynde,  had 
been  added  on  the  west),  was  “the  Common  &  burying  place.”  We 
are  thus  enabled  to  locate  the  east  line  of  Fenwick’s  sixteen  acres 
as  the  west  line  of  the  ancient  “burying  place”  or  cemetery,  now 
known  as  “Cypress  Cemetery,”  at  Saybrook  Point.  Additional  land 
on  the  west  of  the  ancient  cemetery  was  conveyed  to  the  town  of  Old 
Saybrook,  June  13,  1892,  deed  recorded  in  Old  Saybrook  Land 
Records,  Vol.  5,  Page  510. 

Continuing  with  the  lots  on  what  is  now  College  Street  and  west 
of  the  “Common,”  part  of  which  became  the  “burying  place,”  we 
have  as  the  next  lot,  one  owned  by  Robert  Chapman,  as  follows : 

Page  81.  Robert  Chapman. 

“The  lands  of  Robert  Chapman,  Senior.”  “Lands  in  the  Town 
Division,”  “in  the  town  plot,  one  acre  and  a  half,  abutting  east  and 
south  to  the  lands  of  Mr.  Fenwick,  north  to  the  street.”  A  later 
description  is  as  follows :  Page  23,  “The  House  and  lot  of  Charles 
Barnes,”  “bought  of  Robert  Chapman  in  Saybrook,  January  24, 
1660 — his  house  and  barn  and  home  lot,  consisting  of  one  acre  and 
half,  abutting  east  and  south  to  the  lands  of  Captain  Cullick’s,  abut¬ 
ting  west  to  the  lands  of  Will  Bushnell,  abutting  north  to  the 
highway.  The  abovesaid  house  and  land  was  by  agreement  of  the 
abovesaid  Charles  returned  again  into  the  lands  of  the  said  Robert 
Chapman  in  the  year  ’63.” 

Page  50.  William  Bushnell. 

“Lands  of  Abram  Post  this  3d  of  November,  1669.”  “Bought  of 
William  Bushnell  in  the  town  plot  two  acres  of  pasture  land,  which 
was  his  home  lot,  it  abuts  to  the  east  upon  the  lands  of  Robert 
Chapman,  on  the  South  to  the  lands  of  Mr.  Fenwick,  west  to 
Francis  Bushnell,  North  to  the  highway.” 

Page  5.  Francis  Bushnell. 

“The  lands  of  Francis  Bushnell.”  “His  house  and  home  lot  of  3 
acres,  more  or  less,  abutting  east  to  the  lands  of  Master  Fenwick, 
south  to  the  Cove,  west  to  the  lands  of  Will  Beamon,  north  to  the 
highway.” 

Page  3.  Will  Beamon. 

“The  land  of  Will  Beamon.”  “his  house  and  home  lot  of  5  acres, 
abutting  east  to  the  lands  of  Francis  Bushnell,  South  to  the  Cove, 
West  to  Master - - ,  North  to  the  highway.” 
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Page  14.  Greenfield  Laribee. 

“The  Lands  of  Greenfield  Laribee.”  “his  house  and  home  lot  of 
two  acres,  abutting  north  to  the  highway,  east  to  the  lands  of  Will 
Beamon,  South  to  the  Cove,  West  to  John  Clark.” 

Page  26.  John  Clark,  Jr. 

“The  Lands  of  John  Clark,  Junior.”  “2.  a  house  lot  he  bought 
of  John  Lay  of  five  acres  upland  and  meadow,  abutting  east  to  the 
lands  of  Greenfield  Laribee,  south  of  the  Cove,  west  and  north  to  the 
highway.”  This  last  lot  makes  a  total  of  seven  lots  between  the 
“Common”  on  the  east  and  a  highway  on  the  west. 

On  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  “College  Street”  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  “Neck  Gate,”  were  three  additional  lots,  making  a 
total  of  forty.  There  were  forty  shares  or  interests  represented 
at  the  Town  Meeting  held  the  4th  of  January,  1648,  that  is,  forty 
names  are  given  in  the  record,  three  being  duplicated.  Therefore, 
it  seems  that  there  were  forty  house  lots  within  the  Town  Plat  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  were  represented  by  thirty-seven  owners 
or  proprietors.  The  three  additional  lots,  making  a  total  of  forty 
were  owned  by  Reynold  Marvin,  John  Charles  and  John  Clark, 
Junior. 

Of  the  forty  lots  mentioned  with  names  of  their  owners,  three 
names  are  duplicated,  viz:  Mason,  Rudd  and  John  Clark,  Jr.,  so 
that  we  have  thirty-seven  different  names  or  names  of  that  many 
different  owners.  Brief  sketches  will  now  be  given  of  some  of  these 
owners. 

Not  much  seems  to  be  known  of  Alexander  Chalker,  our  first 
owner.  In  1649,  he  married  Catherine  Post,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Post.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  was  killed  in  the  Narragansett 
War. 

John  Westall  was  a  Customs  Officer  in  1659.  In  1664,  he  was 
licensed  to  sell  wine  and  liquors  in  his  house,  “so  he  do  not  suffer  men 
to  tipple.”  The  same  year  he  was  licensed  to  keep  “an  ordinary  or 
house  of  entertainment.”  After  the  completion  of  the  “Second” 
Meeting  House  he  was  agreed  with  for  thirty  shillings  per  annum 
to  beat  the  drum  on  Sabbath  and  Town  Meeting  days.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Kirtland  of  Lynn.  As  they  were  a  childless 
couple,  Mr.  Westall  adopted  John  Kirtland,  his  wife’s  brother, 
making  him  heir  to  both  his  business  and  estate.  John  Kirtland, 
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son  of  Nathaniel  of  Lynn,  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Lieut.  Wil¬ 
liam  Pratt. 

John  Clarke,  Senior,  was  an  early  settler  at  Cambridge, 
formerly  Newtown,  Massachusetts,  as  noted  by  Winthrop  in  his 
Journal,  in  1632.  He  came  from  Great  Mundon,  Hertfordshire, 
England.  From  Cambridge,  or  Newtown,  he  went  to  Hartford, 
about  1636,  probably  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker’s  company. 
In  the  first  division  of  lots  at  Hartford,  in  1639,  he  drew  for  a  house 
lot,  No.  138,  on  the  west  side  of  Bliss  Street.  He  had  twenty-two 
acres  of  land  assigned  to  him  as  his  portion,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  to  apportion  the  land ;  was  a  juror  of  Hartford,  in  1641, 
and  a  soldier  in  the  battle  with  the  Pequot  Indians  at  Mystic,  in 
1637.  He  was  one  of  the  petitioners  to  King  Charles  II  for  the 
Charter  of  1662  and  one  of  the  grantees  and  incorporators  when  the 
charter  was  issued.  The  year  of  his  removal  from  Hartford  to 
Saybrook  is  not  certain,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  several  years 
before  1648.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  General  Court  from  Saybrook 
and  was  nominated  commissioner  for  Saybrook.  He  was  one  of 
those  appointed  to  view  the  lands  granted  to  Capt.  Mason’s  soldiers. 
The  name  of  the  woman  he  married  is  not  certain,  but  she  was 
probably  a  Miss  Coley.  They  had  several  children:  John,  who 
married  Rebecca  Porter,  Oct.  16, 1650 ;  Joseph,  who  had  a  wife,  but 
no  children,  and  was  lost  at  sea ;  Elizabeth,  who  married  Lieut. 
William  Pratt;  and  Sarah,  who  married  Simon  Huntington.  John 
Clarke’s  grandson,  John,  was  captain  of  the  Saybrook  Fort  and 
Major  of  the  New  London  County  Militia.  He  was  also  a  deputy 
to  the  General  Court  or  Assembly. 

Joseph  Ingham  or  Hingam  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Francis 
Bushnell.  He,  Joseph,  had  land  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Fishing 
Brook,  extending  eastward  to  Ingham  Hill,  where  his  house  is  said 
to  have  stood,  after  he  moved  from  the  Point.  Upon  the  Fishing 
Brook  he  erected  a  saw-mill  for  the  benefit  of  the  town ;  no  lumber 
was  to  be  sold  elsewhere  if  needed  in  the  town. 

Matthew  Griswold  came  from  Windsor  to  Savbrook  in  1639,  in 
the  interests  of  George  Fenwick,  Esquire,  being  entrusted  with 
Fenwick’s  private  concerns ;  he  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Griswold  of  Malvern  Hall.  Matthew  was  given  a  fine  piece  of  land, 
washed  by  the  Sound,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  to  which  he  moved. 

John  Olmsted  arrived  in  the  Bay  Colony  in  the  “Lion”  in  1632 
and  moved  from  Cambridge  to  Hartford,  where  he  was  a  proprietor 
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in  1639.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Matthew  Marvin  of 
Hartford.  He  was  a  shoemaker  and  in  1656  was  appointed  by  the 
General  Court  as  Leather  Sealer,  deceits  being  practiced  among 
tanners  and  carriers.  He  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  chirurgeon  or 
surgeon  and  in  that  capacity  went  to  King  Philip’s  War,  also  called 
the  Narragansett  War. 

James  Fitch,  first  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Saybrook  which  was 
organized  in  1646,  came  with  his  mother  and  several  brothers  to 
America  in  1638,  the  father  having  died.  James  studied  theology 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford.  He  married,  in 
1648,  Abigail  Whitfield,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Whitfield 
of  Guilford.  The  wedding  took  place  in  the  stone  house  her  father 
built,  which  is  still  standing  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  house  in 
Connecticut.  The  Rev.  Mr.  and  Abigail  Fitch  had  six  children  and 
after  her  death  in  1659  he  married  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Capt. 
John  Mason,  who  added  eight  more  to  his  family. 

William  Parker  came  to  Hartford  in  Hooker’s  company  in  1636 
and  had  his  home  lot  in  Hartford  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  now 
Trumbull  Street.  He  came  to  Saybrook,  probably  in  1645,  and  was 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church  and  a  deputy  to  the  General  Court. 
William  and  his  wife,  Margery,  had  three  sons. 

Thomas  Adgate  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  first  Church 
and  one  of  its  deacons.  His  wife  died  in  1657  and  lies  in  an  unmarked 
grave  in  the  ancient  cemetery.  In  1659,  he  married  Mrs.  Mary 
Marvin  Bushnell,  widow  of  Richard  Bushnell  of  Saybrook.  By  his 
first  wife,  Mr.  Adgate  had  two  daughters  and  by  his  second  he  had 
three  daughters  and  one  son.  Mrs.  Bushnell,  by  her  husband, 
Richard,  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

John  Post  appears  to  have  been  a  son  of  Stephen  Post,  who 
came  to  Newtown,  Mass.,  in  1634  and  to  Hartford  with  Hooker’s 
company  in  1636.  John  Post  married  in  1642  Hester  Hyde,  only 
daughter  of  William  Hyde  of  Saybrook. 

William  Hyde  was  a  proprietor  of  Hartford  in  1639,  where  he 
had  a  house  lot  on  the  south  side  of  Buckingham  Street.  He  was 
surveyor  of  highways  in  Hartford  in  1641  and  moved  to  Saybrook 
soon  after.  Fie  had  two  children,  Samuel,  who  married  in  1659, 
Jane  Lee,  daughter  of  the  widow  of  Thomas  Lee,  and  Hester,  who 
married  John  Post  in  1642.  The  “Hyde  Genealogy,”  compiled  by 
Chancellor  Walworth,  a  descendant  of  Samuel  and  Jane  Lee  Hyde, 
is  a  valuable  compendium  of  family  information,  where  illustrious 
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men  and  women  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  “Little  Jennie  Lee” 
of  Saybrook — Judges,  Governors  and  one  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Bushnells,  William,  Francis  and  Richard,  were  among  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Saybrook.  From  an  account  of  the  family  given 
by  Ira  Bushnell,  one  of  its  members,  in  1791,  we  learn  that  John 
Bushnell  came  from  England  to  Boston  in  1631  with  six  sons.  Two 
returned  to  England ;  one  married  unfortunately  and  disappeared. 
The  three  remaining  sons,  William,  Francis  and  Richard,  found 
their  way  to  Guilford  and  eventually  came  to  Saybrook.  William 
married  a  sister  of  Robert  Chapman.  Francis  received  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  stream,  near  where  the  late  Robert  B.  Chalker  lived,  on 
condition  that  he  erect  a  grist  mill,  which  was  ordered  to  be  free 
from  taxation  so  long  as  it  was  kept  running  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town.  Richard  Bushnell  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Matthew 
Marvin  of  Hartford.  In  1659  Richard  died  at  Saybrook  and  his 
widow  married  Deacon  Thomas  Adgate  and  removed  with  him  to 
Norwich,  taking  with  her  the  children  of  her  first  husband,  who  were 
Joseph,  Richard  and  Mary. 

From  Saybrook  Land  Records,  Vol.  1,  Page  5,  it  appears  that 
“Deacon  Francis  Bushnell  deceased  this  life  December  4th,  1681.” 

Christopher  and  Simon  Huntington,  sons  of  Simon  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barrett  Huntington,  came  from  Norwich  in  England  with  their 
parents  in  1633.  The  father  dying  of  small  pox  on  the  voyage,  the 
widow  and  her  sons  are  found  soon  after  at  Roxbury,  Mass.  The 
sons  on  arriving  at  majority  came  to  Saybrook.  Christopher 
married  Ruth  Rockwell  of  Windsor.  They  had  three  children,  one, 
an  infant,  died  and  was  buried  at  Saybrook.  A  daughter,  Ruth, 
married  Ralph  Wheelock,  and  was  the  mother  of  Dr.  Eleasar 
Wheelock,  (Yale  1733),  founder  of  the  Indian  School  at  Lebanon, 
and  afterward  first  president  of  Dartmouth  College.  Christopher 
and  his  wife  moved  to  Norwich,  where  a  third  child,  Christopher, 
Jr.,  was  born  in  1660  and  was  the  first  white  male  child  to  be  born 
in  that  town. 

Simon  Huntington  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Clarke, 
Senior,  of  Saybrook,  and  had  four  sons;  one  of  them  Joseph,  mar¬ 
ried  Rebecca  Adgate,  daughter  of  Deacon  Adgate.  Gov.  Samuel 
Huntington,  President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1779-1780, 
and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Gov.  of 
Conn.,  1786-1796,  was  a  grandson  of  Joseph  and  Rebecca  Adgate 
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Huntington,  and  a  great-grandson  of  Simon  and  Sarah  Clarke 
Huntington.  Rev.  Joseph  Huntington,  D.  D.,  of  Coventry,  Conn., 
brother  of  Gov.  Samuel,  married  Hannah  Devotion,  and  had  two 
children,  one  of  whom,  Samuel,  became  Governor  of  Ohio,  the 
other,  Frances,  married  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  President 
of  Williams  College. 

Jonathan  Rudd  was  a  non-commissioned  officer  at  Saybrook 
in  1646.  Deciding  to  take  unto  himself  a  wife,  he  had  fixed  his 
wedding  day  and  engaged  a  magistrate  from  one  of  the  upper 
towns  on  the  river  to  perform  the  ceremony,  for  there  was  not, 
it  seems,  just  then,  any  person  in  Saybrook  qualified  to  officiate 
on  such  on  an  occasion.  The  story  is  thus  told:  “A  great  snow 
storm  at  this  time  obstructed  travel  so  that  intercourse  with  the 
interior  was  interrupted,  and  the  magistrate  hindered  by  the  depth 
of  snow.  On  the  seaboard  there  was  less.  Application  was  made 
to  Mr.  Winthrop  at  New  London  to  come  to  Saybrook  and  unite 
the  parties,  but  he,  deriving  his  authority  from  Massachusetts 
which  then  claimed  that  part  of  Connecticut,  could  not  legally 
officiate.  As  an  expedient  for  their  accomodation  he  proposed 
their  coming  to  a  small  stream  within  the  limits  of  that  authority 
whereby  he  acted.  The  proposition  was  accepted.  On  the  brink 
of  the  little  stream  (now  known  as  Bride  Brook)  the  boundary  at 
that  time  between  the  Colonies,  the  parties  met,  Winthrop  and  his 
party  from  Pequot  on  one  side,  the  bridal  train  from  Saybrook 
on  the  other.  Here  the  ceremony  was  performed,  under  the  shelter 
of  no  roof,  by  no  hospitable  fire-side,  without  any  accomodations 
but  those  furnished  by  the  snow  covered  earth,  the  overarching 
heaven  and  the  sheltering  side  of  a  forest  of  pines  ....  We  are 
not  told  how  the  party  travelled,  whether  on  horseback,  on  sleds 
or  snow  shoes.  Simple  and  homely  as  the  accompaniments  must 
have  been,  a  hallowed  remembrance  will  ever  rest  upon  the  scene. 
The  name  of  the  bride  is  not  known.”  Jonathan  Rudd  and  his 
wife  had  three  children,  one  of  whom,  Mary,  who  was  born  at  Say¬ 
brook  in  1648,  married,  in  1666,  Thomas  Bingham  of  Norwich. 

Major  John  Mason  was  born  in  England  in  1600  and  received 
military  training  in  the  Netherlands  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 
He  came  to  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1631  and  later  aided 
in  founding  the  town  of  Windsor,  Connecticut.  He  came  to  Say¬ 
brook  in  1647  where  he  was  a  resident  for  about  twelve  years 
before  moving  to  Norwich.  He  was  for  thirty  years  Major  of  the 
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Colonial  Forces,  a  Magistrate  from  1642  to  1648,  Deputy-Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Connecticut  from  1660-1669  and  died  in  1672. 

Thomas  Tracy,  lieutenant,  second  son  of  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Tracy,  and  grandson  of  Richard,  Sheriff  of  Gloucester  in  1559, 
was  born  at  Tewksbury,  England,  in  1610.  Through  his  grand¬ 
mother,  Barbary  Lucy,  he  traces  an  ancestry  back  to  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  and  also  to  Alfred  the  Great  and  other  Saxon  Kings. 
Thomas  came  to  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1636,  had  land  assigned  him 
there  and  was  a  ship  carpenter.  From  there  he  came  to  Wethers¬ 
field,  married  the  widow  of  Edward  Mason,  and  subsequently  came 
to  Saybrook  where  he  lived  for  several  years  before  he  moved  to 
Norwich. 

Thomas  Leffingwell,  lieutenant,  was  born  in  1622  at  Croxhall, 
England,  and  came  to  America  when  quite  young.  Early  notices 
of  his  name  connect  him  with  Saybrook  Fort  before  the  Pequot 
War.  He  paddled  a  canoe  of  provisions  from  Saybrook  to 
Shattuck  Point,  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  relieved  Uncas 
when  besieged  by  the  Narragansetts.  Thomas  married,  on  a  visit 
to  England,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Mary  White.  Descendants 
of  theirs  have  been  numerous  and  influential. 

Robert  Chapman  came  to  Saybrook  in  1636.  He  was  probably 
about  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time.  His  record  covers  the 
first  half  century  of  Saybrook’s  history,  he  dying  in  1687.  The 
name,  Chapman,  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  among  the  earliest  of 
English  surnames.  We  hear  of  John  Chapman,  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  1298 ;  of  Peter,  John  and  Robert,  all  members  before 
1326.  John  and  George  were  rectors  in  London,  and  Thomas  was 
inducted  into  a  chair  of  sacred  theology  before  1553.  Young 
in  his  history  of  Whitby  says  the  Chapman  family  prior  to  1400 
resided  at  Whitby  (Yorkshire  County)  as  appears  from  the 
records  of  Whitby  Abbey.  An  old  manuscript  settles  them  at 
Whitby  in  1206  in  the  time  of  Richard  III.  Some  were  imprisoned 
by  the  Abbot  for  maintaining  their  just  rights.  Some  served  in  the 
Parliamentary  Army.  The  Coats  of  Arms  designate  several  families, 
those  of  Cambridgeshire,  Yorkshire  and  London  are  alike,  bearing 
the  inscription,  “Virtue  increases  under  pressure.”  The  Christian 
name  of  Robert  has  been  found  only  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  occurs 
as  a  prevailing  family  name,  which  goes  far  to  confirm  the  family 
tradition  that  Robert  Chapman  of  Saybrook  came  from  Hull  in 
Yorkshire,  or  from  the  city  of  York.  He  married  in  1642  Anna 
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Bliss,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bliss  of  Hartford,  whose  house  lot 
is  recorded  as  on  the  highway  west  of  Lafayette  Street.  In  1666, 
Robert  having  received  a  grant  of  land,  from  the  town,  situated 
west  of  Oyster  River  and  between  Beacon  Hill  and  Long  Island 
Sound,  he  built  a  house  thereon  to  which  he  moved,  leaving  the 
Point,  where  he  owned  a  house  lot  west  of  Fenwick’s  and  one  that 
he  bought  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Fitch.  Robert  Chapman 
appears  to  have  been  Town  Clerk  of  Saybrook,  Clerk  of  the  Oyster 
River  Quarter  and  a  commissioner  for  Saybrook.  He  was  also 
Capt.  of  the  Train  Band  and,  together  with  Capt.  Thomas  Bull 
from  Hartford,  defended  Saybrook  from  the  attempt  of  Gov. 
Andros  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  1675.  Robert 
Chapman  was  a  deputy  from  Saybrook  to  the  General  Court 
forty-three  times  and  an  assistant  nine  times,  between  the  years 
1654  and  1684.  The  records  also  show  that  his  three  sons  were 
representatives  to  the  General  Court  or  Assembly. 

William  Beaumont  (or  Beamon)  was  a  native  of  Carlisle,  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  England,  and  came  to  Boston  in  Winthrop’s 
fleet  in  1630  in  the  capacity  of  tailor  to  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall. 
His  father  was  of  French  descent.  He  married  in  1643,  at  Boston, 
Lydia  Danforth,  a  sister  of  Samuel  Danforth,  son-in-law  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  John  Wilson  of  Boston.  Soon  after  their  marriage,  Wil¬ 
liam  Beaumont  and  his  wife  moved  to  Saybrook,  They  had  five 
children:  Mary,  who  was  born  in  1645  and  married  John  Tully, 
the  Almanac  maker;  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  in  1649  and  married 
John  Chapman,  son  of  Robert;  Abigail,  who  was  born  in  1654 
and  married  Deacon  Nathaniel  Pratt,  son  of  William;  Samuel, 
who  was  born  in  1656  and  married  Esther  Buckingham,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Buckingham;  and  Rebecca,  who  was 
born  in  1659  and  married  Major  John  Clarke. 

There  were  several  persons,  under  whose  names  there  are  no 
descriptions  of  land,  but  we  know  that  they  lived  at  Saybrook. 
A  few  additional  sketches  now  follow: 

Thomas  Lechford,  the  London  attorney  residing  for  a  while 
at  Boston,  visited  Saybrook  and  wrote  that  “on  one  side”  of 
Mr.  Fenwick  was  living  “Master  Higginson,”  that  is,  John  Hig- 
ginson,  our  next  subject.  “The  family-tree  (though  perhaps  Kings 
and  Queens  lay  beyond)  begins  with  Joan  Higginson,  a  widow,  who 
dying  in  1550,  bequeated  to  the  poor  of  Berkwell  seven  pounds 
per  annum.  Her  son,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Higginson,  was  perpetual 
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vicar  of  the  Church  at  Claybrook,  Leicester  County,  England, 
and  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  two  years  old;  he  was  drowned 
in  crossing  a  creek.  His  son,  Francis,  also  of  Claybrook,  came  to 
New  England  in  1629,  and  was  the  first  minister  at  Salem,  Mass. 
John  Higginson,  son  of  Francis,  was  born  August  6th,  1616,  and 
accompanied  his  parents  to  America.  He  joined  the  church  at 
thirteen  years  of  age,  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
was  chaplain  at  Saybrook  Fort,  rendering  active  service  to  Lieut. 
Gardiner  in  defense  against  the  Pequots.  Having  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  language,  probably  from  Thomas  Stan¬ 
ton,  he  was  called  to  Guilford  in  1639  to  witness  an  agreement 
between  the  planters  there  and  Shampishu,  the  Sachem  Squaw, 
the  agreement  being  a  Quit-Claim  deed  of  land  for  settlement  by 
the  former;  John  acted  as  an  interpreter.  Probably  this  was  the 
first  meeting  with  his  future  wife,  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Henry  Whitfield.  John  Higginson  lived  at  Saybrook  for  several 
years  and  then  became  a  teacher  in  Hartford. 

Thomas  Peters,  chaplain  at  Saybrook  Fort  in  1643,  was  an 
ejected  Puritan  clergyman  from  Cornwall,  England,  and  brother 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hugh  Peters,  the  latter  of  whom  came  to  Say¬ 
brook  in  1636,  the  year  of  Fenwick’s  first  visit.  They  were  men  of 
no  mean  birth  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  value  themselves  by  descent, 
the  antiquity  of  the  family  being  well  known ;  their  mother  belonged 
to  the  ancient  Treffys  in  Cornwall.  The  wife  of  Thomas  never 
came  to  America,  and  in  a  letter  to  Winthrop,  Jr.,  he  complained 
that  though  he  had  written  her  many  letters,  he  received  no  answers. 
His  household  at  Saybrook  consisted  of  himself,  his  niece,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Lake  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Lake,  afterward  wife  of 
Capt.  John  Gallup  of  Stonington.  In  1645,  Thomas  is  found 
engaged  in  clearing  up  the  land  for  the  new  plantation  of  John 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  at  Pequot,  now  New  London,  Winthrop’s  home  at 
this  time  being:  on  Fisher’s  Island.  The  continuance  of  Thomas 
in  New  England  was  cut  short  by  a  summons  from  home  inviting 
him  to  return  to  the  guidance  of  his  ancient  flock  in  Cornwall. 
He  embarked  from  Boston,  Nov.  1646,  and  never  returned. 

William  Pratt,  lieutenant,  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wm.  Pratt 
of  Stevenage,  England.  William  came  to  Hartford  in  1636  with 
Hooker’s  company,  and  with  his  brother,  John,  drew  home  lots 
in  the  first  division  of  land  among  the  original  proprietors.  Wil- 
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liam’s  first  visit  to  Saybrook  was  at  the  time  of  the  expedition 
in  1637  against  the  Pequot  Indians.  Probably  in.  1645,  he  located  at 
Saybrook  and  was  given  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Potapaug  Quarter 
to  which  he  moved;  others  joined  him  and  together  they  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  town  of  Essex.  William’s  wife  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Clarke,  Senior,  of  Saybrook;  they  had 
a  number  of  children,  one  of  whom,  John,  built  a  house  on  what  is 
now  Pratt  Street;  the  house  was  near  the  residence  of  the  late 
Nathaniel  Williams  and  was  torn  down  in  1889. 

In  1641,  there  came  to  Saybrook  a  Mr.  Brown,  having  in  charge 
his  daughter  and  her  three  children;  these  were  the  family  of 
Thomas  Lee,  who  had  died  of  small-pox  on  the  passage  from 
England.  Their  afflicted  and  distressed  condition  commended  them 
to  the  sympathies  of  those  at  the  Fort  and  the  eldest  boy,  Thomas, 
was  particularly  cared  for  by  Matthew  Griswold  and  followed 
him  to  the  “Quarter  on  the  East  Side  of  the  River,”  which  became 
the  town  of  Lyme.  Thomas  married  Sarah  Kirtland,  a  sister  of 
John  Kirtland  of  Saybrook.  The  story  of  their  daughter’s  unique 
courtship  by  Lyme’s  Captain,  Reynold  Marvin,  who  was  also 
a  Deacon  has  been  handed  down  thus:  “He  rode  up  to  the  door 
of  her  father’s  house  one  summer  morning  and  without  dismount¬ 
ing  thus  accosted  the  fair  young  maiden  who  stood  wiping  the  break¬ 
fast  dishes,  ‘Betty,  the  Lord  sent  me  to  marry  you.’  She  is  reported 
to  have  dropped  the  pewter  basin  in  her  hand  upon  the  floor,  and 
after  a  moment’s  consideration,  answered,  ‘The  Lord’s  will  be  done.’ 
Her  father  is  accused  of  being  angry,  but  the  Deacon,  who  was  a 
military  man  and  not  easily  daunted,  nailed  the  marriage  banns 
upon  the  Meeting  House  door  before  sundown  on  Saturday. 
Thomas  Lee’s  sister,  Jane,  “Little  Jennie  Lee,”  as  before  stated, 
married  Samuel  Hyde,  son  of  William  of  Saybrook. 

John  Birchard  is  said  to  have  been  Town  Clerk  of  Saybrook 
until  he  moved  to  Mohegan,  now  Norwich,  about  1660.  John  was 
a  son  of  Thomas  Birchard,  who  came  from  London  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  1635,  with  Mary,  his  wife,  and  six  children.  From  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  they  came  to  Hartford  in  1639.  Thomas  Birchard 
made  choice  in  the  Potapaug  Quarter,  Jan.  4th,  1648. 

William  Lord  was  present  at  the  Town  Meeting  held  Jan.  4th, 
1648,  but  his  name  is  not  given  as  the  owner  of  any  house  lot  at 
the  Point  in  the  above  list  of  owners.  He  seems  to  have  acquired 
land  outside  of  the  Neck  Gate,  but  still  within  the  town  as  dis- 
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tinguished  from  the  Quarters.  His  father  was  Thomas  Lord,  who 
was  born  in  1583  of  the  ancient  family  of  Laward  and  came  with 
his  wife,  Dorothy,  to  Newtown,  Mass.,  in  1635,  and  soon  after 
settled  in  Hartford.  His  three  sons,  William,  Richard  and  John 
accompanied  him.  William  came  from  Hartford  to  Saybrook. 

There  were  a  number  of  later  settlers  of  Saybrook,  first  of  whom 
we  will  mention  is  John  Whittlesey,  who  came  from  Boston  to 
Saybrook,  probably  shortly  after  the  said  Town  Meeting.  He  is 
believed  by  his  descendants  to  be  the  only  person  of  that  name  who 
ever  emigrated  to  America.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  tanner  and  shoe¬ 
maker.  He  had  land  in  the  Eerrv  District,  in  the  Town  or  Cow 
Commons,  called  the  ‘‘Outer  Common.”  John  Whittlesey  married 
Ruth  Dudley,  and  about  1662,  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  William 
Dudley,  established  a  ferry  across  the  Connecticut  River  to  the 
Quarter  on  the  other  side,  which  became  Lyme.  The  ferry  eventu¬ 
ally  become  the  property  of  the  two  towns  of  Old  Saybrook  and 
Old  Lyme  and,  of  course,  has  now  been  discontinued  since  the 
opening  of  the  highway  bridge  in  1911.  Mr.  Whittlesey  was  a  man 
of  influence  in  the  community.  In  1687,  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  business  of  “Dignifying  the  Seats  in  the  Meeting  House.”  He 
died  in  1704;  his  wife,  ten  years  later.  A  handsome  granite  monu¬ 
ment  erected  to  their  memory  stands  at  the  south  end  of  the 
ancient  cemetery  at  Saybrook  Point.  Of  John  Whittlesey’s  large 
family  of  eleven  children,  all  born  at  Saybrook,  his  youngest  son, 
Samuel,  is  most  widely  known.  He  graduated  in  1705  at  the 
Collegiate  School  at  Saybrook,  which  later  became  Yale  College; 
married  Sarah  Chauncey,  grand-daughter  of  President  Chauncey 
of  Harvard;  was  ordained,  in  1710,  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Samuel  Street  of  Wallingford  and  was  for  twenty  years  a  trustee  of 
Yale. 

John  Tully,  son  of  John,  was  born  in  1638  in  Horley,  Surrey 
County,  England,  and  came  to  Saybrook  with  his  widowed  mother, 
who  had  three  brothers,  Arthur,  William  and  John  Fenner.  John 
Tully,  upon  arriving  at  his  majority,  went  to  England  to  obtain 
property  left  him  by  his  father.  Neglecting  to  take  the  docu¬ 
ments  necessary  to  prove  his  title,  his  uncle,  William  Tully, 
regarded  him  as  an  impostor,  asserting  that  he  had  proof  of  the 
death  of  the  heir.  Returning  to  America  for  the  papers,  he  found 
his  mother  married  to  Robert  Lay  and  the  documents  cut  into 
narrow  strips  attached  to  a  lace  pillow  cover,  which  she  was 
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embroidering.  With  difficulty  they  were  so  pasted  together  as  to 
enable  him  to  recover  the  estate  in  1665.  He  furnished  New  Eng¬ 
land  with  Almanacs  from  1681  to  1702,  the  last  one  published  in 
Boston  after  his  death.  An  innate  love  of  science,  together  with 
his  connection  by  marriage  with  the  Danforth  family,  led  to  a 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  navigation  and  astronomy,  which  he 
afterwards  taught.  The  family  record  says:  “So  superior  was 
this  man’s  education  to  most  of  his  contemporaries’  in  America 
and  so  superstitious  and  ignorant  were  the  common  people,  that 
with  many  he  was  reputed  as  a  conjurer,  basing  the  idea  on  such 
incidents  as  the  following:  a  child  on  Long  Island  was  missing 
and  supposed  to  have  been  stolen  by  Indians.  Search  for  it  prov¬ 
ing  vain,  application  was  made  to  him.  He  inquired  if  a  certain 
village  had  been  visited,  and  if  not,  advised  looking  there ;  the 
result  was  the  finding  of  the  child.  The  title  page  of  one  of  Tully’s 
Almanacs  reads  thus:  “An  Almanack  for  the  year  of  our  Lord 
MDCXCIII.  Being  first  after  Leap  Year.  And  from  the  Crea¬ 
tion  5642.  Wherein  is  contained  Astronomical  Observations  from 
the  Sun’s  egress  into  Aries  and  the  other  Cardinal  Points ;  with  an 
Account  of  the  Eclipses,  Conjunctions,  and  other  Configurations 
of  the  Celestial  Bodies.  With  a  brief  Discourse  of  the  natural 
causes  of  Watery  Meteors,  as  Snow,  Hail,  Rain,  &c.  Calculated 
for  and  fitted  to  the  Meridian  of  Boston  in  New  England,  where 
the  North  Pole  is  elevated  42  gr.  30  min.  But  may  indifferently 
serve  any  part  of  New  England.  By  John  Tully,  Boston.  Printed 
by  Benjamin  Harris  at  the  London-Coffee-House,  1693.” 

After  the  Calendar  comes  a  notice  of  the  eclipses  of  the  year, 
the  first  being  the  moon :  “is  celebrated  in  3  degrees  of  Leo,  in  the 
sign  of  the  Fiery  Triplicity,  and  as  it  is  said  that  generally  after 
an  Eclipse  or  male-configuration  of  Planets  in  the  Fiery  Trygon, 
it  hath  been  observed  that  Wars  have  succeeded,  slaughter  of  Men, 
Rapines,  Murders,  Towns,  Castles,  and  Forts  besieged,  depopula¬ 
tion  sometimes  of  the  whole  Countries,  Villages  and  Provinces; 
and  these  are  signified  to  be  more  violent  if  an  Eclipse  happen  in 
time  of  war.  If  such  a  defect  happen  in  a  peaceable  time,  it  incites 
many  dangerous  contentions,  many  tedious  Law-Suits,  much  vari¬ 
ance  amongst  vulgar  persons,  even  concerning  trivial  grounds. 
Sometimes  Tumults  happen,  insurrections  in  several  Counties  or 
Countries  against  their  Magistrates  when  little  or  no  cause  is  given.” 
The  Medical  Society  of  Yale  University  has  published  an  interest- 
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ing  booklet  concerning  Dr.  William  Tully,  who  was  born  at  Say- 
brook  in  1785,  became  an  instructor  at  Yale  and  was  a  descendant 
of  John  Tully. 

After  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Fitch  left  Saybrook  and  went  to 
Norwich,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Peck  came  to  supply  the  pulpit. 
Town  Records,  evidently  copied  before  the  first  fourteen  pages  of 
the  Vol.  1  of  the  Saybrook  Town  Acts  became  lost  contained  the 
following  items:  “Feb.  19th,  1661,  Journey  to  Guilford  for  Mr. 
Peck;  May  5th,  1662,  providing  for  Mr.  Peck’s  supply  for  the 
ensuing  year;  Aug.  20th,  1662,  granted  to  Mr.  Peck  an  hundred 
pound  accomodation,  both  upland  and  meadow.”  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Peck  bought  eight  acres  of  land  in  the  Town  Plat  and  certain 
privileges  were  granted  to  him  on  condition  of  his  remaining  for 
five  years.  But  a  difficulty  arose  between  him  and  the  town,  which 
resulted  in  his  resignation.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  proprietary  function  of  the  town  government,  there  were 
also  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical. 

Mr.  Thomas  Buckingham  followed  Mr.  Peck  as  pastor  to  the 
Church.  Another  item  from  the  Record  is  :  “Agreement  to  Mr. 
Thos.  Buckingham  in  Feb.  1665.  Settlement  by  Mr.  Peck’s  house, 
estimated  95  pounds  sterling,  and  give  him  60  of  it,  said  Bucking¬ 
ham  pay  35  pounds.  Salary  60  pounds  per  annum  in  provisions 
confirmed  by  the  Town  March  6th,  1665.”  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
not  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Church  until  Feb.  5th, 
1670,  five  years  from  the  time  he  commenced  a  supply  of  the  pulpit. 
The  difficulty  with  Mr.  Peck  led  the  people  to  give  this  candidate 
a  thorough  trial.  His  youth  also  cautioned  against  hasty  action, 
being  when  he  came  among  them  only  nineteen  years  of  age. 
March  16th,  1670,  “Voted  that  every  100  pound  estate  shall  yearly 
carry  in  to  Mr.  Buckingham  a  load  of  good  wood,  and  all  under 
the  estate  of  an  hundred  to  cut,  or  join  in  carting,  according  to 
their  estate.”  Estates  of  proprietors  then  amounted  to  5500 
pounds,  which  secured  to  the  minister  55  loads  or  cords  per  year. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham  owned  the  house  lot  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  John  Olmsted;  he  also  owned  the  five  acre  lot  once  owned 
by  John  Charles,  which  appears  to  have  been  his  residence  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1709.  He  was  educated  in  Milford  and  preached 
at  Wethersfield  at  eighteen  years  of  age  for  twenty  shillings  per 
week.  In  1666,  he  married  Hester,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hosmer, 
who  was  one  of  Hooker’s  company.  They  had  eight  children, 
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born  at  Saybrook,  one  of  whom,  Daniel,  born  in  1672,  was  ancestor 
of  William  Alfred  Buckingham,  Gov.  of  Conn.,  1858-1866. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Buckingham’s  death  in  1709,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Azariah  Mather  was  called  to  fill  his  place  as  pastor  of  the  Church 
and  preacher  to  the  students  of  the  Collegiate  School.  He  had 
been  a  tutor  in  the  College  and  a  worshipper  with  the  flock  over 
which  he  was  now  ordained.  He  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester.  Azariah  was  born  in  1685  and 
married,  Martha,  daughter  of  Justice  Daniel  Taylor,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Humphrey  Davie  of  Hartford  and  niece  of  John  Davie 
of  Groton,  the  latter  of  whom,  John  Davie,  returned  to  England 
to  inherit  a  baronetcy  and  fortune,  at  Creedy,  Devon  County, 
England.  John  Davie  made  a  liberal  donation  of  books  to  the 
college  at  Saybrook,  probably  through  Mr.  Mather’s  influence. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Azariah  Mather  preached  until  near  the  close  of  1732 
when  he  was  dismissed  and  died  in  1736. 

Nathaniel  Lynde,  who  obtained  from  his  father  the  sixteen 
acre  house  lot  formerly  belonging  to  the  estate  of  George  Fenwick, 
Esquire,  was  born  in  1659  at  Boston.  His  father,  Simon,  emigrated 
to  America  in  1650  and  had  his  residence  in  Boston  southeast  of  Tre- 
mont  Hill.  Simon  died  about  1687  and  was  buried  with  honor,  his 
Excellency,  the  Governor,  being  present  in  a  scarlet  cloak.  The 
Arms  of  the  Lynde  family  are  nowhere  recorded  in  England  as 
engraved  upon  the  seal,  attached  to  the  will  of  Simon  Lynde, 
impaled  with  those  of  Digby,  but  are  almost  identical  with  those 
granted  in  Holland  to  the  noble  family  of  Van  der  Linden,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  family  came  originally  from  the  Low  Countries. 
Simon  Lynde’s  parents  were  Enoch  Lynde,  (a  merchant  of  Lon¬ 
don  engaged  in  foreign  trade  and  also  connected  with  the  postal 
service  between  England  and  Holland)  and  Elizabeth  Digby,  a 
descendant  of  Sir  John.  Digby.  Nathaniel  Lynde  married,  in  1683, 
Susanna,  daughter  of  Deputy-Governor  Willoughby  of  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass.,  and  moved  to  Saybrook.  His  father,  Simon,  gave  him 
a  deed  of  most  of  the  lands,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
formerly  belonging  to  Fenwick’s  estate,  including  what  is  now 
the  land  of  the  Borough  of  Fenwick,  a  summer  resort,  formerly 
“Lynde  Point”,  and  including  land  west  of  the  Borough,  and  the 
summer  resorts  of  “Knollwood”  and  “Cornfield  Point”.  This  deed 
from  Simon  to  Nathaniel  included  the  sixteen  acre  “lot  in  the 
town.” 
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Joseph  Blague,  who  came  to  Saybrook  from  Boston,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  son.  of  Henry  Blague,  whose  body  was  interred  in  King’s 
Chapel  burying  grounds  in  1662.  He,  Joseph,  married  Martha, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Kirtland  of  Lynn.  He  was  interested  in 
commerce  and  is  said  to  have  built,  in  1703,  a  wharf  near  his  store. 
In  later  years,  the  Land  Records  mention  ‘‘the  Blague  Store  and 
Wharf”,  still  later  known  as  the  “Potter  property”  at  Saybrook 
Point  on  the  North  Cove.  Joseph  Blague’s  residence  was  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Water  Street,  now  North  Cove  Road,  and 
Fenwick  Street,  now  Cromwell  place.  His  son,  Joseph,  Jr.,  was 
born  at  Saybrook,  October  7th,  1694,  graduated  from  the  College 
at  Saybrook  in  1714,  and  joined  his  father  in  business.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Mary,  daughter  of  Giles  Hamlin  of  Middletown,  and  was  a 
deacon  in  the  Church  for  several  years  before  his  death  in  1742. 
He  left  15  pounds  for  the  education  of  Niantic  Indians,  the  money 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  Bibles,  Psalters  and  Primers.  The 
Blague  homestead  on  the  corner,  above  mentioned,  has  disappeared. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  corner  is  the  same  as  that  formerly 
occupied  by  John  Clarke,  Senior. 

Capt.  Samuel  Doty,  son  of  Edward  and  Sarah  Doty  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  came  from  Boston  to  Saybrook  and  engaged  in  the  West 
India  Trade.  He  had  a  bakery  for  ship  bread  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Water  and  Fenwick  Streets.  In  1708,  he  married  Ann, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Buckingham.  Their 
son  Samuel,  Jr.,  born  1712,  (Yale  1733),  married  Margery  Parker, 
and  spent  his  life  at  Saybrook  engaged  with  his  father  in  the  West 
India  trade.  Samuel  Jr.,  died  in  1751. 

Samuel  Coggswell  in  1 680  was  one  of  the  committee  on  building 
a  meeting  house  at  Saybrook.  His  grandson,  the  Rev.  Mr.  James 
Coggswell,  (Yale  1742),  born  at  Saybrook  in  1720,  removed  with 
his  father  to  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  where  he  studied  theology 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Solomon  Williams,  married  Alice  Fitch  and 
was  pastor  at  Canterbury. 

Their  son  Dr.  Mason  Fitch  Coggswell  settled  in  Hartford 
where  he  became  a  prominent  physician.  His  daughter  Alice  was  a 
deaf-mute,  and  the  Asylum  in  Hartford  was  the  result  of  his 
endeavors  to  ameliorate  her  unfortunate  condition. 

Richard  Sill,  born  in  1722,  was  a  grandson  of  Capt.  Joseph 
Sill,  who  removed  from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  Lyme  in  1676. 
His  wife  was  Zipporah  Ayer,  daughter  of  John  Ayer  of  Preston, 
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Connecticut.  He  lived  at  Ayer’s  Point,  also  called  “Sill’s  Point”, 
and  was  a  shipbuilder.  His  youngest  son,  Deacon  Elisha  Sill, 
married  Mary  Hart,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hart  of  Saybrook. 

Capt.  John  Burrows,  another  of  the  later  settlers  of  Saybrook, 
bought  land  of  Joseph  Blague,  whose  daughter,  Elizabeth,  he 
married.  Capt.  Burrows  appears  to  have  built  a  house  on  the 
North  Cove  Road  and  opposite  the  house  of  his  father-in-law. 

Capt.  John  Ingraham  purchased  land  in  Saybrook  in  1721; 
he  was  admitted  an  inhabitant  in  1724  as  appears  in  the  first  book 
of  Town  Acts,  in  which  there  are  several  instances  of  men  being 
admitted  as  inhabitants.  Capt.  Ingraham  appears  to  have  built 
a  house  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Saybrook  Point. 

Richard  Dickinson  bought  land  at  the  Point  in  1728.  His 
descendant,  Capt.  George  Dickinson,  who  was  born  in  1770,  was  for 
many  years  a  ship  master,  and  at  times  resided  in  foreign  ports  as 
agent. 

A  number  of  wharves  were  built  on  the  north  side  of  Saybrook 
Point  and  into  the  North  Cove.  This  cove  at  its  mouth  where  it 
joins  the  Connecticut  River  on  the  east  was  the  “anchoring  ground”, 
in  which  fifty  vessels  could  “lay”  at  once. 

The  meeting  house  in  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Azariah  Mather 
ministered  at  Saybrook  Point  gave  place  in  1726  to  a  third  struc¬ 
ture  upon  the  small  green  fronting  the  present  Congregational 
house  of  worship. 

This  third  Church  building  upon  the  Green  marked  the  recent 
growth  of  architecture  in  America,  expressive  of  wealth  and 
refinement.  Men  and  their  wives  sat  together,  square  pews  having 
been  built  with  this  idea  in  mind.  The  pulpit  stood  high  above  the 
Deacon’s  seat  on  the  north  side,  elaborated  into  three  divisions, 
the  central  one  higher  than  the  others,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
huge  sounding  board.  A  gallery  on  three  sides  supported  by  Ionic 
pillars  was  well  adapted  to  music  of  a  bolder,  livelier  and  more 
triumphant  character  than,  the  mournful  singing  to  which  the 
“Harp  of  the  Daughter  of  Zion”  had  been  early  tuned.  Through¬ 
out  the  building  more  or  less  homage  was  paid  to  decorative  art. 
Every  pew  wore  a  frill  of  open  work.  Generous  free-stone,  semi-cir¬ 
cular  door  steps  graced  the  three  entrances.  A  tall  spire  was  after¬ 
ward  added ;  then  a  bell  invited  people  to  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 
tolled  the  age  and  funereal  knell  of  departed  ones,  and  also  empha¬ 
sized  the  regulation  dinner  hour  and  bed  time. 
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About  the  time  the  new  Church  building  was  contemplated, 
the  printing  of  music  with  bars  was  mooted  throughout  the  Colonies, 
which  led  to  free  debates  on  this  subject.  Many  were  jealous  of 
singing  by  note  lest  the  habit  of  praying  by  rote  next  come  in. 
Tradition  has  it  that  Mr.  Mather’s  enthusiasm  on  the  subject 
induced  the  society  to  take  action,  on  the  matter  before  building 
the  new  Sanctuary.  It  was  finally  ordered  that  singing  by  rule 
be  admitted  and  practiced.  This  led  to  the  query  whether  a  lively 
voice  be  allowed  or  not.  The  first  singing  book  used  contained 
twenty-five  tunes,  admitting  of  some  liberty  in  this  direction. 
Innovations  upon  old  practices  kept  up  differences  of  opinion  for 
some  time  after  the  erection  of  the  new  place  of  worship. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wm.  Hart,  (Yale  1732),  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John 
Hart  of  East  Guilford,  now  Madison,  Conn.,  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  Mr.  Mather’s  successor  at  Saybrook  in  1736.  He  is 
represented  as  “one  of  the  coolest-headed  and  shrewdest  of  the 
conservative  ‘Old  Light’  school  of  clergymen.” 

In  his  day  appeared  the  half-way  convenant,  admitting  those 
without  any  spiritual  change,  who  formally  assented  to  the  Gospel 
and  owned  the  covenant,  to  half-way  Church  membership,  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  bring  their  children  for  baptism,  a  custom  which  con¬ 
tinued  nearly  90  years.  During  his  pastorate  the  substitution  of 
Dr.  Watts’  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  the  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  created  such  a  stir,  that  we  hear  of  Psalmodists  and  Anti- 
Psalmodists. 

Mr.  Hart’s  duties  were  many.  Besides  two  sermons  of  an  hour 
or  more  in  length  on  Sunday,  weekly  catechisms  were  practiced  by 
which  the  Word  was  divided  to  the  people  according  to  age  and 
condition.  Religious  services  were  also  connected  with  various 
events  in  the  peoples’  lives,  with  town  meetings,  the  raising  of  houses, 
gatherings  of  militia  and  opening  of  Courts.  Funeral  services  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  simple  way  were  followed  on  the  Sabbath  by  a  sermon, 
taxing,  often  unwarrantably,  the  eulogistic  gift. 

Mr.  Hart’s  ministry  began  in  the  palmy  days  of  Colonial  Say- 
brook.  Outward  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  had  improved, 
the  proportion  of  wealthy  residents  was  increased,  and  wings  of 
commerce  were  extended  to  supply  their  wants.  Superfluities  and 
luxuries  of  the  Old  World  were  brought  for  such  as  could  afford  to 
purchase  them. 

We  will  now  have  a  number  of  miscellaneous  items  before  taking 
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up  the  subjects  of  the  emigration  to  Norwich,  the  Collegiate  School 
and  the  Saybrook  Platform. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  original  deed  from  Thomas  Birchard 
to  John  Clarke,  dated  November  1st,  1656,  which  deed  is  not  copied 
in  full  in  the  Saybrook  Land  Records,  there  being  only  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  deed  in  the  Records. 

“An  agreement  made  the  first  Day  of  November  1656  between 
Thomas  Birchard  of  Marthas  Vineyard  of  the  one  party  and  John 
Clarke  Senior  of  Say  Brooke  of  the  other  party. 

Witnesseth  that  the  Said  Thomas  Birchard  hath  bargained  and 
Sould  unto  John  Clarke  aforesaid  a  certaine  parcell  of  upland 
containing  nine  acres  (more  or  less)  Lying  and  being  in  the  ffeild 
called  the  planting  ffeild  together  with  a  parcell  of  meadow  wch 
belonged  to  John  Birchard  (the  Sonne  of  the  Said  Thomas  Birch¬ 
ard)  lying  and  being  by  a  creke  near  the  homacke  in  the  North 
meadow  containing  the  value  of  Six  pounds  being  a  valuation  of  the 
Towne. 

All  which  the  Said  premises  the  Said  Thomas  Birchard  doe 
by  these  presents  bargain  Sell  and  make  over  unto  the  Said  John 
Clarke  his  heires  executors  and  assignes  to  have  hold  and  enjoy 
as  his  or  their  owne  proper  right  and  interest. 

In  consideration  whereof  the  Said  John  Clarke  doth  covenant  and 
promise  to  pay  or  cause  to  bee  paid  unto  the  Said  Thomas  Birch¬ 
ard  or  his  assignes  the  full  Sum  of  tenne  pounds  Sterling  Due  to 
bee  paid  to  the  Said  Thomas  Birchard  or  his  Assignes  in  manner 
and  forme  following  (that  is  to  Say)  five  pounds  in  merch’t’ble 
beife  at  two  pence  half-penny  the  pound  with  caske  &  Salt  &  five 
pounds  more  in  merch’t’ble  porke  at  three  pence  the  pound  with 
caske  and  Salt  at  or  before  the  twentieth  Day  of  October  next  after 
the  Date  hereof.  And  that  this  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  Said  parties  in  this  agreement  the  parties  above  mentioned 
have  hereunto  interchangably  Set  their  hands  and  Seales  the  Day 
and  yeare  first  above  written.” 

“Signed  Sealed  and  del’d  “Tho.  Birchard.” 

in  the  presence  of 

Thomas  Tracy 

James  Cornish” 

The  memorandum  above  mentioned  is  the  last  of  eight  items  in 
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the  list  of  lands  of  John  Clarke  in  Saybrook  Land  Records,  Vol.  1, 
Page  11,  as  follows : 

“The  Lands  of  John  Clark  Senior.” 

1.  “his  house  and  home  lott  containing  two  ackers  and  twenty  rods 
abuting  east  to  the  highway,  south  to  John  WestalPs  land, 
west  to  Christopher  huntington’s  land,  and  north  to  the  high¬ 
way.” 

2.  “one  other  parsell  of  land  in  the  calves  pasture  of  seven  acres, 
abutting  west  to  the  highway  and  north  to  the  lands  of  will, 
parker,  east  to  a  creek,  south  to  the  lands  of  Tho.  birchard.” 

3.  “another  parsill  of  land  in  the  planting  field  of  nine  acres,  abut¬ 
ing  east  to  the  lands  of  will  beman,  south  to  the  highway,  west 
to  the  lands  of  will  jackson  and  north  to  tho.  birchard’s  lands.” 

4.  “another  parsell  of  land  in  the  southeast  division  in  the  plant¬ 
ing  field  of  fourteen  acres,  abutting  east  to  the  lands  of  ffrancis 
bushnell,  south  against  the  highway,  west  against  Zackery 
Sanford,  north  against  a  creek.” 

5.  “fower  ackers  of  meadow  in  the  north  meadow,  abuteing 
east,  north  and  west  upon  a  Creek  and  south  upon  the  lands 
of  mathew  Griswold.” 

6.  “five  ackers  and  a  Rood  of  meadow  or  marsh  in  the  south 
meadow  abuting  east  upon  the  Cove,  south  against  the  land  of 
John  Clark,  senyer,  and  west  against  the  upland.” 

“John  Clark  Bought  of  James  Fitch.” 

“the  -  of  March,  one  parsell  of  meadow  of  nine 

ackers,  more  or  less,  as  doth  more  fully  appear  in  a  deed  of  sale, 
bearing  date  with  this,  the  marsh  on  the  head  of  the  South  Cove, 
abutting  on  the  south  to  the  land  of  John  Clark,  Senier,  on  the  north 

by  the  land  of  John  Clark  and  the  lands  of - on  the 

east  by  the  cove,  on  the  west  b}r  the  land  of  John  Clark  Senier.” 

“John  Clark  bought  of  Thomas  birchard  a  parsell  of  upland 
lying  and  being  in  the  field  called  the  planting  field  of  nine  acres 
more  or  less,  together  with  a  parsell  of  meadow  which  belonged  to 
John  birchard,  the  son  of  thomas  birchard,  lying  and  being  by  a 
Creek  neer  the  hamock  on  the  north  meadow  containing  the  value 
of  six  pounds  by  the  valueation  of  the  towne  as  doth  more  fully 
appear  by  a  deed  of  sale  bearing  date  with  this.” 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  list  of  the  lands  of  George  Fenwick 
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from  the  Saybrook  Land  Records,  Vol.  1,  Page  46,  the  language 
in  this  case  being  modernized. 

“The  Lands  of  George  Fenwick,  Esquire.” 

1.  “The  western  neck,  both  upland  and  meadow,  abutting  East 
to  the  Great  River,  South  to  the  Sea,  West  to  the  Cornfield.” 

2.  “The  Cornfield,  with  one  hundred  acres  of  upland  adjoining 
thereunto,  abutting  East  to  the  neck,  South  to  Sea  and  West 
to  the  meadow.” 

3.  “One  hundred  acres  of  upland  abutting  South  upon  the  other 
hundred  acres,  East  and  West  upon  the  meadow  and  North 
upon  the  lands  of  William  Beamon,  which  said  hundred  acres 
was  his  thousand  pound  allowance  in  the  first  Division,  which 
was  after  the  Rate  by  ten  acres  to  the  hundred,  with  meadow 
adjoining  thereunto,  being  his  proportion,  on  the  east  and 
west  ends.” 

4.  “His  lot  in  the  town,  consisting  of  about  sixteen  acres,  more  or 
less,  of  upland  and  meadow.” 

5.  “The  out  lands  that  lay  more  remote  were  divided  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  Quarters  in  which  the  said  George  Fenwick  had  a  propor¬ 
tion  in  them  all  according  to  his  thousand  pound  estate.” 

6.  “In  the  Quarter  on  the  East  side  of  the  River  there  belongs 
to  the  said  George  Fenwick  so  much  land,  both  upland  and 
meadow,  as  belongs  to  a  five  hundred  pound  estate.” 

7.  “In  the  Quarter  of  Potapaug  there  belongs  to  the  said  George 
Fenwick  so  much  land,  both  upland  and  meadow,  as  belongs 
to  a  two  hundred  and  fifty  pound  estate.” 

8.  “In  the  Quarter  of  Oyster  River  there  belongs  to  the  said 
George  Fenwick  so  much  land,  being  both  upland  and  meadow, 
as  doth  answer  to  a  two  hundred  and  fifty  pound  estate.” 

9.  “His  farm  at  Six  Mile  Island,  granted  by  the  Court,  with  the 
said  Island,  doth  more  fully  appear  in  the  said  grant.” 

10.  “There  is  laid  out  to  the  said  George  Fenwick  in  the  Quarter 
on  East  side  of  the  River,  at  Black  Point,  one  hundred  acres 
of  upland.” 

“The  meadow  belonging  to  Mr.  Fenwick  at  the  east  and  west 
ends  of  his  1,000  pound  allotment — 58  acres.” 

“The  meadow  belonging  to  the  thousand  pound  allotment  is 
laid  out  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  lot;  at  the  east  end  is 
bounded  on  the  North  with  the  meadow  of  William  Beamon’s  from 
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the  upland  to  the  Creek,  and  at  the  South  end  bounds  by  a  little 
creek  running  out  of  the  great  Creek  west  toward  the  upland,  where 
it  answers  to  the  South  bounds  of  the  thousand  pound  allotment ; 
the  quantity  is  30  acres,  more  or  less.” 

“The  meadow  on  the  west  end  of  the  lot  abuts  to  the  highway 
by  Edward  Ship  ton’s  lot  on  the  North  and  to  the  Creek  and  ditch 
on  the  West,  to  a  marked  tree  and  stake  by  the  Creek  on  the  South ; 
the  quantity,  28  acres,  more  or  less.  This  was  laid  out  by  Robert 
Chapman,  Zackery  Sanford  and  Abram  Post,  May  the  9th,  60.” 

We  will  now  have  extracts  from  Vol.  1,  Saybrook  Town  Acts. 

Dec.  8th,  1687.  “At  the  same  Meeting  John  Bull  pretending 
a  claim  to  a  certain  Island  of  Meadow  being  compassed  around 
with  water,  so  with  the  Great  River,  Ragged  Rock  Cove,  &  the  North 
Cove — but  making  nothing  appear  of  any  title,  the  Town  being 
satisfied  that  he  hath  neither  honest  or  legal  title  unto  said  Island 
of  Meadow  do  agree  and  by  Vote  determine  said  Island  to  be  and 
belong  to  the  Town,  and  to  be  absolutely  at  their  disposal.” 

“At  a  town  Meeting  May  25,  1688,  being  the  third  Monday  in 
May.  It  was  agreed  and  voted  that  the  Island  of  Meadow 
that  Lyeth  the  West  side  of  the  Great  River  below  Ragged  Rock — 
and  four  acres  of  upland  lying  in  the  Town  Plat  between  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Lynd’s  land  and  James  Readfield’s  shall  for  the  present 
be  at  the  Townsmen’s  disposing:  the  benefit  thereof,  and  for  the 
future  to  be  for  use  of  the  ministry.” 

July  23d,  1691.  “At  a  Town  Meeting  orderly  warned,  It  was 
agreed  and  ordered  that  the  present  Townsmen  in  the  Town’s 
behalf,  should  vindicate  &  manage  the  Town’s  interest  about  a  cer¬ 
tain  Island  of  Meadow  lying  betwixt  the  Town  and  the  Ragged 
Rock.” 

March  21st,  1677/8.  “It  was  voted  &  agreed  that  the  fields 
should  be  cleared  [The  Common  fields]  by  the  next  Tuesday  the 
26th  of  this  instant  March,  and  then  the  Pinnyer  [Pound  keeper, 
who  “Pinned”  the  pound]  to  search  the  fields.” 

Dec.  3d,  1678.  “The  Town  did  agree  and  Vote  to  add  to  Mr. 
Buckingham’s  maintenance  ten  pounds  in  order  to  the  supplying 
him  with  wood  at  three  shilling  a  load,  proportioning  a  load  to  a 
hundred  pounds  Estate  to  be  paid  at  or  before  the  last  of  December 
yearly.” 

At  the  same  meeting  Samuel  Murrain,  of  Milford,  desired  to 
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be  presented  “to  the  Town  to  come  &  set  up  the  trade  of  a  tanner, 
the  Town  do  grant  to  him  for  that  end  the  piece  of  land  at  the 
Neck  gate  that  was  formerly  granted  to  Thomas  Johnson.” 

“At  the  same  meeting  Ensign  Abraham  Post,  Senior,  John 
Chapman,  Mr.  John  Tully  shall  be  established  measurers  of  Land 
for  the  future.” 

Feb.  7th,  1678.  “The  Town  agreed  that  the  Souldiers  that  went 
out  of  the  Town  in  the  Indian  war  shall  have  five  acres  apiece  of 
Land — those  fields  that  were  surveyed  by  Wm.  Parker,  Sen.,  and 
Wm.  Lord,  Sen.  and  Insign  Post,  on  these  conditions,  viz:  that 
they  shall  not  sell  their  several  parcels  of  Land  to  any  within  the 
Term  of  4  years  from  the  date  hereof,  but  to  such  as  the  Town  shall 
approve  of,  and  the  Town  do  expect  these  Lands  shall  be  fenced 
in  for  improvement  within  the  term  aforesaid, — the  names  of  the 
soldiers  that  the  Town  have  given  Land  to,  are  as  followeth,  viz: 
Wm.  Parker  Jun.,  John  Clarke,  John  Large,  John  Pratt  (Tailor), 
Samuel  Ollicott,  Samuel  Pratt,  Isaac  Hasolberg,  Andrew  Bugert, 
John  Lees,  Samuel  Chalker,  Steven  Bushnell,  Thomas  Morrell, 
Edward  Shipman,  Joseph  Ingham,  John  Lorin,  John  Tillotson, 
John  Bull,  Nathaniel  Rudd.” 

Sept.  22,  ’79.  “At  a  Town  meeting  called  at  Saybrook  it  was 
voted  and  agreed  that  Capt.  Chapman,  William  Parker,  Sen.  and 
Lieutenant  Bushnell  shall  draw  up  a  writing  in  way  of  a  plea  to  the 
Court’s  demand  concerning  the  land  twixt  the  fort  and  the  burying 
plot.” 

“At  a  Town  meeting  Jan.  30th,  1681.  It  was  agreed  and  voted, 
— That  for  as  much  as  sundry  complaints  have  been  made  this  day 
by  sundry  Inhabitants,  Proprietors  of  the  West  field,  commonly 
called  the  thousand  acres,  Respecting  damages  yearly  sustained 
by  reason  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Ox-pasture  fence,  having  con¬ 
sidered  these  complaints,  do  find  them  to  be  real  &  insufferable,  do 
therefore  see  cause  at  this  meeting,  by  town  act  and  voat  to  appoint 
&  decide  that  for  the  future  the  ox-pasture  shall  be  well  found  with 
a  good  sufficient  four  rail  fence  or  other  fence  equivalent,  to  be 
yearly  viewed  by  the  fence  viewers,  as  by  oath  they  are  bound  to  doe 
in  any  other  the  common  fences  ....  And  furthermore  do  order 
there  shall  be  no  oxen  or  horses  or  any  other  cattle  put  into  the 
aforesaid  ox  pasture  until  it  be  sufficiently  fenced  as  aforesaid,  & 
what  cattle  are  found  in  the  said  field  shall  be  accounted  damage 
feasant . And  the  Pinners  are  hereby  ordered  to  take 
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cognizance  of  this  field,  as  any  other  of  the  fields  belonging  to  the 
town.  The  town  do  hereby  order  that  the  aforesaid  fence  shall  be 
done  at  or  before  the  tenth  of  May  annually  and  the  fence  viewers 
to  go  out  to  view  it  the  eleventh  of  May,  and  what  is  proved  insuffi¬ 
cient  the  townsmen  are  hereby  ordered  to  take  care  that  it  be  done 
as  the  Law  doth  direct  in  other  common  fences.” 

“At  a  town  meeting  11th  Jan,  ’76,  it  was  voted  and  agreed  that 
the  fortification,  both  palisades  and  gate,  all  but  the  ditch,  the 
charge  thereof  shall  be  paid,  the  half  of  it  by  the  whole  town,  the 
other  half  of  the  charge  of  the  premises  to  be  paid  by  those  that 
dwell  within  the  neck  gate.” 

In  Saybrook  Land  Records  Vol.  1,  page  152,  is  the  following 
item : 

“The  30th  of  April  1694” 

“Joseph  Blague  bought  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Bucking¬ 
ham  of  Saybrook  and  the  Reverend  Moses  Noyes  of  Lyme,  executors 
to  the  last  will  and  Testament  of  Edward  Lory  late  of  Saybrook, 
deceased,  one  dwelling  house,  lying  and  being  in  Say  Brook  afore¬ 
said,  near  adjoining  to  the  North  Cove  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
highway  westerly  of  his  own  house,  known  by  the  name  of  the  said 
Edward  Lory’s  house  and  being  part  of  the  said  Lories  Estate.” 

Continuing  with  the  Town  Acts,  we  again  have  mention  of 
Joseph  Blague. 

February  9th,  1703.  “At  the  same  meeting  there  was  voted  and 
given  to  Mr.  Joseph  Blague  liberty  to  erect  a  wharf  into  the  waters 
from  the  Warehouse  that  was  formerly  Mr.  Edward  Lory’s  &  to 
build  a  warehouse  thereon  if  he  please,  provided  he  no  ways  endan¬ 
gers  the  Channell.” 

December  22d,  1713.  “There  was  also  liberty  given  by  vote  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Doty  to  Build  a  wharf  north  of  his  ware  house  thirty 
feet  in  Breadth  if  he  sees  cause.” 

December  21st,  1714.  “The  town  granted  to  Maj.  John  Clarke 
two  Rods  wide  of  land  one  on  the  East  of  his  warehouse  &  one  on  the 
West  &  to  run.  as  far  South  as  his  other  land  laid  out  before  &  to  the 
River.” 

December  30th,  1717.  “Same  meeting  the  Town  granted  to 
Mr.  John  Burrows  thirty  feet  Square  of  land  on  the  bank  between 
Capt.  Samuel  Doty’s  Warehouse  and  that  what  was  Mr.  Edward 
Lory’s,  to  be  laid  out  by  Daniel  Buckingham  &  Stephen  "Whittlesey 
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&  Bounded  North  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  East  on  Capt.  Samuel 
Doty  his  land.” 

On  Page  10  of  the  same  Volume  of  Town  Acts  is  this  interesting 
item  under  date  of  December  24th,  1669. 

“At  the  same  meeting  it  was  discoursed  and  agreed  by  a  joint 
consent  from  man  to  man  that  the  town  would  unanimously  concur 
in  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Buckingham  in  the  office  of  a  pastor 
to  the  Church  of  Seabrooke  and  do  engage  to  have  the  charge 
thereof  according  to  the  commendable  custom  of  a  rate  as  other 
charges  of  the  town  are  carried  on.” 

A  few  items  concerning  the  Church  or  Meeting  House  follow: 

Feb.  7, 1675.  “At  a  town  meeting  it  was  agreed  with  Mr.  Robert 
Nicholls  for  the  sweeping  of  the  meeting  house  for  the  year  ensuing, 
for  which  the  town  are  to  give  him  six  and  twenty  shillings  for  his 
pains.” 

It  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  that  the  second 
church  building  was  erected.  The  town  had  it  in  contemplation  for 
several  years,  as  will  be  seen  by  extracts  from  the  records.  In 
January,  1677,  it  was  voted  that  the  meeting  house  should  be  built 
of  stone  and  that  it  should  be  “50  and  30  foot  within  the  walls.” 

“At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  that  the  place  of  the  meeting 
house  shall  be  in  some  place  convenient  between  the  fortification  at 
the  Neck  gate,  and  the  pond  by  Mr.  Buckingham’s  Lott.” 

“It  is  also  voted  that  the  school  house  be  removed  to  the  corner 
of  Widow  Tousland’s  Lott  in  the  Lane  going  to  Mr.  Buckingham’s ; 
which  votes  about  the  meeting  house  and  school  house  are  to  stand 
notwithstanding  all  former  votes  to  the  contrary,  &  to  be  a  final 
Issue  of  those  matters.” 

November  7th,  1677.  “That  they  as  Convenient  and  as  speedy 
as  may  be,  Build  a  meeting  house  according  to  this  model,  viz :  that 
they  will  Build  a  new  Building  to  the  old  house,  and  Repair  the  old 
so  much  of  it  as  is  conducible  to  the  house,  and  to  that  end  they  do 
agree  to  Raise  50  £  Estate  in  the  provision  at  present  By  Rate 
toward  the  encouragement  of  the  workmen.” 

“At  a  full  Town  meeting  M’ch  23d,  1678,  there  were  agitations 
&  conclusions  according  to  dimensions  which  were  then  consisting, 
a  Meeting  House,  it  was  then  voted  that  the  town  would  build  a 
house  of  God,  dimensions  of  fifty  foot  in  length,  and  thirty  foot  in 
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width,  and  fourteen  foot  between  joynts,  and  be  forthwith  pros¬ 
ecuted  to  effect.” 

“At  the  same  meeting,  Capt.  Chapman,  Lieutenant  Pratt, 
Deacon  Bushnell,  Mr.  Westall,  Wm.  Parker,  Senior,  Wm.  Lord 
Senior,  and  Sergt.  John  Pratt”  were  chosen  a  “Committy”  “to 
consider  the  capacity  of  the  Town  to  make  payment  for  the 
erecting  of  the  meeting  house  &c.” 

January  17th,  1679.  “At  a  Town  Meeting  some  considerations 
about  the  form  of  a  Meeting  house,  unanimously  agreed  upon  and 
voted,  that  they  will  have  it  to  be  sixty  foot  in  length,  and  Thirty 
foot  in  breadth,  &  sixteen  foot  between  joynts.” 

“Whereas  the  Town  Meeting  have  again  this  day,  being  brought 
by  both  duty  &  necessity,  concluded  to  erect  a  new  meeting  house 
according  to  dimensions  formerly  agreed  upon  as  appeareth  by  a 
Record  dated  23d  March,  77/78,  and  have  had  some  intimation  of 
likelihood  of  agreeing  with  Wm.  Bushnell,  junior,  to  build  the 
same,  the  Town  do  impower  their  present  Selectmen,  viz:  Jno. 
Parker,  Sergeant  John  Chapman  &  Joseph  Ingham  to  treat,  and  if 
they  can  to  sign  with  the  s’d  Wm.  Bushnell  upon  Reasonable  terms, 
or  if  not  with  him,  then  they  have  hereby  power  to  look  out  for 
some  other  workman  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  to  agree  with  him 
or  them  for  price  &  pay,  and  the  Town  do  engage  to  Ratify  & 
Confirm  what  they  shall  do  or  cause  to  be  done,  always  provided, 
that  in  case  of  difficulty  they  do  take  advice  of  such  as  may  be  skill¬ 
ful  in  such  cases,  and  the  Town  do  impower  the  s’d  Townsmen  to 
agree  with  and  to  call  forth  such  men  as  shall  be  meet  to  help  in 
providing  any  stuff  for  shingles  or  clapboards,  or  what  else  may  be 
needed  for  promoting  the  work  unto  the  shingling  of  ye  s’d  house  as 
far  and  as  fast  as  they  can.” 

September  27th,  1679.  “At  a  Town  Meeting  orderly  warned 
with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  place  of  the  New  Meeting 
House,  when  it  should  be  set  down,  it  was  then  determined  that  it 
should  stand  near  about  the  place  of  the  old  meeting  house;  this 
determination  was  by  written  papers.” 

January  12th,  1680.  “At  a  Town  Meeting  orderly  called,  it 
was  voted  and  agreed,  that  the  Selectmen  then  in  being,  to  wit, 
John  Whittlesey,  John  Post  &  Samuel  Coggswell,  shall  have  full 
power  to  hasten  and  perfect  the  work  of  ye  meeting  house  in  the 
behalf  of  the  town  so  far  as  they  are  able  in  the  year  ensuing. 
At  the  same  town  meeting  it  was  voted  and  agreed,  that  the  new  meet- 
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in g  house  should  be  seated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  old  Meeting 
house  was,  and  that  the  old  seats,  that  is  the  timber  of  them  shall 
be  improved  about  the  seating  of  the  new  meeting  house  as  far 
as  they  will  go.” 

May  20th,  1680.  “At  a  Town  Meeting,  legally  warned,  it  was 
discoursed  and  voted,  agreed  and  concluded  upon  the  way  of  raising 
the  new  meeting  house 

“1.  That  the  Townsmen  shall  give  notice  unto  the  Town  in 
general  that  it  is  desired  that  they  would  contribute  their  help 
towards  raising  the  said  house,  upon  the  day  when  they  with  the 
Carpenters  shall  appoint 

“2.  That  notice  shall  be  given  the  Inhabitants  in  generall  that  the 
provision  for  the  day  shall  depend  upon  the  voluntary  contribution 
of  the  people,  hoping  that  everyone  will  be  ready  according  to 
their  capacity  to  bring  in  for  the  promoting  the  comfort  &  honor 
of  so  good  work:” 

“3.  That  the  Townsmen  shall  at  the  Town’s  charge  provide  Cake 
&  Sider  upon  the  Town  account  so  much  as  is  needful  for  the 
day . ” 

“4.  That  after  the  first  day,  the  Townsmen  shall  provide  what 
hands  the  carpenter  shall  say  needful  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
remainder  of  the  work,  and  they  to  be  allowed  suitable  wages  for 
their  work ;  this  was  the  Town  Act.” 

June  24th,  1680.  “At  a  Town  meeting,  it  was  voted  and  agreed 
as  it  is  discoursed  with  the  carpenter  that  built  the  meeting  house, 
and  the  town  understanding  from  him  that  the  s’d  carpenter  has 
been  a  loser  by  his  bargain,  the  town  hath  agreed  that  the  carpenter 
shall  have  paid  to  him  by  the  town  to  the  amount  just  due  to  what 
the  said  house  is  worth,  that  is  to  say  the  frame  of  the  said  house.” 

December  27th,  1680.  “It  was  voted  and  agreed  that  the 
Townsmen  in  present  being  should  go  on  to  perfect  the  work  of  the 
meeting  house  in  the  behalf  of  the  town  according  as  the  selectmen 
shall  see  need.” 

From  the  following  item,  the  meeting  house  appears  to  have 
been  completed : 

December  20th,  1681.  “With  the  consent  of  the  Town,  the 
Townsmen  have  agreed  with  old  Goodman  Kirtland  for  the  sweeping 
the  meeting  house  for  the  year  ensuing  for  thirty  shillings,  and  also 
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with  Mr.  John  Westall  for  beating  of  the  drum  upon  Sabbath  days 
&  town  meeting  days  for  the  year  ensuing  for  thirty  shillings.” 

The  cause  of  education  was  considered  by  the  settlers  of  the 
town,  as  may  be  seen  by  votes  recorded  in  the  Town  Acts. 

Mar.  19th,  1673/74.  “Allowed  to  Mr.  Tully  thirty  pounds  a 
year,  &  a  load  of  wood,  &  that  every  scholar  shall  bring,  and  that 
his  pay  shall  be  paid  in  these  species  (to  wit)  five  pounds  in  beefe 
at  price  current,  and  the  rest  in  corn,  in  severall  Graine  in  equal 
proportion — and  the  aforesaid  money  to  be  gathered  by  collector 
and  delivered  to  Mr.  Tully  in  consideration  of  his  constant, 
thorough  schooling  of  ye  town  male  children,  in  reading,  writing, 
and  casting  up  of  accounts.” 

Jan.  18th,  1676.  “At  a  Town  meeting  it  was  voated  that  the 
school  house  shall  be  set  up  at  the  neck  gate  where  about  now  it  is.” 

Feb.  22d,  1676.  “Voted  to  employ  Mr.  Bellamy  to  teach  school 
6  mos.  in  winter,  town  scholars  to  bear  half  the  expense.” 

Dec.  3d,  1678.  “At  a  Town  meeting  it  was  agreed  and  voted, 
that  the  Schoolmaster’s  Salary  should  be  Levied  as  followeth,  viz : 
three  pence  a  week  for  every  schollar  for  the  time  they  have  gone, 
and  the  remainder  to  be  levied  upon  the  Town’s  Rate.” 

Mr.  Edward  Lory,  in  his  will,  dated  June  17th,  1689,  gave  to  the 
town  £300  in  silver,  to  be  applied  toward  the  support  of  schools. 
A  part  of  this  legacy  was  lost  many  years  ago  by  the  reception  of 
bills  of  credit  from  those  who  had  borrowed  it.  The  remainder  was 
divided  in  1773  or  1774  to  the  several  parishes  in  the  township, 
according  to  their  lists. 

The  Town  was  early  in  attending  to  the  business  of  a  mill  and 
the  following  agreement  recorded  in  Vol.  1  at  Page  95  of  the  Land 
Records  is  of  interest: 

“An  Agreement  about  the  Mill.” 

“Whereas  there  has  been  for  several  years  since  an  Agreement 
and  Covenant,  made  and  entered  into  between  the  Town  of  Say- 
Brook  of  the  one  party,  and  Francis  Bushnell  of  the  other  party, 
concerning  the  building  and  maintaining  of  a  good  and  sufficient 
Grist  Mill  upon  Oyster  River,  so  called,  for  the  use  of  the  said 
Town  of  Say-Brook,  and  whereas  in  consideration  of  the  premises, 
the  said  Town  and  inhabitants  thereof  have  engaged,  and  per¬ 
formed,  to  give  unto  the  said  Francis  Bushnell,  the  old  wind  mill, 
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and  also  the  work  that  Stephen  Post  had  done  towards  a  mill  at 
Oyster  River  aforesaid,  as  also  Twenty  Pounds  more  in  work  or 
Country  pay,  and  have  also  given  and  granted  unto  the  said  Francis 
Bushnell,  fifty  acres  of  land  adjoining  to  the  said  mill,  whereof  forty 
is  upland  and  ten  of  meadow,  which  is  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
said  Francis,  for  the  keeping  and  maintaining  the  said  mill  so  built, 
in  sufficient  repair,  as  also  to  make  the  best  use  and  improvement 
that  possibly  may  be  of  the  water  and  mill  for  the  grinding  well, 
constantly,  and  seasonably,  of  whatsoever  corn  shall  be  brought 
by  any  of  the  said  inhabitants  of  Say-Brook,  that  is  to  say,  so  that 
the  stream  be  not  misimproved,  nor  let  run  to  waste,  or  no  use,  but 
that  diligence  and  care  be  used  to  keep  what  water  possibly  may  be 
to  the  said  mill,  for  the  use  and  purpose  aforesaid.  Whereunto  the 
said  Francis  does  hereby  covenant  and  engage,  both  himself  and  his 
heirs,  executors  and  assigns,  and  in  consideration  thereof,  Robert 
Chapman,  John  Clark  &  James  Cornish  for  and  in  behalf  of  the 
Town  aforesaid,  being  chosen,  and  appointed  by  them  to  act  for 
them,  do  covenant  and  engage,  to  give,  grant  and  allow  unto  the 
said  Francis,  his  heirs,  executors,  during  all  the  said  time  and  term 
of  so  keeping  and  maintaining  the  said  mill,  the  aforesaid  fifty  acres 
of  land,  as  is  afore  expressed,  rate  free ;  as  also  that  the  said  inhabi¬ 
tants  shall  pay  for  grinding,  such  toll  as  the  Country  elsewhere 
alloweth,  provided  it  is  between  the  said  parties,  that  if  the  said 
mill  so  kept  and  attended,  should  prove  an  intolerable  burden  to 
the  said  Francis,  or  tend  to  the  destruction  of  his  comforts;  that 
then  indifferent  men  shall  be  chosen,  on  and  by  both  parties  mutual¬ 
ly,  who  shall  seriously  weigh  and  consider  the  case,  and  what 
they  shall  determine  shall  be  attended  by  both  parties,  and  that 
this  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  parties  above  expressed, 
they  have  in  witness  hereof  interchangeably  hereunto  subscribed 
this  28th  day  of  October,  1662.” 

“Francis  Bushnell 
Robert  Chapman 
John  Clark 
James  Cornish” 

The  above  agreement  was  dated  1662,  or  only  about  twenty-six 
years  after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  when  Francis  Bushnell  was 
given  the  “old  wind  mill”.  He  erected  his  mill  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  “Chalker  mill”,  more  recently  so  called,  and  located  in  the 
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northwest  part  of  the  present  town  of  Old  Saybrook,  from  which  a 
few  years  ago  a  certain  imported  stone,  used  as  a  doorstep,  was 
taken  to  New  Haven  and  is  now  in  the  “Saybrook  Court”  at  the 
Harkness  Memorial  building  of  Yale  University.  It  would  seem 
that  the  millstones,  now  standing  at  the  “Neck  Gate”  which  have 
been  declared  to  be  native  granite,  have  been  improperly  designated 
“Lion  Gardiner’s  Mill  Stones  from  Holland”.  The  present  mill¬ 
stones  at  the  “Neck  Gate”  were  evidently  set  up  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  as  a  deed  in  1749  of  eight  acres  of  land  “at  a 
place  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  the  Neck  Gate”,  makes  no 
mention  of  a  Wind  Mill,  whereas  a  deed  in  1793  of  “two  acres 
and  eighty-seven  rods  of  land”  describes  the  land  as  situated 
“near  the  Wind  Mill  standing  at  the  Neck  Gate”.  Perhaps  Lion 
Gardiner  had  a  Wind  Mill  at  the  “Neck  Gate”.  However,  it  seems 
probable  that  Francis  Bushnell  who  was  granted  “the  old  wind  mill”, 
took  that  mill,  together  with  imported  stones,  perhaps  brought  over 
from  Holland  by  Gardiner,  and  used  them  in  setting  up  his  grist 
mill  on  Oyster  River. 

In  building  a  new  town,  the  most  necessary  thing  next  to  the 
wood  of  which  the  houses  were  mostly  built,  was  a  supply  of  stone 
for  chimneys  and  foundations.  This  was  found  in  a  rocky  knoll 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  present  main  street  of  the  village  of 
Saybrook  and  a  little  north  of  the  old  Post  Road,  leading  to  the 
Oyster  River  section  of  the  town,  and  to  Westbrook.  It  is  not 
known  when  the  first  stone  were  quarried,  but  it  was  probably  in 
the  early  history  of  the  town,  as  stone  were  indispensable.  The  right 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  get  stone  from  the  quarry,  and 
clay  from  the  low  ground  near  it,  has  been  reserved  from  the  settle¬ 
ment  to  the  present  time,  as  appears  from  the  records.  The  clay 
pits  were  more  valuable  in  ancient  times  than  at  present,  as  the 
chimneys  and  cellar  walls  of  most  of  the  houses  built  previous  to 
the  Revolutionary  War  were  laid  up  with  clay  mortar. 

January  1st,  1669.  “At  a  town  meeting  it  was  agreed  and  voted 
that  Wm.  Lord  shall  have  a  fifty  pound  lot  of  upland  at  the  Stone 
pits  adjoining  unto  his  other  land,  only  provided  that  the  Stone 
Hills  with  a  Highway  to  them  shall  still  remain  for  the  town  use.” 

February,  1670.  “The  town  did  grant  to  Wm.  Lord,  Senior, 
that  parcel  of  land  Commonly  called  the  Stone  pits,  supposed  to  be 
about  4  or  5  acres,  that  is  to  say,  the  said  Wm.  Lord  shall  have 
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the  use  of  the  said  land  for  feeding,  &  liberty  to  fence  it  in  with  his 
own  land,  always  provided  that  the  town  has  full  liberty  of  the 
Highway  that  runs  thither  for  egress  &  regress,  or  for  the  digging 
Stone  or  Clay  without  any  molestation  or  disturbance  from  the 
said  Lord  or  any  of  his  or  any  other.” 

In  a  list  of  “The  Highways  Belonging  to  Saybrook,”  Yol.  1, 
Page  237,  Saybrook  Land  Records  there  is  included  “A  way  to  the 
[Stone  Pitts  from  Oyster  River  Highway  between.  Goodman  Tracy’s 
lot  and  John  Olmstead’s  of  2  rods  wide.”  The  “way  to  the  Stone 
Pitts”  is  now  called  “Quarry  Street.” 

Another  requisite  for  building  purposes  was  sand  for  making 
mortar,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  sections  of  sand  beach,  above 
high  water  mark  and  near  the  clam  flats  west  of  Cornfield  Point, 
were  reserved  for  that  purpose.  At  least  that  is  the  tradition  and 
the  people  of  the  town  used  it  a  good  many  years.  In  addition  to 
the  sand  beach,  there  were  sections  of  high  bank,  called  the 
“Plum  Banks,”  the  beach  and  the  “Banks”  together  constituting 
a  single  stretch  of  water  front  on  Long  Island  Sound.  When,  in 
1672,  salt  meadow  back  of  the  beach  and  “Plum  Banks”  was 
granted  in  lots,  containing  five  acres  each,  to  John  Pratt,  Samuel 
Jones,  John  Chapman  and  John  Parker,  the  lots  of  Pratt  and 
Chapman  were  bounded  on  the  “Plum  Banks”  and  those  of  Jones 
and  Parker  were  bounded  on  the  beach ;  none  was  bounded  by  high 
water  mark.  The  lot  of  Parker  was  nearest  to  the  land  of  George 
Fenwick  and  was  bounded  and  described  as  follows : 

“Meadow  land  of  John  Parker  given  him  by  the  town  at  the 
Plum  Banks,  5  acres  of  meadow  land  (more  or  less).  Bounded 
northwest  with  the  land  of  John  Chapman,  north  with  the  land  of 
Wm.  Southmaid,  east  with  the  land  of  Geo.  Fenwick,  called  ‘Corn¬ 
field’  &  ‘hundred  acres,’  south  and  southwest  with  the  beach  and  the 
point  of  upland  joining  the  beach.” 

In  the  case  of  Merwin  et  al.  vs.  Wheeler,  41  Conn.  26,  the  Court 
in  1874  stated  that,  “The  word  ‘beach’  has  no  such  inflexible  mean¬ 
ing  that  it  must  denote  land  between  high  and  low  water  mark.” 

The  town  of  Old  Saybrook  has  quit-claimed  all  its  interest  in  the 
land  at  the  “Plum  Banks.” 

With  further  reference  to  the  “Plum  Banks”  is  the  following, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  dated  February  18,  1693/4,  signed  by 
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Nathaniel  Lynde,  and  recorded  in  Saybrook  Land  Records,  Vol.  1, 
Page  238.  The  letter  was  in  reply  to  a  petition  of  the  town. 

“Gent : 

In  answer  to  your  desire  and  request,  I,  Nathaniel  Lynde,  do 
hereby  give  and  grant  unto  the  proprietors  of  those  lands  and 
meadows  at  the  Plum  Banks  and  Hammock  and  to  their  heirs  and 
successors  forever,  for  foot,  horse,  men  and  teams,  free  passage 
through  my  lands  unto  the  sea,  at  southwest  part  of  my  field 
commonly  called  ‘Cornfield,’  always  reserving  power  to  myself,  my 
heirs  and  assigns  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  forever,  to 
make  such  fences  as  I  or  they  shall  judge  necessary.” 

The  above  “passage”  is  called  the  “Town  Beach  Road.” 

The  ferry  across  the  Connecticut  River  was  authorized  in  1662 
as  the  following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Court 
for  that  year  shows : 

“This  Court  grants  Sea  Brooke  Inhabitants  liberty  to  set  up  a 
ferry  at  Tilly’s  Point,  and  to  take  12d.  for  a  man  &  horse  and  6d. 
for  a  single  person.” 

In  October,  1696,  the  ferry  rates  were  fixed  at  “twelve  pence  pay 
or  eight  pence  money”  for  a  single  man,  and  “eight  pence  pay  or 
five  pence  money”  for  a  single  horse ;  and  in  1698,  the  Court  ordered 
that  “one  shilling  in  money  or  time”  should  be  allowed  “for  horse 
and  man  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February.” 

Travellers  who  were  obliged  to  cross  the  river  were  put  to  great 
inconvenience  on  account  of  there  being  no  wharf  on  the  Saybrook 
side  and  “by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  and  alterations  frequently 
made”  in  the  road  leading  to  the  ferry.  The  General  Assembly,  in 
October,  1719,  appointed  John  Hamlin  and  Richard  Christophers, 
a  committee  to  view  the  ferry,  to  fix  a  place  where  a  wharf  should 
be  built  and  to  determine  where  the  highway  leading  to  the  ferry 
should  run.  This  committee  having  reported,  the  General  Assembly, 
in  October,  1720,  ordered,  as  follows : 

“This  Assembly  taking  into  consideration  the  report  of  John 
Hamlin  and  Richard  Christophers,  Esq’rs,  a  committee  appointed 
to  view  the  ferry  place  between  Saybrook  and  Lyme,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  how  the  ferry  there  may  be  best  ordered  and  improved,  and 
also  what  has  been  offered  by  Mr.  Stephen  Whittlesey  and  Mary 
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Dudley  concerning  the  same :  It  is  thereupon  ordered  and  resolved, 
that  the  wharf  begun  by  Mary  Dudley  and  her  son  shall  be  com¬ 
pletely  finished,  and  the  causeway  made  and  highway  laid  open 
from  the  said  wharf  and  from  the  said  Whittlesey’s  house  according 
to  the  return  of  the  said  Hamlin  and  Christophers ;  and  the  one-half 
of  the  just  cost  which  the  said  Mary  Dudley  and  her  son  have  been 
at,  in  building  the  said  wharf  so  far  as  it  be  done,  shall  be  allowed 
and  paid  unto  them  by  the  said  Whittlesey ;  the  account  of  it  to  be 
adjusted  and  determined  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Chapman  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Buckingham,  of  Saybrook;  and  the  said  Whittlesey  shall 
have  liberty,  if  he  desire  it,  to  do  what  remains  to  be  done  to  the 
said  wharf  for  the  finishing  thereof,  and  also  to  make  the  causeway, 
one  half  of  the  charge  whereof  shall  be  allowed  him  by  the  said 
Dudleys  in  part  of  his  half  of  the  cost  they  have  been  at  in  what 
they  have  done  to  the  said  wharf  as  abovesaid ;  the  account  of  which 
shall  also  be  adjusted  by  the  aforenamed  persons.  And  the  said 
Whittlesey  and  Dudley  shall  keep  the  said  ferry  jointly  and 
together  until  the  first  day  of  March  next  or  as  now  they  do ;  and 
from  the  said  first  day  of  March  next  it  shall  be  kept  by  the  said 
Mary  Dudley  and  her  son  William  for  the  space  of  one  year,  and 
then  the  said  Stephen  Whittlesey  shall  take  it  and  keep  it  for  the 
like  space,  and  so  it  shall  be  kept  by  the  said  Dudleys  and  Whittle- 
seys,  their  heirs,  etc.,  by  turns,  by  the  year,  for  the  future,  until 
this  Court  shall  otherway  determine.  And  when  it  is  the  said 
Whittlesey’s  time,  he  may,  if  he  will,  keep  it  at  the  creek  on  the 
north  side  of  his  house,  provided  he  build  a  wharf  there  according 
to  what  is  mentioned  about  it  in  the  return  of  the  aforesaid  com¬ 
mittee.” 

In  1732,  the  ferrymen  at  Saybrook,  William  Dudley  and 
Ambrose  Whittlesey,  petitioned  the  court  to  exempt  them  from 
carrying  the  officers  of  the  government  free  of  charge,  or  to  increase 
the  ferry  rates,  and  in  response  to  this  petition  the  court  ordered 
that  the  fare  should  be  “thirteen  pence  money”  for  man,  horse,  and 
load  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  and  nine 
pence  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  Town,  as  distinguished  from  the  Quarters,  consisted  of  the 
“Town  Plat”  inside  the  “Neck  Gate”,  now  Saybrook  Point,  the 
“Western  Neck”  and  other  lands  of  George  Fenwick,  the  “Thou¬ 
sand  Acres”,  the  “Planting  Field”  and  the  “Town  Common”,  also 
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called  the  “Outer  Common”,  as  there  was  common  land,  called  the 
“Inner  Common”,  in  the  “Town  Plat”.  There  was  trouble  over 
fences  between  land  formerly  belonging  to  George  Fenwick  and 
the  land  in  the  “Thousand  Acres”. 

In  Vol.  1  of  the  Town  Acts  under  date  of  March  10, 1671,  is  the 
following  vote : 

“It  was  agreed  and  voated  that  William  Parker,  Senior,  and 
William  Lord,  Senior,  William  Bushnell,  Senior,  John  Parker, 
should  discourse  the  matter  with  Mr.  Ely  respecting  the  fences  that 
belong  to  the  lands  of  the  legatees  of  George  Fenwick,  Esquire, 
now  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Richard  Ely.” 

The  matter  of  fences  appears  to  have  been  settled  four  years 
later  by  the  following  agreement  between  Simon  Lynde  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  “Thousand  Acres”,  also  called  “Town  Field”, 
“West  Field”,  and  “Pennywise”.  The  agreement  is  recorded  in  Vol. 
1,  Page  105,  Saybrook  Land  Records. 

“Articles  of  agreement  between  the  proprietors  of  the  west  field, 
commonly  called  the  thousand  acres,  respecting  the  proportion  of 
estate  laid  out  unto  the  lands  and  meadows  formerly  belonging  to 
George  Fenwick,  Esquire,  now  possessed  by  Mr.  Simon  Lynde  of 
Boston  as  followeth :” 

“First.  Mr.  Simon  Lynde,  proprietor  of  the  lands  formerly 
belonging  to  George  Fenwick,  Esquire,  doth  covenant  and  engage 
for  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  to  make  and  forever  to 
maintain  in  the  common  line  the  full  and  just  quantity  of  two 
hundred  Roods  of  fence  from  this  day,  the  fence  to  be  sufficient 
against  all  sorts  of  cattle  unless  such  as  are  excepted  below.” 

“2d.,  that  the  above  said  two  hundred  roods  of  fence  shall  by  the 
said  proprietors  of  the  remainder  of  the  thousand  acres  forever 
be  attained  and  esteemed  the  full  of  all  the  fences  belonging  to  all 
the  fences  within  the  said  field  whatever  ....  Cornfield,  neck  or 
other  lands  or  meadows  formerly  belonging  to  George  Fenwick, 
Esquire,  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Simon  Lynde  of  Boston,  and  that 
the  said  Mr.  Lynde,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  shall  be  charged 
with  no  more  fence  in  the  common  line  beside  the  two  hundred  rood 
as  abovesaid.” 

“3d.,  that  the  said  Mr.  Lynde  shall  see  cause  to  erect  and  make 
whatever  fences  upon  his  own  land  or  meadows  for  the  particular 
improvement  the  said  lands  and  meadows,  the  whole  or  any  part 
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of  them,  as  he  or  his  heirs  or  assigns,  they  or  any  of  them  shall 
judge  for  their  most  advantage.” 

“4th.,  that  all  past  charges  and  fences  that  have  been  expended 
or  assessed  upon  the  fence  belonging  to  the  said  lands  and  meadows 
formerly  belonging  to  the  said  George  Fenwick,  now  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  said  Lynde,  shall  be  remitted.” 

“5th.,  the  said  Mr.  Simon  Lynde  doth  hereby  declare  that 
whereas  in  his  deed  of  sale  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Batten  and  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  there  is  mention  made  of  flats,  that  he  doth  by  the  deed  of 
sale  expect  nor  desire  no  more  of  the  flats  than  a  privilege  of  them 
in  common  with  his  neighbors  and  a  just  proportion  of  the  flats 
according  to  his  allotment  amongst  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Saybrook  when  the  towne  of  Saybrook  shall  see  cause  to  divide 
them.” 

“6th.,  the  rest  of  the  proprietors  of  the  west  field  do  hereby 
declare  that  they  do  acknowledge  the  contents  of  deed  of  sale  given 
to  Mr.  Simon  Lynde  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Batten  and  Elizabeth,  his 
wife,  in  each  and  every  part  of  it,  to  be  the  proper  estate  of  the  said 
Lynde,  according  to  the  premises  the  said  proprietors  of  the  field  is 
jointly  and  severally  signified.” 

“The  said  Mr.  Lynde  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns  engaging  to  the  performance  of  the  premises,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Chapman,  Mr.  John  Westall  and  John  Clark  in  behalf  of 
the  rest  of  the  proprietors  of  the  west  field  and  their  successors 
forever  do  engage  to  the  performance  of  the  premises,  the  parties 
signifying  do  agree  that  this  agreement  be  Recorded  in  the  Town 
Records  in  the  towne  of  Saybrook,  given  under  our  hands  this  second 
day  of  April,  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand,  six  hundred  seventy  and 
five.” 

“Simon  Lynde.” 

“ Signed  and  delivered 

in  the  presence  of 
Mathew  Bellamy 
William  Lees” 

“Memorandum — it  is  to  be  understood  that  what  Mr.  Richard 
Ely  yet  remains  a  debtor  to  John  Clark  upon  a  bill  of  fifteen  pounds, 
twelve  shillings,  six  pence,  is  not  abated  by  this  agreement  above 
written.” 


“Simon  Lynde.” 
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“This  latter  clause  with  the  fore  written  agreement  was 
acknowledged  before  me,  Robert  Chapman,  Commissioner.” 

In  the  “Town  Common”  John  Whittlesey  and  William  Dudley 
were  each  granted  land  by  the  town  in  consideration  of  operating 
the  ferry.  A  part  of  the  “Town  Common”  became  known  as  “Tilly’s 
Point  Plain”.  “Tilly’s  Point”  is  now  “Ferry  Point”,  being  a  little 
above  the  landing,  on  this  side,  for  the  ferry  boats,  which  have  been 
superseded  by  the  highway  bridge.  The  west  end  of  this  highway 
bridge  meets  “Ferry  Point”. 

It  appears  from  Lieutenant  Gardiner’s  letter  or  narrative  of 
events  at  Saybrook  that  there  were  a  number  of  warehouses  at 
“Tilly’s  Point”,  including  those  belonging  to  Mr.  Tilly  and 
Mr.  Plum.  Tilly  built  his  warehouse  before  Gardiner  came,  which 
is  an  interesting  fact,  suggesting  that  there  was  at  least  one  English 
warehouse  or  trading  house,  if  there  were  not  several,  located  a 
short  distance  above  the  Dutch  “Kievit’s  Hoek”,  before  the  actual 
settlement  of  Saybrook  by  the  English.  Tilly  “came  from  the  Bay”, 
whereas  Holmes  came  from  Plymouth  in  1633,  and  erected  a  trading 
house  on  the  site  of  Windsor,  above  the  Dutch  “House  of  Hope”. 

In  the  “Town  Plat”,  at  the  time  of  the  general  distribution  of 
common  land  in  1742,  the  last  piece  of  land  in  the  Meeting  House 
Yard  was  given  to  Daniel  Buckingham  together  with  the  road  or 
lane  called  “Guillam’s  Lane”,  on  the  west  side  of  the  “Yard”,  except¬ 
ing  the  north  one  rod  and  a  half  of  the  “Lane”.  This  lane  came  into 
the  angle,  or  “Green”  as  it  has  been  called,  in  the  highway  on  the 
north  side  of  the  “Plat”,  now  Saybrook  Point.  It  took  its  name 
(variously  spelled)  from  that  of  a  mariner  who  in  1703  bought  a 
piece  of  land  as  shown  by  a  deed  recorded  in  the  Saybrook  Land 
Records,  Vol.  2,  page  82,  the  deed  being  from  Capt.  John  Clark, 
“Merchant”,  to  Cartret  Gyllam,  “mariner”,  and  the  land  described 
as  follows : 

“One  Dwelling  House  with  house  Lott  and  Orchard,  Lieing  in 
and  being  in  Say-Brook  aforesaid,  Lately  in  the  Possession  of  Mr. 
William  Wilson  of  Say-Brook,  merchant,  and  is  Bounded  on  the 
East  with  the  Land  of  Daniell  Buckingham  and  on  the  South  with 
the  said  Daniell  Buckingham’s  Land,  on  the  West  and  North  with 
highways  Leading  to  the  Coave:  containing  by  estimation  Two 
acres,  be  it  more  or  less.” 
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In  Town  Acts  under  date  of  June  26,  1707  it  was  “voated  that 
Wm.  Dudley  should  have  eleven,  foot  in  wedth  &  Sixteen  foot  in 
length  in  the  Lane  by  Mr.  Guillam’s  he  laying  down  &  Resigning  up 
so  much  land  to  the  Town  in  ye  Town  platt  &  Capt.  Jno.  Clerk  & 
Lieut.  Jno.  Kirtland  were  chosen  to  lay  out  both  ye  pieces  of  Land 
to  sd.  men  above  mentioned.” 

The  Inventory  of  the  Estate  of  Charles  Gillam  dated  August 
23, 1727,  indicates  that  he  was  a  cabinet  maker  and  that  he  painted 
some  of  the  furniture  which  he  made.  The  Inventory  is  recorded  in 
Volume  2,  Pages  200  and  201  of  the  Guilford  Probate  Records, 
which  contain  about  sixty  years  of  records  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons  who  were  residents  of  Saybrook.  Items  included  in  the 
Inventory  are  a  book  of  architecture,  Mechanical  Exercise,  8  draw 
locks,  a  case  of  drawers  not  finished,  a  frame  for  a  chest  of  drawers, 
one  great  chair,  one  carved  chair,  a  painted  chest  with  drawers,  a 
frame  saw,  a  fine  back  saw,  a  new  saw,  a  hand  saw,  an  iron  frame 
saw,  a  small  saw,  5  pr.  of  moulding  plains,  2  square  rabits,  a  pr. 
match  plains,  2  pr.  match  plains,  a  screw  plain,  miter  plain,  a  hand 
plain,  a  bow  saw,  a  match  plain,  jojmter,  a  pareing  chisel,  2  car¬ 
penter’s  chisels,  3  gouges,  3  hammers,  2  hold  fasts,  one  3/a  inch  angle, 
one  tap  borer,  a  Cornish  gouge,  morticeing  chisel,  a  small  anvil, 
3  bench  hooks,  4  squares,  one  brace,  3  bits,  one  hatchet,  6  old  plain 
irons,  7  files,  3  rasps,  3  scrapers,  a  hand  vice,  a  small  vice,  a  pr.  of 
nippers,  a  pin  saw,  3  small  plain  irons,  one  knife,  a  glew  pot,  a  long 
bit,  8  turning  chisels,  2  benches,  lignum  vita  dust,  a  parcel  of 
collours,  “boxes,  brushes  &  gums  &c.,”  glew,  109  lb.  oaker,  a  levell, 
umber.  The  oaker  was  used  as  a  pigment  in  making  paints,  etc. 
A  French  Testament  was  also  included  in  the  Inventory. 

A  heavy  drain  was  made  on  the  population  of  the  Town  by  the 
removal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch,  and  a  large  part  of  his  congregation 
to  Norwich.  From  his  long  familiarity  with  Uncas,  and  his  frequent 
explorations  of  the  Indian  country,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
project  of  establishing  a  plantation  in  the  Mohegan  country  orig¬ 
inated  with  Captain  Mason.  At  what  period  the  plan  of  this  new 
settlement  was  broached  is  uncertain. 

Probably  it  was  for  several  years  under  consideration.  A  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saybrook  entered  into  it ;  a  few  names 
from  other  places  were  added  to  the  list,  and  in  May  1659,  applica¬ 
tion  was  made  to  the  General  Court  for  permission  to  begin  the 
work.  The  petition  granted  as  follows : 
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“Hartford,  May  20,  (59)  This  Court  having  considered  the 
petition  presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Seabrook,  do  declare  that 
they  approve  and  consent  to  what  is  desired  by  the  petitioners, 
respecting  Mohegin,  provided  that  within  the  space  of  three  years 
they  do  effect  a  Plantation  in  the  place  propounded.” 

A  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  signed  this  petition  would  be 
interesting,  but  no  copy  of  the  petition  has  been,  preserved.  The 
records  mention  the  signers  as  “the  inhabitants  of  Seabrook”,  imply¬ 
ing  that  a  majority  of  the  people  proposed  to  remove  to  the  new 
settlement. 

What  could  have  induced  them  to  abandon  their  comfortable 
homes,  and  the  improvements  they  had  labored  so  long  to  obtain,  is 
not  known.  Tradition  has  it  that,  being  mostly  farmers,  they  were 
driven  from  Saybrook  by  the  crows  and  blackbirds.  These  were  a 
great  nuisance  in  the  early  days  of  the  country,  and  did  much 
damage,  and  in  Saybrook,  as  well  as  in  other  towns,  as  the  records 
show,  bounties  were  offered  for  their  destruction,  and  in  some 
towns,  it  is  said,  penalties  were  imposed  if  a  certain  number  were 
not  brought  in  by  each  inhabitant  every  year.  The  tradition  is 
doubtless  a  pleasant  satire  rather  than  a  fact.  The  following  list 
comprises  most  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Norwich,  the  names 
of  nearly  all  of  them  being  found  in  the  early  records  of  the  town 
of  Saybrook:  The  Rev.  Mr.  James  Fitch,  Major  John  Mason, 
Thomas  Adgate,  Robert  Allen,  William  Backus,  William  Backus, 
Jr.,  John  Baldwin,  John  Birchard,  Thomas  Bliss,  Morgan  Bowers, 
Hugh  Calkins,  John  Calkins,  Richard  Edgerton,  Francis  Griswold, 
Christopher  Huntington,  Simon  Huntington,  William  Hyde,  Sam¬ 
uel  Hyde,  Thomas  Leffingwell,  John  Olmstead,  John  Pease,  John 
Post,  John  Reynolds,  Jonathan  Royce,  Nehemiah  Smith,  Thomas 
Tracey,  Robert  Wade. 

The  removal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch  and  his  friends,  though  it 
weakened  Saybrook,  by  no  means  left  it  desolate,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  vacancies  were  filled  by  new  purchasers. 

While  the  inhabitants  and  churches  in  Connecticut  were  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  the  demand  for  a  learned  ministry  to  supply 
their  churches  became  more  and  more  urgent,  and  a  number  of 
ministers  conceived  the  purpose  of  founding  a  college  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  as  Cambridge  was  at  so  great  a  distance  as  to  render  it  incon¬ 
venient  to  educate  their  sons  there.  The  design  was  talked  over 
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among  the  ministers  of  the  colony,  till  finally  ten  of  them  were 
agreed  upon  for  trustees  to  found,  erect  and  govern  a  college. 
Doubts  arising  about  their  capacity  to  hold  real  estate,  application 
was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter  of  incorporation.  In 
October,  1701,  the  General  Assembly  incorporated  the  trustees, 
granted  the  charter,  and  voted  them  the  sum  of  £120  in  country 
pay  to  be  paid  annually.  November  11th,  the  trustees  met  at 
Saybrook  and  chose  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abraham  Pierson,  rector  of  the 
college,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Russell,  trustee,  to  complete  the 
number  of  the  corporation,  which  was  to  be  not  less  than  seven  nor 
more  than  eleven.  At  this  meeting,  Saybrook  was  fixed  upon,  as  the 
place  for  the  college,  and  the  rector  was  requested  to  remove  here. 

Rector  Pierson  purchased  land,  which  appears  to  have  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  lots  formerly  owned  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch  and  Christo¬ 
pher  Huntington,  together  with  other  land  making  a  total,  as  stated 
by  the  record,  of  “6  acres  and  more  or  less.”  He  bought  the 
land,  which  included  a  house,  from  Capt.  John  Chapman  by  deed 
dated  Nov.  12,  1703,  and  recorded  in  Saybrook  Land  Records, 
Yol.  2,  Page  76. 

“Bounded  South  on  the  highway  Leading  to  ye  Meeting  house, 
North  on  the  highway  by  the  Coave ;  West  by  the  land  of  Mr.  John 
Parker  Senr.  and  East  by  the  highway  and  the  land  of  Samuel 
Bushnell,  and  also  a  certain  House,  Barn  and  Orchard  Lying  & 
being  upon  the  premises  in,  the  said  home  lott.  Together  with 
Eleven  hundred  of  three  foot  and  a  halfe  shingles.” 

Until  Rector  Pierson  should  remove  to  Saybrook,  the  trustees 
ordered  that  the  scholars  should  be  instructed  at,  or  near,  the 
rector’s  house  in  Killingworth.  The  ministers  had  been  several 
years  in  effecting  their  plan,  and  a  number  of  young  men,  had  been 
preparing  for  college  under  the  instructions  of  one  and  another  of 
the  trustees.  As  soon  as  the  college  was  furnished  with  a  rector  and 
tutor,  eight  of  them  were  admitted,  and  put  into  different  classes, 
according  to  the  proficiency  that  each  one  had  made.  Some  in  a 
year  or  two  became  qualified  for  a  degree.  The  first  commencement 
was  held  at  Saybrook,  September  13,  1702,  when  the  following 
persons  received  the  degree  of  M.  A. :  Stephen  Buckingham,  Salmon 
Treat,  Joseph  Coit,  Joseph  Moss,  Nathaniel  Chauncey,  and  Joseph 
Morgan.  Four  of  them  had  previously  graduated  at  Cambridge. 
They  all  became  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  three  of  them,  Moss, 
Buckingham,  and  Chauncey  were  afterward  Fellows  of  the  college. 
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From  motives  of  economy,  the  commencements  were  private  for 
several  years. 

It  seems  that  Nathaniel  Lynde  had  permitted  the  Trustees 
to  use  a  certain  building  for  the  school.  On  the  9th  of  September, 
1708,  the  same  date  as  that  of  the  meeting  which  framed  the 
“Saybrook  Platform,”  Mr.  Lynde  gave  to  the  Trustees  a  deed, 
which  is  recorded  in  Vol.  2,  Pages  224  and  225  of  Saybrook  Land 
Records.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  record  of  the  deed. 

“To  all  People  to  whome  these  Presents  shall  Come  I,  Nathaniell 
Lynde  of  Say-Brook  in  the  County  of  New  London,  &  in  the  Colonie 
Connecticut-In  New  England  by  and  with  the  Consent  of  my  wife 
Susana  Send  Greeting:  Know  Yee  that  I  the  said  Nathaniell  for 
divers  good  causes  and  Considerations  me  hereunto  moving  and 
Especially  for  &  in  Consideration  of  Promoting  &  Incouragement  of 
Learning  &  good  Litterature  of  the  Collegiate  School  now  erected  in 
Saybrook  in  the  County  &  Colony  aforesd  for  the  Liberall  Edu¬ 
cation  of  youth  That  by  God’s  Blessing  may  be  fitt  for  publick 
Service,  Do  Give,  grant,  alienate,  Enfeoff,  make  over  &  Confirme 
and  have  hereby  freely,  fully  Sc  absolutely  and  for  ever  for  the  use 
aforesd  and  for  no  other  Cause  whatsoever  Given,  Granted,  alien¬ 
ated,  Enfeoffed,  made  over  &  Confirmed  unto  the  Reverend 
Trustees  nominated,  approved  of  by  the  Honourable  the  Generali 
Court  of  the  aforesd  Colony  In  the  Charter  Granted  by  the  sd  Court 
for  erecting  the  said  School  Dated  the  ninth  Day  of  October,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  one  for  the  Carrying  on  &  Management 
of  the  said  School  &  to  their  Successors  from  time  to  time  During 
the  Continuance  of  the  said  School  in  Saybrook  aforesaid  upon  the 
foundation  now  Established  by  the  said  Charter,  a  certain  dwelling 
house  &  house  Lott  Lying  &  being  in  Say-Brook  in  the  County  & 
Colony  afore  containing  by  Estimation  Two  acres  &  fifty  Eight 
Rods  with  an  addition  of  upland  &  meadow  adjoyning  to  the  House 
Lott  which  sd  additional  Land  and  House  Lott  is  Bounded  as 
followeth  viz:  on  the  East  with  the  Common,  South  with  the  Cove, 
West  partly  by  the  Land  of  said  Nathaniell  Lynde  &  partly  with 
the  Land  of  the  heirs  &  Legatees  of  Capt.  Robert  Chapman  Late  of 
Say-Brook  Deceased  &  North  with  Highway  &  the  Lands  of  sd 
Nathaniell  Lynde  and  the  heirs  &  Legatees  of  Capt.  Robert  Chap¬ 
man  afore  which  said  House  Lott  with  the  additionall  Land 
Contains  in  the  whole  as  it  is  now  Laid  out  &  Bounded  Ten  acres 
be  it  more  or  less . Provided  allways  and  it  is  to  be 
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understood  that  the  Considerations  of  the  above  granted  viz :  the 
dwelling  house,  House  Lott  and  additionall  Land  is  to  promote  the 
foresaid  Collegiate  School  to  be  &  Continue  to  be  from  time  to  time 
and  at  all  times  hereafter  at  SayBrook  aforesaid  and  for  no  other 
Design,  use  Purpose  or  Intent  whatsoever  and  only  for  and  during 
the  Continuence  of  the  School  in  SayBrook  aforesaid  and  upon  the 
foundation  now  established  by  the  aforementioned  Charter  and  no 
longer  and  upon  Default  thereof  viz:  Recovering,  Erecting  or 
settleing  the  Collegiate  School  In,  upon  or  unto  any  other  place, 
Town  or  Plantation  in  this  Colony  or  elsewhere  or  upon  any  alter¬ 
ation  or  alterations  of  its  Present  foundation  as  it  is  now  established 
by  the  Charter  aforesaid  Then  the  said  Dwelling  House,  House  Lott 
with  all  the  additionall  Land  and  all  and  every  the  afore  granted 
Premises  and  appurtenances  to  Revert  and  Return  to  the  said 
Nathaniell  and  Susanna  Lynde,  their  heirs,  Executors,  administra¬ 
tors  or  assigns  and  to  his  and  their  sole  and  onely  use,  Benefit  & 
Behoofe  forever  and  all  the  afore  granted  Premises  to  be  null  & 
void,  and  that  it  shall  be  Lawfull  to  and  for  the  said  Nathaniell 
&  Susanna  Lynde,  they  or  either  of  them,  their  heirs,  Executors, 
administrators  or  assigns  Into  every  part  and  parcell  thereof, 
wholy  to  Re-enter  and  the  same  to  have  again,  Repossess  and  enjoy, 
as  his  or  their  former  Estate,  without  the  payment  of  any  sum  or 
sums  of  money  or  any  other  molestation,  Lett,  Suitt,  Hinderence  or 
disturbance  of  all  or  any  of  the  Trustees  therein  concerned  or  all 
or  any  of  their  successors  or  assigns,  or  by  any  other  person  or 
person,  by,  from  or  under  them  or  by  their  means  or  procurement.” 

“In  Witness  and  Confirmation  whereof  wee  the  s d  Nathaniell 
and  Susanna  Lynde  have  this  ninth  day  of  September,  Anno  Domini 
1708,  To  these  presents  sett  our  hands  and  affixed  our  seal.” 

“Signed,  Sealed  &  Delivered 
in  presence  of  us 

Ebenezer  Prout  “Nathaniell  Lynde” 

Daniell  Taylor”  “Susanna  Lynde” 

“(Seal)” 

“Say-Brook  the  ninth  Day  of  September  Anno  Domini  1708.” 

“Then  and  there  personally  appeared  the  above  named 
Nathaniell  Lynde  and  Susanna  his  wife  and  acknowledged  this 
Instrument  to  be  their  act  and  Deed :  Before  me  Daniell 

Taylor,  Justice  Peace  &c.” 
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“Say-Brook  the  Ninth  Day  of  September  1708 :  Then  and  there 
by  the  Worshipful  Mr.  Nathaniell  Lynde  in  the  presence  of  us  the 
subscribers  There  was  seizen  and  Delivery  made  and  given  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Nodia  Russell  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Russell 
for  and  in  the  behalfe  and  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  all  &  every  the 
within  mentioned  House,  House  Lott  with  the  additionall  Land  as 
it  is  now  laid  and  measured  out  &  Bounded.  Witness  our  hands  the 
Day  and  year  above  written.” 

“Daniell  Taylor” 

“Phineas  Fiske” 

It  seems  that  Rector  (or  President)  Pierson  did  not  move  to 
Saybrook,  although  no  doubt  he  intended  to  do  so.  He  died  in  1707. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Andrew,  of  Milford,  was  chosen  rector  pro  tempore, 
and  the  senior  class  was  removed  to  Milford.  Mr.  Andrew  acted  as 
moderator  at  the  commencements,  and  gave  general  directions  to 
the  tutors,  while  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  minister  at  Say- 
brook,  and  one  of  the  trustees,  had  a  kind  of  direction  and  inspection 
over  the  college. 

From  1702  to  1718  inclusive,  46  young  men  were  graduated  at 
Saybrook.  Of  these  34  became  ministers,  and  two  were  elected 
magistrates.  Mr.  John  Hart  and  Mr.  Phineas  Fiske  were  tutors. 
As  the  objects  for  which  the  college  was  established  were  considered 
highly  important,  the  collegiate  school  attracted  the  special  atten¬ 
tion  both  of  the  Legislature  and  clergy.  Though  generous 
donations  had  been  made  for  its  support,  it  was  far  from  flourishing 
or  happy.  The  senior  class  was  at  Milford  under  Mr.  Andrew,  the 
rector,  and  the  other  classes  at  Saybrook,  under  the  two  tutors. 
The  books  were  necessarily  divided,  and  exposed  to  be  lost.  At  the 
same  time  the  scholars  were  dissatisfied,  both  with  the  place  and 
manner  of  their  instruction.  They  complained  that  Saybrook  was 
not  sufficiently  compact  for  their  instruction,  some  of  them  being 
obliged  to  reside  more  than  a  mile  from  the  place  of  their  public 
exercises.  There  had  also  from  the  beginning  been  a  disagreement 
among  the  people  of  the  colony,  as  to  where  the  college  should  be 
fixed.  Some  were  for  continuing  it  at  Saybrook,  others  wished  to 
remove  it  to  Hartford  or  Wethersfield  and  a  third  party  were 
equally  zealous  for  its  removal  to  New  Haven.  The  trustees  met  at 
Saybrook,  April  4th,  1716.  When  the  scholars  came  before  them, 
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they  complained  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  instruction,  and  the 
inconveniences  of  the  place.  It  has  been  the  tradition,  that  most  of 
these  complaints  were  suggested  to  them  by  others,  with  a  view  to 
cause  a  general  uneasiness,  and  by  this  means  effect  the  removal  of 
the  college.  After  a  long  debate  on  the  circumstances  of  the  school, 
it  appeared  that  the  trustees  were  no  better  agreed  than  the 
students,  and  leave  was  finally  given  to  the  Hartford  and  Wethers¬ 
field  students,  who  were  the  most  uneasy,  to  go,  till  commencement, 
to  such  places  of  instruction  as  they  pleased.  While  the  school  was 
in  this  condition  people  in  different  parts  of  the  colony  began  to 
subscribe  for  the  building  of  a  college,  hoping  by  this  means  that  the 
trustees  might  be  induced  to  settle  the  matter  according  to  their 
wishes.  About  £700  was  subscribed  for  its  establishment  at  New 
Haven,  £500  for  fixing  it  at  Saybrook,  and  considerable  sums  for 
the  same  purpose  at  Hartford  and  Wethersfield.  The  trustees  met 
again  at  commencement,  September  12th,  1716,  but  could  not  agree 
any  better  than  before,  and  they  adjourned  till  the  17th  of  October, 
to  meet  at  New  Haven.  When  they  met  at  that  date,  after  discus¬ 
sion,  they  voted,  “That  considering  the  difficulties  of  continuing  the 
collegiate  school  at  Saybrook,  and  that  New  Haven  is  a  convenient 
place  for  it,  for  which  the  most  liberal  donations  are  given,  the 
trustees  agree  to  remove  the  said  school  from  Saybrook  to  New 
Haven,  and  it  is  now  settled  at  New  Haven  accordingly.” 

Five  of  the  trustees  voted  for  New  Haven,  Mr.  Woodbridge  and 
Mr.  Buckingham  were  for  Wethersfield,  while  Mr.  Noyes  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  removing  the  school  from  Saybrook  but  preferred 
New  Haven,  if  it  must  be  removed.  The  trustees  at  this  meeting 
received  £250  from  the  General  Assembly,  which  with  £125  in  the 
treasury,  and  the  subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  a  building  at  New 
Haven,  encouraged  them  to  vote  to  build  a  college,  and  a  rector’s 
house,  at  that  place,  and  they  appointed  Mr.  Stephen  Buckingham, 
of  Norwalk,  one  of  the  trustees.  They  sent  orders  to  the  scholars  to 
come  to  New  Haven,  but  only  those  at  East  Guilford  complied. 
Such  was  the  obstinacy  of  those  at  Wethersfield,  and  such  the 
countenance  that  others  gave  them,  that  they  continued  their 
studies  there  till  the  next  commencement.  The  trustees  met  again 
at  New  Haven,  April  5th,  1717.  Seven  were  present,  including 
Stephen  Buckingham.  The  acts  of  the  former  meeting  were  read  and 
voted  by  all  the  members  present,  except  Mr.  Buckingham,  who,  on 
account  of  his  friends  in  Saybrook,  judged  it  expedient  not  to  act. 
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The  people  in  other  parts  of  the  colony  were  strongly  opposed  to  its 
establishment  in  New  Haven,  and  the  matter  was  taken  up  several 
times  and  warmly  debated  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  trustees 
held  the  commencement  at  New  Haven.  The  number  of  students 
was  31  of  whom  13,  the  past  year  had  studied  at  New  Haven,  14  at 
Wethersfield,  and  four  at  Saybrook.  Soon  after  the  commencement, 
the  college  building  was  raised  at  New  Haven;  but,  nevertheless, 
Woodbridge,  Buckingham,  and  their  party,  persisted  in  their 
opposition,  and  at  the  October  session  of  the  Assembly  presented  a 
remonstrance,  which  was  answered  by  the  other  trustees.  After  a 
full  hearing,  the  upper  house  resolved :  “That  the  objections  against 
the  vote  of  the  trustees  were  insufficient.”  The  lower  house,  after  a 
long  debate,  resolved  nothing  relative  to  the  subject.  This  shows 
how  deeply  the  colony  felt  interested  in  the  affair,  and  how  unhap¬ 
pily  it  was  divided.  Further  votes  were  passed  by  the  trustees  to 
strengthen  those  already  passed,  and  their  reasons  were  assigned 
for  fixing  it  at  New  Haven,  which  were  the  difficulties  of  keeping  it 
at  Saybrook,  arising  partly  from  the  uneasiness  of  the  students,  and 
partly  from  continued  attempts  to  remove  it  to  Hartford.  They 
thought  Hartford  too  far  from  the  sea,  and  that  it  would  not  as 
well  accommodate  the  southern  and  western  colonies,  in  most  of 
which  at  that  period,  there  were  no  colleges.  The  Assembly  then 
passed  an  act  advising  them  to  finish  their  building  and  granted 
them  a  hundred  pounds  to  be  distributed  among  the  instructors  of 
the  college.  Notwithstanding  the  college  seemed  to  be  fixed  at  New 
Haven,  there  were  some  who  still  wished  to  have  it  at  Wethersfield. 
They  encouraged  the  students  who  had  been  instructed  there  the 
last  year,  about  14  in  number,  to  continue  their  studies  at  the  same 
place.  At  the  session  in  May,  the  lower  house  voted  “to  desire  the 
trustees  to  consent  that  the  commencement  should  be  held  alter¬ 
nately  at  Wethersfield  and  New  Haven,  till  the  place  of  the  school 
be  fully  determined.”  The  upper  house  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
matter  was  fully  determined  already,  and  therefore  they  did  not 
concur.  Gov.  Saltonstall  was  supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  its  estab¬ 
lishment  at  New  Haven,  and  his  influence  may  have  had  some  effect 
on  the  upper  house.  About  this  time,  1718,  they  received  several 
donations,  that  of  Gov.  Yale  being  the  most  considerable,  and  it  was 
voted  at  commencement  in  September  to  call  it,  “Yale  College.” 
On  the  same  day  on  which  the  commencement  was  held  in  New 
Haven,  a  dissatisfied  party  held  a  kind  of  commencement  at 
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Wethersfield,  in  presence  of  a  large  number  of  spectators,  in  which 
five  scholars  performed  public  exercises.  When  the  Assembly  met 
in  October,  they  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  among  which  was  one 
appropriating  50  pounds  from  the  sale  of  lands,  to  be  given  to  the 
town  of  Saybrook  “for  the  use  of  the  school  in  said  town.” 

Another  resolution  gave  the  governor  and  council  power,  “at 
the  desire  of  the  trustees,  to  give  such  orders  as  they  shall  think 
proper,  for  the  removing  of  the  books,  belonging  to  the  said  college, 
left  at  Saybrook,  to  the  library  provided  for  them  at  New  Haven.” 
The  carts  provided  for  carrying  the  books  to  New  Haven  were 
broken,  and  the  horses  turned  away. 

The  Governor  came  to  Saybrook  and  issued  the  following  order 
to  the  Major  of  the  County. 

“To  Major  John  Clark  of  Saybrook” 

“Major  of  the  County  of  New  London” 

“Whereas  I  have  been  informed  in  Council  that  several  Persons 
in  your  Town,  have  in  a  Riotous  and  tumultuous  manner  assembled, 
and  have  by  threatenings  declared  themselves,  with  Resolutions  to 
oppose  with  strong  hand,  by  force  and  Arms  &  prevent  the  Execu¬ 
tion  of  Orders,  given  by  me  in  Council,  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  the 
Assembly  holden  in  New  Haven  the  9th  day  of  October  last  entituled 
an  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Yale  Colledge,  for  the  removal  of 
the  Books  &  papers,  belonging  to  the  sd.  Colledge  from  Saybrook  to 
the  Library  provided  for  them  in  the  sd.  Colledge  in  New  Haven, 
whereby  there  is  a  great  danger  of  the  Peace  being  broken,  by  great 
&  Notorious  acts  of  Violence.” 

“You  are  hereby  Commanded  in  his  Majesties  name,  to  cause 
your  Drums  to  be  beaten  forthwith,  and  give  order  to  all  the  officers 
and  souldiers  in  the  Train  band,  in  your  Town,  to  appear  imme¬ 
diately  in  their  Arms,  who  are  hereby  required  to  obey  your  Com¬ 
mand,  and  have  them  ready  to  attend  you  in  the  executing  of  such 
orders,  as  you  shall  receive  from  me,  for  the  preventing  all  such 
riotous  doings  &  mutinous  proceedings.  And  hereof  fail  not,  at 
your  Peril.  Given  under  my  hand  in  Saybrook,  this  4th  day  of 
December,  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  Reign  of  Our  Sovereign  Lord 
George  of  Great  Brittain  &c  King.  Annoq.  Dom.  1718.” 

“G.  Saltonstall,  Govr.” 

Some  of  the  bridges  on  the  road  were  broken  down,  and  upon 
reaching  New  Haven  it  was  discovered  that  about  250  of  the 
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most  valuable  books,  and  several  important  papers  were  missing. 
After  this  unhappy  struggle,  the  heat  of  men’s  spirits  began  to 
subside,  and  a  general  harmony  was  gradually  introduced  among 
the  trustees,  and  in  the  colony.  Dr.  Field  states  in  his  history 
of  Middlesex  County  that  after  the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  in 
April,  1716,  two  of  the  trustees,  at  the  succeeding  session  of  the 
Legislature,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  their  brethren, 
petitioned  that  the  college  might  be  removed  to  Hartford.  “This 
surprising  and  ungentlemanlike  proceeding  caused  passions,  which 
had  long  been  kindling,  to  burst  forth,  and  from  this  time  to  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  college  at  New  Haven,  the  subject 
of  its  location  produced  more  debate  and  division  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  in  the  corporation,  among  civilians  and  clergymen 
and  the  people  at  large,  than  almost  any  other  subject  which  has 
ever  been  agitated  in  Connecticut.”  It  is  idle  to  speculate  upon 
what  Saybrook  might  have  been,  had  the  college  remained  here. 

On  a  plot  of  land  adjoining  the  original  cemetery  is  a  boulder 
with  the  inscription,  “The  First  Site  of  Yale  College.”  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  rather  misleading.  Apparently  is  was  thought  that  the 
College  building  stood  on  this  plot  of  ground,  which  has  a  frontage 
on  the  street  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet. 

The  error  appears  to  have  been  made  in  taking  ten  rods,  or 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet,  designated  in  a  manuscript  left  by 
Pres’t.  Stiles,  as  meaning  the  frontage  on  the  street  rather  than  the 
distance  from  a  certain  point. 

The  plot,  together  with  the  land  in  the  rear  thereof,  which  was 
added  to  the  Cemetery,  is  a  part  of  the  ten  acres  deeded  by  Lynde 
to  the  Trustees  in  1708. 

Pres’t.  Stiles  left  two  sets  of  books,  viz:  six  volumes  of  an 
“Itinerary”  and  fifteen  volumes  of  a  “Literary  Diary.”  Neither 
appear  to  have  been  published  in  full.  In  1793  he  visited  Say- 
brook  and  made  a  general  map  of  Saybrook  Point;  on  this  map 
which  is  in  the  “Itinerary”  he  merely  placed  the  “College”  on  the 
south  side  of  what  is  now  College  Street. 

On  the  general  map  of  the  Point  he  drew  three  streets  running 
north  and  south  with  the  middle  of  the  three  coming  into  the  angle 
(on  his  map,  more  of  a  curve)  in  the  street  on  the  north  side  as  it 
does  on  the  map  of  the  Town  Plat.  He  also  drew  three  streets 
running  east  and  west.  He  notes  “17  Houses  now  standg”  and 
shows  the  cemetery  on  the  east  of  the  “College.”  On  a  small  sketch, 
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also  in  the  “Itinerary,”  he  gives  some  measurements  in  reference 
to  the  “College.”  He  again  shows  the  Cemetery,  or  “buryg  place” 
as  he  calls  it,  on  the  east  of  the  College.”  Near  the  same  middle 
road  where  it  meets  College  Street,  he  wrote  “10  R.,”  meaning 
ten  rods  or  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet.  He  found  the  “College” 
cellar  to  be  “30  ft  Sq,”  and  noted,  “Chimney  stands  since  1731.” 

In  Vol.  15,  Page  30  of  his  “Literary  Diary,”  under  date  of  May 
20, 1793,  he  wrote,  “At  Saybrook  I  visited  the  original  Plot  &  Fort 
where  Fenwick  &  the  first  Planters  settled  down.” 

“It  was  regularly  laid  out  for  a  City,  being  a  Peninsula  near 
one  mile  long  and  3/4  mile  across,  laid  out  with  three  Streets 
lengthwise  E.  &  W.  &  three  Cross  Streets  N.  &.  S.  Near  the  Ruins 
of  the  fort  at  the  Eastern  Extremity  stands  the  Tomb  Stone  of 
Lady  Butler  Consort  of  Mr.  Fenwick.” 

“I  examined  the  Place  of  the  old  College  Domicil,  whose  cellar 
remains.  It  is  contiguous  to  the  burying  yard  &  near  the  center 
of  the  Peninsula.” 

And  then  he  drew  another  map,  on  which  he  continued  the  said 
middle  road  southerly  and  placed  the  “College”  in  the  corner,  show¬ 
ing  that  he  meant  the  College  stood  ten  rods  from  a  westerly  point 
and  not  that  any  land  on  which  the  College  stood  had  a  frontage  of 
10  rods.  We  thus  see  that  by  failure  to  refer  to  the  “Literary 
Diary,”  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  mistake  the  meaning  of 
Stiles’  “10  R.” 

The  said  middle  road  disappeared:  however,  the  present  Wil¬ 
lard  Avenue  may  serve  as  the  continuation  shown  by  Pres’t.  Stiles, 
for  by  continuing  the  Avenue  northerly  we  may  bring  it  into  the 
same  angle  on  the  north  side  of  the  Point. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  College  building  stood  ten  rods, 
or  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet,  from  the  present  Willard 
Avenue  and  “near  the  center  of  the  Peninsula”  of  Saybrook  Point. 
The  “Place  of  the  College  Domicil”  was  contiguous  to  the  bury¬ 
ing  yard,”  since  it  was  adjoining  land.  In  the  account  of  Fen¬ 
wick’s  16  acre  lot,  hereinbefore  given,  we  found  that  after  part 
of  the  “Common”  was  used  as  a  burying  ground  the  lot  was  bounded 
easterly  thereon. 

We  recall  that  in  1660  the  Inventory  of  the  Estate  of  Fen¬ 
wick  showed  that  there  was  a  house  on  the  16  acres.  The  house 
appears  to  have  been  still  standing  in  1672,  according  to  the 
following  record,  Vol.  1,  Page  92,  Saybrook  Land  Records,  of  an 
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execution  as  far  as  it  concerned  the  land  in  the  town  plot  formerly 
belonging  to  Eenwick’s  estate. 

“Lands  of  Mr.  Richard  Ely” 

“lands  and  houseing,  lying  and  being  in  Saybrook  and  Lime, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Richard  Ely,  which  was  appraised  and  delivered 
to  the  said  Ely  by  William  Lord,  William  Parker  and  Francis 
Bushnell  by  vertue  of  an  execution  dated  the  10th  of  September, 
1672. 

“Item — the  house  in  the  towne  of  Saybrook  with  the  home  lot.” 

Ely  gave  Benjamin  Batten  a  deed  of  the  lot  with  house  thereon. 
The  house  continues  in  the  Records  down  to  and  including  the  deed 
from  Nathaniel  Lynde  to  the  Trustees  in  1708.  From  the  “Itiner¬ 
ary”  of  Stiles  it  is  evident  that  the  house  had  disappeared  by  1731, 
which  was  only  fifeen  years  after  the  removal  of  the  college  to 
New  Haven  and  a  little  less  than  one  hundred  years  since  the 
founding  of  the  town.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  house  had 
fallen  down  from  age.  J.  W.  Barber,  in  his  “Connecticut  Histori¬ 
cal  Collections,”  states  that  the  College  house  was  about  eighty 
feet  long  and  one  story  high.  A  building  “about  eighty  feet  long” 
suggests  the  “Great  Hall’  mentioned  by  Lieut.  Gardiner.  Stiles 
calls  the  Point  “near  one  mile  long”  and  gives  the  location  of 
the  College  as  “near  the  center,”  in  other  words  about  a  half 
mile  from  the  “Neck,”  to  which  Gardiner  “went  out  with  ten  men 
and  three  dogs  half  a  mile  from  the  house  to  burn  the  weeds, 
leaves  and  reeds.”  Briefly,  it  would  seem  that  the  “Great  Hall”  was 
the  house  of  Fenwick  and  later  the  house  of  the  College. 

Although  appropriations  for  the  College,  while  it  was  at  Say¬ 
brook,  were  made  by  the  General  Assembly,  it  does  appear  that 
any  new  building,  or  addition  to  an  old  one,  was  erected  during 
that  time. 

Going  down  through  the  records  from  the  deed  given  in  1731 
by  John  and  Anne  Prescott  to  Richard  Lord  (before  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  Fenwick’s  lot),  to  the  deeds,  one  in  1823  and 
another  in  1828,  to  William  Willard,  no  houses  appear  on  the  lot 
of  16  acres,  on  part  of  which  formerly  stood  the  house  of  the 
College. 

The  “Historical  Collections”  of  Barber  were  published  in 
1838,  in  which  he  also  stated,  “Some  remains  of  the  cellar  ‘over 
which  the  ploughshare  has  passed,’  are  still  visible.”  At  about 
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next  session  for  their  public  testimony  thereunto,  as  the  Faith  of 
the  churches  of  this  colony.” 

The  council  also  made  rules  for  the  consociation  of  the  churches, 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  and  for  proceedings  in  the  matter  of 
discipline.  President  Stiles  observes: 

“I  have  been  told  that  the  model  from  New  Haven  county, 
said  to  have  been  draughted  principally  by  the  Rev.  James  Pier- 
pont,  was  that  which,  with  some  amendments  passed  the  Synod.” 
When  the  Platform  was  adopted,  there  were  41  churches  in  what 
was  at  that  time  regarded  as  the  territory  of  Connecticut ;  excluding 
the  one  in  Rye,  there  were  40,  and  about  as  many  ministers.  The 
platform  consists  of  two  parts:  “A  Confession  of  Faith,”  and 
“Heads  of  Agreement,  and  Articles  for  the  administration  of 
Church  Discipline.” 

These  having  been,  unanimously  passed  and  signed,  they  were 
presented  to  the  legislature  the  succeeding  October,  and  adopted, 
with  this  proviso: 

“That  nothing  herein  shall  be  intended  or  construed  to  hinder 
or  prevent  any  society  or  church,  that  is  or  shall  be  allowed  by  the 
laws  of  this  government,  who  soberly  differ  or  dissent  from  the 
united  churches  hereby  established,  from  exercising  worship  and 
discipline,  in  their  own  way,  according  to  their  consciences.” 

In  1710,  Thomas  Short,  of  New  London,  issued  “The  Say- 
brook  Platform  of  Church  Discipline,”  the  first  book  printed  in 
the  colony  of  Connecticut.  He  died  in  1712,  aged  30.  The  Say- 
brook  Platform,  thus  unanimously  recommended  by  the  elders  and 
messengers  of  the  churches,  and  adopted  by  the  legislature  as  the 
religious  constitution  of  the  colony,  met  with  a  general  recep¬ 
tion,  though  some  of  the  churches  were  extremely  opposed  to  it. 
The  confession  of  faith,  having  been  thus  adopted  by  the  churches 
and  legislature,  was  also  adopted  by  the  college,  and  its  trustees 
and  officers,  upon  their  introduction  to  office,  were  required  to  give 
their  assent  to  it,  and  to  the  Westminister  confession  and  cate¬ 
chisms. 

A  few  more  miscellaneous  items  will  conclude  our  chapter  on 
the  Town. 
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The  following  is  taken  from  the  Journal  of  John  Winthrop, 
Junior,  originally  written  in  Latin  and  translated  by  Prof.  Edward 
P.  Morris.  Winthrop  made  notes  concerning  a  trip  from  Hartford 
to  Saybrook  in  November,  1645. 

“18th.  The  Governor  and  Magistrates  went  away  to  the  village 
of  Tuncsis. 

“19th.  Wednesday.  Having  got  a  Mohigan  Indian  to  carry  our 
things,  I  began  my  journey  toward  Saybrook  by  land,  for  the  river 
was  so  blocked  by  ice  that  the  vessel  of  John  Trumbull  and  the 
Phoenix  of  New  Haven  were  held  up,  not  having  enough  water 
before  the  time  of  ice.  Also  the  vessel  of  Thomas  Stanton  and  a 
certain  boat  of  Saybrook  [were  held  up].  The  river  Matabeset 
and  other  small  streams  we  crossed  on  the  ice  and  [to]  the  house 
of  an  Indian  named  Wehasse,  where  we  slept  that  night  in  the 
house  of  an  Indian  named  Seanuzut.  The  whole  day  quiet,  but 
cold.5* 

“20th.  Thursday.  We  reached  Saybrook  a  little  before  night. 
The  day  was  quiet,  cold.” 

“21st.  Stayed  at  Saybrook.  Day  quiet,  pleasant.  Toward  eve¬ 
ning  wind  S.  and  S.  S.  E.  A  small  vessel  passed  to  the  westward. 
After  midnight  it  rained  a  little.” 

“22nd.  Stayed  at  Saybrook.  Wind  N.  W.  Day  cloudy.  There 
came  a  vessel  called  a  catch  from  the  west  and  cast  anchor  before 
the  harbor  on  the  eastern  side.” 

“23d.  Sunday.  Wind  W.  The  vessel  tried  to  come  into  the  harbor, 
but  beginning  to  sail  a  little  too  late  after  high  water,  it  was  not 
able  to  enter,  but  cast  anchor  again.  After  breakfast,  however, 
there  came  with  a  small  boat  the  Captain  Elias  Parma  and  a  mer¬ 
chant  John  Tinker  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Windsor  with  some  sailors, 
the  ship  having  been  left  with  three  sailors,  namely  Frost,  Hadfre 
and  a  boy.  In  the  night  the  wind  was  S.  with  strongly  blowing  rain, 
so  that  there  was  a  great  gale,  so  [great]  that  the  vessel,  the 
anchors,  not  holding  well  (for  the  largest  anchor  she  lost  a  little 
before  near  the  island  called  Coninicut,  otherwise  Fisher’s  Island), 
was  driven  on  shore,  but  in  a  sandy  spot  without  rocks,  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  the  rest  remaining  in  Saybrook.” 

Connecticut  Colony  Records,  Vol.  1,  Page  218,  at  a  Court 
in  Hartford  May  15,  1651,  “John  Dyer  testified  in  Court  that 
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upon  a  time  this  spring  Mr.  Blinman  and  another  of  Pequot  being 
at  Seabrooke,  desired  this  deponent  to  carry  them  over  the 
River  in  a  canoe,  towards  Pequett,  which  he  did,  and  that  when 
he  had  them  set  ashore,  it  being  wet  weather  he  tarried  there  awhile, 
in  which  time  of  his  tarrying  there  came  three  Indians  to  him, 
and  that  Thomas  Leffingwell  was  with  them,  which  said  Indians 
desired  this  deponent  to  set  them  over  in  the  canoe,  to  Seabrooke, 
which  he  told  them  he  would  do  if  they  would  work,  because  the 
canoe  was  heavy,  so  he  brought  them  over,  and  when  he  had  turned 
the  point  into  North  Cove  and  came  near  the  vessels  that  rode 
there,  the  said  Indians  asked  this  deponent  which  was  the  Dutch 
vessel  and  he  told  him  which,  then  they  asked  this  deponent 
whether  the  Dutchman  had  any  coats:  he  answered  them,  tutta : 
then  one  of  the  Indians  stood  up  in  the  canoe  and  called  to  the 
vessel  and  said,  ‘Way  be  gone  coats?’  Some  answered,  there  were 
coats ;  then  this  deponent  told  the  Indians,  Nux;  then  they  desired 
and  he  set  them  aboard,  and  this  deponent  tarried  in  the  canoe; 
then  Mr.  Augustine,  Merchant,  called  to  the  skipper  to  show  the 
Indians  some  cloths,  so  the  skipper  and  the  Indians  went  down  into 
the  hold,  as  he  supposed,  among  the  cloths,  &  in  the  meantime 
Mr.  Augustine  spoke  to  this  deponent  to  come  over,  which  he  did, 
and  after  the  said  Indians  had  been  a  pretty  while  in  the  hold 
with  the  skipper,  the  skipper  asked  Mr.  Augustine  how  he  sold  a 
coat  of  two  yards :  Mr.  Augustine  answered,  twenty  shillings, 
then  this  deponent  asked  the  said  Augustine  if  he  sold  his  cloth  for 
ten  shillings  a  yard ;  he  answered,  yes,  to  the  Indians,  but  for  nine 
shillings  to  others,  or  two  bushels  of  wheat;  then  this  deponent 
replied  that  two  bushels  of  wheat  was  worth  ten  shillings.  So  having 
tarried  some  time,  he  asked  the  Indians  if  they  would  go  ashore; 
they  answered  by  and  by ;  then  he  tarried  a  while  and  asked  them 
again ;  then  one  belonging  to  the  vessel  told  this  deponent  that  he 
might  go  away  if  he  would,  and  he  would  set  the  Indians  ashore,  when 
they  desired  it.  So  this  deponent  went  home  (and  left  the  Indians 
aboard)  and  dined,  and  spoke  nothing  to  any  of  any  Indians  going 
aboard  the  Dutch  vessel;  and  also  that  he  knew  nothing  but  the 
Dutch  might  trade  coats,  so  they  did  not  trade  guns,  powder  and 
shot.” 

“Thomas  Chapman,  William  Pratt,  Jonathan  Rudd,  Zachary 
Sanford,  and  Christopher  Huntington,  did  all  testify  in.  Court 
upon  their  oaths,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  John  Dyer’s  carrying 
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Indians  aboard  the  Dutch  vessel,  and  that  that  was  no  ground  of 
their  seizing  the  vessel  and  goods.” 

“Whereas  Augustine  Herriman,  by  trading  with  the  Indians 
at  Seabrooke,  contrary  to  order  of  Court,  hath  forfeited  his  vessel 
and  goods,  which  was  seized  by  some  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Sea- 
brook  aforesaid.  This  Court  has  taken  the  same  into  considera¬ 
tion  and  do  adjudge  the  said  Herriman  to  pay  unto  the  said  seizures 
the  sum  of  forty  pounds  sterling,  in  good  pay :  And  that  the  said 
Herriman  do  give  it  under  his  hand,  that  upon  the  trial  and 
examination  of  the  business,  it  did  appear  that  the  English  had 
dealt  fairly  with  him  all  along  in  that  business,  and  that  there  was 
not  any  English  that  drew  or  caused  the  Indians  to  trade  with  him  or 
in  his  vessel,  to  entrap  or  ensnare  both  or  either  of  them.” 

From  the  following  item  in  the  Connecticut  Colony  Records, 
under  date  of  May  15,  1656,  we  see  that  George  Fenwick  did  not 
forget  the  people  of  Saybrook  after  he  returned  to  England. 

“George  Fenwick,  Esquire,  having  manifested  his  respect 
to  this  Colony  in  granting  that  the  Town  of  Seabrooke  should 
have  the  use  of  the  Western  Neck,  for  their  young  cattle  &  sheep 
or  goats,  till  further  order  be  given  by  him  or  his  assign,  he  reserv¬ 
ing  to  himself  the  propriety  notwithstanding;  The  Court  declares 
themselves,  that  it  is  their  apprehensions  that  the  benefit  &  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  aforesaid  grant  should  belong  only  to  those  persons 
that  cohabit  in  the  town  platt,  till  such  time  as  the  aforesaid  neck 
be  called  for  again  by  &  for  the  use  of  the  aforesaid  Geo.  Fenwick, 
Esquire  or  his  assign.” 

The  subject  of  fences  between  land  of  George  Fenwick  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  “Thousand  Acres”  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
General  Court  a  good  many  years  before  the  matter  was  finally 
settled  by  the  agreement  in  1675,  hereinbefore  noted,  between 
Simon  Lynde  and  the  proprietors.  The  following  is  under  date  of 
May  20,  1652 : 

“Whereas,  upon  the  motion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Seabrooke, 
It  was  desired  that  a  certain  common  field  by  mutual  consent  is 
concluded  to  be  fenced  proportionably  and  it  so  falls  out  that  the 
said  fence  cannot  go  on  comfortably  except  the  Right  Worshipful 
George  Fenwick,  Esquire  does  join  in  proportion,  by  reason  of  some 
accomodation  that  belongs  unto  him,  which  will  necessarily  fall 
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in  within  the  fence,  and  it  has  been  objected  by  Capt.  Cullick,  the 
said  Mr.  Fenwick’s  agent,  that  the  same  will  be  but  little  beneficial 
to  the  said  Mr.  Fenwick,  and  therefore  conceives  that  the  said 
Mr.  Fenwick  is  not  bound  to  it,  yet  by  reason  (as  the  inhabitants 
plead)  the  said  Mr.  Fenwick’s  land  within  the  said  fence  will  be 
benefitted  thereby,  the  Court  therefore,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  premises  do  think  fit  that  there  shall  be  a  Committee 
appointed,  who  upon  view  of  the  said  land  shall  certify  what  benefit 
the  said  Mr.  Fenwick  or  his  agent  or  tenants  shall  be  advantaged 
thereby,  as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Court  makes  no  doubt 
but  Mr.  Fenwick  or  his  agent  will  be  willing  to  allow  proportionable 
fencing  for  it,  which  if  it  be  refused,  the  Court  will  advise  further 
in  it.” 

Two  years  before  the  agreement  of  1675,  Henry  Champion, 
John  Lay  and  Edward  Shipman  testified,  as  shown  by  documents 
preserved  at  the  State  Library,  in  Yol.  1,  “Towns  and  Lands”  as 
follows : 

“The  testimony  of  Henry  Champion,  Senior,  saith,  that  about 
26  years  agoe  I  being  Tennant  to  Mr.  ffenwick’s  Land  at  Seabrooke 
that  then  the  Corne-field  was  fenced  with  a  five  raile  fence  by  Land 
on  two  sides  yet  not  secured  &  further  saith  not.” 

“This  testimony  was  taken  upon  oath  before  me  Robert  Chap¬ 
man  the  26th  May:  1673.” 

“Vera  Copia:  as  Attests  Jno.  Birchard,  Clerk 

September  15  th,  1673.” 

“The  Testimony  of  John  Lay,  senior,  saith  that  att  what  time 
I  was  Tennant  to  Mr.  ffenwick  at  Seabrooke  that  Mr.  ffenwick 
gave  me  order  to  fence  the  Cornefield  against  the  Sea,  it  being  fenced 
before  against  the  Land  and  I  trusting  to  the  fence  for  security  of 
my  crop,  it  proved  by  experience  that  Creatures  came  upon  the  flatts 
&  devoured  my  Corne  &  further  saith  not.” 

“This  testimony  was  taken  upon  oath  before  me  Robert  Chap¬ 
man  this  26th  of  May  1673.” 

“Vera  Copia:  as  Attests  Jno.  Birchard,  Clerk 

September  15th,  1673.” 

“The  testimony  of  Edward  Shipman,  Senior,  saith,  that  att 
what  time  I  was  servant  to  Mr.  John  Lay,  Tennant  to  Mr.  ffen¬ 
wick’s  Land  att  Say  Brooke,  that  then  I  was  still  imployed  by  my 
master  night  &  day  to  watch  the  Corne  att  the  Land  Called  the 
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Corne  field  to  preserve  it  from  Cattle  &  horses  by  the  sea  &  yet 
Could  not  preserve  it.” 

“This  testimony  was  taken  upon  oath  before  mee  Robert  Chap¬ 
man,  May  26th,  1673.” 

“Vera  Copia :  as  Attests  Jno.  Birchard,  Clerk 

September  18th,  1673.” 

Connecticut  Colony  Records,  October  4th,  1656. 

“The  names  of  those  that  are  appointed  by  the  Court,  to  be 
Leather  sealers,  for  the  year  ensuing:  For  Seabrook,  Jonathan 
Rudd,  John  Olmstead.” 

Connecticut  Colony  Records,  August  12, 1657. 

“This  Court  duly  &  seriously  considering  what  evidence  has 
been  presented  to  them  by  Robert  Wade,  of  Seabrooke,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  wife’s  unworthy,  sinful,  yea,  unnatural  carriage  towards 
him  the  said  Robert,  her  husband,  notwithstanding  his  constant 
&  commendable  care  &  endeavors  to  gain  fellowship  with  her  in  the 
bond  of  marriage,  and  that  either  where  she  is  in  England,  or  for 
her  to  live  with  him  here  in  New  England ;  all  which  being  slighted  & 
rejected  by  her,  disowning  him  &  fellowship  with  him  in  that  solemn 
covenant  of  God  between  them,  &  all  this  for  near  fifteen  years : 
They  do  hereby  declare  that  Robert  Wade  is  from  this  time  free 
from  Joane  Wade,  his  late  wife,  &  that  former  Covenant  of  mar¬ 
riage  between  them.” 

Connecticut  Colony  Records.  June  15, 1659. 

“Mr.  Willis  is  requested  to  go  down  to  Sea  Brook,  to  assist  the 
Major  in  examining  the  suspicions  about  witchery,  and  to  act 
therein  as  may  be  requisite.” 

The  descriptions  of  the  lots  owned  by  Reynold  Marvin,  John 
Charles,  and  John  Clarke,  Jr.,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  are  as 
follows : 

Vol.  1  Page  30.  “Lands  of  Robert  Bull.” 

“bought  of  Reynold  Marvin  in  the  towne  of  Saybrook,  his  home 
lott  of  an  acker  and  quarter  abuteing  South  and  east  to  highway, 
north  toward  the  rock  at  the  north  Cove,  west  toward  the  meadow 
adjoining  to  the  Cove  as  doth  more  fully  appear  by  a  bill  of  sale 
bearing  date  the  twentieth  of  December,  1671.” 
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Vol.  1,  Page  61.  “The  Lands  of  Thomas  Buckingham.” 

“bought  of  John  Charles  the  1st  of  May  1671  lands  as  follow- 
eth :  One  house  and  home  lote  by  estimation  of  five  acres  more  or 
less,  bounded  on  the  south,  north  &  east  with  highways  and  west  with 
the  lands  of  John  Clark.” 

Vol.  1,  Page  26.  “The  Lands  of  John  Clark,  Junior.” 

“3.  two  ack.  and  quarter  of  upland  and  marsh,  abutting  east  to 
the  lands  of  John  Charles,  south  to  the  highway  at  the  neck  gate, 
west  to  land  of  John  Clark,  senior,  North  to  the  cove.” 

In  the  Town  Acts  there  are  two  votes  concerning  the  Watch 
House  at  the  Neck  Gate. 

May  21,  1688.  “At  the  same  town  meeting  there  was  granted 
unto  Samuel  Jones,  Junior,  cooper,  the  watch  house  at  the  Neck 
Gate,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  he  to  repair  it  for  his  own  use.” 

February  19, 1694.  “At  the  same  meeting  the  town  did  by  vote 
grant  the  watch  house  at  the  neck  gate  unto  David  Bull  to  fetch  it 
home  for  his  own  use.” 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  TOWNSHIP 

In  our  last  chapter  we  saw  the  difference  between  a  town  and 
a  township,  the  latter  of  which  is  our  present  subject.  First, 
however,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Saybrook  has  been  designated 
“an  Independent  Colony,”  which  is  true  in  the  sense  that  a  colony 
is  a  body  of  people  who  settle  in  a  new  country,  but  remain  subject 
to  the  parent  state.  England,  of  course,  was  the  parent  state. 
The  colony  may  also  be  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  people 
and  it  would  seem  that  it  is  usually  considered  as  having  a  number 
of  towns.  This  wras  true  of  the  Connecticut  Colony,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  Windsor,  Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  the  fourth  town, 
Agawam,  later  Springfield,  finally  belonging  to  Massachusetts. 
The  three  Connecticut  Colony  towns  had  settled  within  territory 
selected  by  the  patentees  for  colonization.  The  patentees  ordered 
that  a  settlement  be  made  near  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River 
and  from  the  fact  that  a  Governor  was  appointed  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  settlement,  Saybrook,  as  well  as  for  all  the  lands  on  the 
river,  the  necessary  inference  is  that  a  colony  as  well  as  a  town 
at  the  river’s  mouth  was  contemplated  by  the  patentees.  That 
is,  the  patentees  did  not  plan  merely  a  single  small  settlement,  for  in 
the  instructions  to  Winthrop,  Jr.,  they  intimated  further  planta¬ 
tions  or  towns  when  they  said,  “That  for  such  as  shall  plant  there 
now,  in  the  beginning,  he  [Winthrop]  shall  take  care  that  they  plant 
themselves  either  at  the  harbour,  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.” 
And  the  title,  “governor,”  would  seem  to  imply  more  than  a  mere 
town.  But  Saybrook  did  not  grow  to  any  great  numbers  either 
in  people  or  in  towns  before  the  sale  to  the  Connecticut  Colony. 
Although  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  attempted,  at  his  own  expense, 
to  make  a  settlement  up  the  river,  as  before  stated,  it  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  those  who  settled  Windsor.  The  patentees  as  a  body 
commenced  their  operations  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  brings 
us  to  the  subject  of  buying  from  the  Indians  their  title  to  the 
soil.  It  has  been  stated  that  “By  the  Treaty  with  Winthrop 
in  1636  the  Indians  gave  to  the  English  their  right  to  Ct.  River 
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and  border  lands:”  also  that  “Fenwick  bought  of  the  Indians  the 
land  from  Tunxis  (a  pond  near  where  the  East  Guilford,  now  Madi¬ 
son,  meeting  house  was  built)  to  Niantic.”  There  is  another  state¬ 
ment  that  “Under  date  of  Oct.  22,  1645,  Fenwick  gave  to  the 
Guilford  settlers  a  strip  of  land  between  Tunxis  and  the  Hammon- 
assett  River,  in  consideration  of  his  esteem  for  Mr.  Whitfield, 
and  in  order  to  encourage  that  company  to  remain  in  the  place  they 
had  chosen  for  a  plantation  between  Stony  Creek  and  the  Tunxis, 
thus  enlarging  their  limits.”  What  became  of  some  of  the  Indian 
Deeds  is  a  mystery,  that  is,  confirmatory  deeds  would  imply  prior 
deeds  and  what  became  of  the  latter  is  not  made  clear  by  the  former, 
in  the  case  of  Savbrook.  After  the  death  of  Fenwick  in  1657,  two 
confirmatory  deeds  to  the  people  of  Saybrook  were  given  by  Uncas 
and  others,  but  Fenwick’s  name  is  not  mentioned  in  either  deed. 
The  first  of  these  two  deeds,  dated  July  4,  1665,  is  in  the  office  of 
the  Town  Clerk  of  Old  Saybrook  and  reads  as  follows : 

“These  presents  may  declare  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that 
I,  Uncas,  Sachem  of  Mohegan,  together  with  my  wife,  called  by 
the  name  of  Sunk  Squaw,  formerly  the  right  heir  of  homanasak, 
monomkatasak,  webomscut,  paspachonk,  pataqunk,  and  the  lands 
thereunto  belonging,  have  for  certain  years  ago  sold  and  made  over 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Seabrooke  our  lands  at  homonasak  and 
monomkatasak  and  eastward  toward  Seabrooke  and  have  received 
considerable  value  in  way  of  satisfaction,  we  do  hereby  these 
presents  declare  that  we  do  again  confirm  the  same  unto  the  said 
inhabitants  and  do  also  add  thereunto  that  the  bounds  of  the  said 
town  of  Seabrooke  shall  be  extended  from  the  River  of  Connecticut 
westward  and  unto  the  River  of  homonasak  which  is  supposed  to 
be  eight  miles  by  the  Sea  westward  from  the  said  Connecticut 
River  as  also  that  the  bounds  of  the  said  town  of  Seabrooke  north¬ 
ward  shall  be  twelve  miles  from  the  town  of  Seabrooke  bordering 
upon  Connecticut  River  and  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  miles  to  run 
eight  miles  westward,  that  is  to  say,  eight  miles  in  breadth  and 
twelve  miles  in  length  shall  the  bounds  of  the  said  town  be,  with 
all  lands,  meadows,  rivers,  trees,  timber,  stones,  mines,  minerals, 
ponds,  fish  or  whatever  is  contained  within  the  said  tract  of  lands  to 
be  the  said  inhabitants,  according  as  my  loving  Friends,  Robert 
Chapman,  William  Parker,  Francis  Bushnell,  Robert  Lay,  William 
Bushnell  and  Abram  Post,  shall  see  cause  to  dispose  of  them,  and  we 
do  hereby  bind  ourselves  to  make  it  appear  at  any  time  when  called 
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thereunto  that  the  right  of  the  aforesaid  lands  is  ours  and  that 
we  have  power  to  dispose  of  them  as  abovesaid  and  do  therefore 
ratify  and  confirm,  sell  and  make  over  all  the  abovesaid  lands  to 
the  abovesaid  persons,  them  and  theirs,  quietly  and  peaceably  to 
enjoy  as  their  own  proper  right,  title  and  claim  without  any  let  or 
molestation  from  us  or  ours  or  any  of  our  procurement,  as  witness 
our  own  hands  and  seals  this  4th  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty  and  five.” 

“Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  marks  of  Uncas  and  his  wife  called 
the  presence  of  by  the  name  of  Sunk  Squaw, 

Robert  Lay 
Abraham  Post” 

“To  the  aforesaid  engagement,  Oneco  and  Joshua,  the 
sons  of  Uncas,  do  agree  and  bind  themselves,  their  heirs  and 
assigns  forever,  to  the  faithful  performance  thereof,  as  wit¬ 
ness  their  hands  this  3rd  day  of  March,  166  .  (Seal.) 

the  marks  of  Oneco  and  Joshua;  this  was  witnessed 
in  the  presence  of 

“Zachariah  Sanford”  “William  Lord” 

The  second  confirmatory  deed  is  a  little  clearer  than  the  first, 
which  perhaps  was  the  reason  for  giving  it.  A  third  son,  Amatha, 
signed  this  deed.  Uncas  married  a  daughter  of  Sebequanash, 
sachem  of  the  Hammonassett  Indians.  This  deed  is  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  of  Hartford  and  reads 
thus : 

“Seabrooke  this  10th  day  of  April,  1666.” 

“These  presents  may  declare  tp  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
whereas,  I,  Uncas,  Sachem  of  Mohegan,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1641,  about  twenty-five  years  since,  did  sell  unto  the  inhabitants 
of  Seabrooke,  the  land  which  was  belonging  to  me  and  my  wife, 
bounded  by  the  River  of  Connecticut  on  the  east  and  the  River  of 
homonasak  on  the  west,  supposed  to  be  about  8  miles  between 
the  said  two  Rivers  by  the  sea,  called  by  the  names  of  putaquasak, 
webomskat,  wasquonasak,  poochaug,  mononkatesik,  woothomon- 
asak,  as  also  8  miles  northward  from  the  sea  by  the  River  of 
Connecticut  and  the  River  of  homonasak,  and  did  then  deliver  up 
to  the  said  inhabitants  full  and  free  possession  having  received 
full  satisfaction  to  content  and  have  since  that  time  made  sale 
to  the  abovesaid  inhabitants  4  miles  more  northward  above  the 
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said  8  miles  abutting  and  running  by  the  River  of  Connecticut 
on  the  east  and  unto  the  branch  of  homonasak  River  on  the  west 
called  by  the  name  of  wadatatuck  which  is  supposed  to  be  12 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  homonasak  River  on  the  sea  and  the 
other  12  miles  by  Connecticut  River  is  bounded  by  a  white  oak  tree 
in  a  valley  by  the  path  side  about  3  quarters  of  a  mile  south  from 
the  south  bounds  of  30  mile  Island  plantation,  all  which  lands 
I  do  declare  to  have  received  full  satisfaction  for  according  as 
now  expressed  at  the  times  of  the  delivery  thereof  and  have  by  the 
desire  of  the  said  inhabitants  both  myself,  wife  and  my  3  sons, 
Oneka,  Josua,  and  Amatha,  this  present  10th  of  April,  66,  con¬ 
firmed  again  the  same  to  the  said  inhabitants  the  abovesaid  8 
miles  and  4  miles  of  land  as  is  there  expressed  by  marking  out 
their  bounds  more  exactly,  the  12  mile  northward  by  Connecticut 
River  marked  upon  a  white  oak  in  a  valley  as  above  expressed 
with  the  east,  north  and  west  sides  of  it  stripped  and  on  the 
south  side  marked  with  “S  B  Land,”  and  at  the  north  bounds  on 
the  west  by  the  middle  branch  of  homonasak  River  as  abovesaid, 
all  which  two  parcels  of  land  together  with  appurtenances  there¬ 
unto  belonging  both  myself,  my  wife  and  sons  as  above  mentioned 
do  fully  and  freely  resign  up  to  Robert  Chapman,  Will  Parker, 
Robert  Lay,  William  Lord,  Zacry  Sanford,  Abram  Post  and 
Robert  Bull,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Seabrooke,  engaging  our¬ 
selves  jointly  and  severally,  our  heirs  and  successors  to  main¬ 
tain  the  right  of  the  lands  abovesaid  to  belong  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Seabrooke,  them  and  theirs  forever.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have 
set  our  hands  in  the  presence  of 

Jeremiah  Peck  The  marks  of  Uncas  Sunk  Squaw  Oneco 
Samuel  Jones  Josua  Amatha” 

In  dividing  the  outlands  into  Quarters  in  1648  the  town,  did  not 
include  land  as  far  west  as  the  Hammonassett  River,  the  west 
boundary  in  the  deeds  of  1665  and  1666.  The  Record  of  the 
division  distinctly  refers  to  “the  Utmost  Extent  of  our  bounds 
then  Granted  to  us.”  The  west  boundary  in  1648  was  the  “Ham¬ 
mock  of  upland  betwixt  Pochaug  River  and  the  Menunketeseck 
River.”  In  1652,  the  town  obtained  a  deed,  hereinafter  quoted, 
from  the  Hammonassett  Indians  themselves.  In  1663  plans  were 
made  by  persons,  apparently  living  in  or  near  Hartford,  to  settle 
at  Hammonassett  and  in  1664  the  General  Court  added  four  miles 
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to  the  eight  making  a  total  of  twelve  miles  on  the  Connecticut  River 
for  the  township  of  Saybrook  the  same  distance  given  in  the  deeds 
of  1665  and  1666.  Fenwick’s  name  does  appear  in  two  deeds  given 
to  the  people  of  Killingworth  to  cure  the  defect  in  their  title  to 
the  lands  at  “hamanasak,”  the  modern  spelling  of  which  is  “Ham- 
monassett.”  These  two  deeds  refer  to  a  prior  sale  to  Fenwick, 
one  being  dated  1663,  two  years  before  the  first  of  the  confirmatory 
deeds  to  the  people  of  Saybrook  and  the  other  being  dated  1669. 
Although  the  General  Court  at  Hartford  in  1663  had  ruled  that 
Saybrook  had  no  right  to  Hammonassett,  the  people  at  Saybrook 
in  1667  as  shown  by  the  first  volume  of  Town  Acts  still  claimed 
that  territory.  The  Killingworth  people  paid  money  to  the  town 
of  Saybrook  to  satisfy  the  latter’s  claim.  The  two  Killingworth 
deeds  follow: 

“Witness  this  writing  made  betwixt  William  Leete  and  Samuel 
Kitchel  on  the  one  part  and  Uncas  the  Mohegan  or  his  son  Ahad- 
don,  alias  Joshua,  on  the  other  part,  these,  we  the  said  Uncas 
and  Ahaddon  being  the  rightful  heirs  and  possessors  of  all  the  lands, 
royalties  and  privileges  betwixt  the  East  river  of  Guilford  and 
Athammonnassett  river,  and  having  sold  most  part  of  the  land  to 
Mr.  Fenwick  and  unto  Guilford  men  long  since  i.  e.  all  beneath 
Connecticut  path  to  the  seaside  for  valuable  considerations  already 
had  and  received,  do  now  of  our  free  will  bargain  and  sell  all  the 
rest  of  the  lands,  royalties  and  privileges  to  us  belonging,  which 
land  runs  half  way  Notowepesack,  which  right  came  to  us  by 
Uncas’  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Sebequanach,  who  dwelt  at 
Athammonassett  and  she  was  mother  to  the  said  Ahaddon.  We 
say  these  lands,  rights,  royalties  and  privileges  we  do  sell  and 
deliver  up  unto  the  said  William  Leete  and  Samuel  Kitchel  to  them 
and  their  heirs  forever  for  and  in  consideration  of  an  Indian  coat 
worth  thirty  shillings  and  a  shirt  cloth  worth  ten  shillings  now 
had  and  received  of  the  said  William  Leete  and  Samuel  Kitchel ; 
in  testimony  of  the  truth  of  all  the  premises  well  interpreted  and 
understood  by  us  we  have  set  to  our  hands  this  13th  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1663.” 

the  marks  of  Uncas  and  Ahaddon. 

“These  Presents  Witness  that  I,  Uncas,  Sachem  Mohegan, 
have  hereby  sold  unto  Mr.  George  Fenwick  a  considerable  parcel 
of  the  land  now  lying  within  the  bounds  of  the  Town  of  Killing- 
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worth,  we,  Uncas  &  Joshua,  my  son,  do  by  these  Presents  alienate, 
assign  &  pass  over  forever  all  our  Right  &  Interest  whatsoever  in  all 
or  any  of  the  Land  lying  within  the  bounds  &  Limits  of  the  Town 
of  Killingworth  to  the  Inhabitants  there,  which  I  have  not  for¬ 
merly  sold  to  Mr.  George  Fenwick  &  we  do  by  these  Presents  Ratify 
and  Confirm  this  Sale  to  the  s’d  Inhabitants  of  Killingworth,  them, 
their  Heirs  or  Assigns — To  have  &  to  hold,  enjoy  &  possess  for¬ 
ever  free  from  any  molestation  by  either  of  us,  Uncas  or  Joshua,  or 
any  other  person  or  persons  from,  by  or  under  us,  only  we  reserve 
six  acres  of  land  on  the  great  Hammock,  four  acres  about  to  the 
middle  of  the  Hammock  and  the  other  two  acres  at  the  east  end  of 
the  Hammock  of  the  best  of  the  land  there  &  also  free  liberty  to  hunt 
in  the  wood  &  fish  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbours  &  to  make  of  any  trees 
for  Canvas  &  Rushes  &  flags  to  make  Mats — &  for  the  true  per¬ 
formance  hereof  we  have  interchangeably  set  to  our  hands  this 
present  November  26,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1669. 

The  marks  of  Uncas  and  Joshua,  his  son. 

From  Killingworth  Land  Records  it  appears  that  under  date 
of  Sept.  12,  1684,  the  town  of  Sa}rbrook  gave  to  the  town  of  Kil¬ 
lingworth  a  deed  of  all  its  right  and  title  to  land  in  the  latter  town 
for  the  consideration  of  thirty  pounds.  The  Records  also  con¬ 
tain  a  list  of  persons  who  “Did  Disburse  money  for  Saybrook 
purchase.”  So  much  for  the  land  of  the  township  of  Saybrook 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River.  Now  for  the  land  on 
the  east  side,  which  became  the  town  of  Lyme.  In  the  first  place, 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  who  had  been  governor  at  Saybrook,  appeared 
before  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  in  1647  and  made 
claim  to  land  on  the  east  side  as  told  in  the  following  language  of 
Trumbull  in  the  Reprint  of  1898,  Vol.  1,  Pages  134-135. 

“At  this  meeting,  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  of  Pequot,  laid  claim  to 
the  whole  country  of  the  western  Nehanticks,  including  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  town  of  Lyme.  He  represented,  that  he 
obtained  the  title  to  this  large  tract  partly  by  purchase,  and  partly 
by  deed  of  gift,  before  the  Pequot  war.  He  petitioned  the  com¬ 
missioners  to  this  effect:  ‘Whereas  I  had  the  land  at  Nehantick 
by  deed  of  gift  and  purchase  from  the  sachem,  before  the  Pequot 
war,  I  desire  the  commissioners  would  confirm  it  unto  me,  and 
clear  it  of  all  claims  of  English  and  Indians,  according  to  the 
equity  of  the  case.’  As  he  had  no  deed  nor  writing  respecting  the 
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land,  he  produced  the  testimony  of  three  Nehantick  Indians. 
They  testified,  that  before  the  Pequot  war,  Sashions,  their  sachem, 
called  all  his  men  together,  and  told  them,  that  he  was  determined 
to  give  his  country  to  the  governor’s  son,  who  lived  at  Patta- 
quasset,  (this  is  sometimes  spelt  Pamaquasset,  and  was,  I  suppose, 
the  Indian  name  of  Saybrook)  and  that  his  men  gave  their  con¬ 
sent;  that  afterwards  he  went  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  at  Pattaquasset, 
and  when  he  came  back,  said  that  he  had  granted  all  his  coun¬ 
try  to  the  governor’s  son;  and  also,  that  he  had  received  coats  for 
it,  which  they  saw  him  bring  home.  Three  Englishmen  also  tes¬ 
tified,  that  they  had  heard  the  Indians  report  the  same  concern¬ 
ing  the  grant  of  the  Nehantick  (some  spelt  it  Neanticut)  country 
to  Mr.  Winthrop.  Thomas  Stanton  deposed,  that  he  remembered 
Sashions,  sachem  of  the  Nehanticks,  did  give  his  country  to  Mr. 
John  Winthrop,  before  the  Pequot  war,  and  that  he  was  interpreter 
in  that  business.” 

“The  commissioners  of  Connecticut  pleaded  against  the  claim 
of  Mr.  Winthrop,  that  his  purchase  bore  no  date;  that  the  tract 
pretended  to  be  purchased  or  given,  was  not  circumscribed  within 
any  limits ;  and  that  it  did  not  appear,  that  the  Indian,  who  granted 
the  lands,  had  any  right  in  them :  that  the  grant  was  verbal,  and, 
at  most,  could  be  but  a  vague  business.  They  also  argued,  that 
it  did  not  appear,  but  that  Mr.  Winthrop  purchased  the  lands 
for  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  whose  service  he  was,  at  that 
time,  employed ;  and  that,  as  the  lands  had  been  conquered,  at  the 
hazard  and  expense  of  Connecticut,  before  Mr.  Winthrop  made 
known  his  claim,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  then  dormant,  and  of  no 
validity.  They  further  insisted,  that,  as  they  were  not  prepared 
to  give  a  full  answer,  no  decision  might  be  made  until  Connecticut 
should  be  fully  heard  with  respect  to  the  premises.” 

“The  commissioners  declined  any  decision  of  the  controversy; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Winthrop  ever  after  prosecuted 
his  claim.” 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  correct  procedure  on  the  part  of 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  to  have  purchased  lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
as  agent  of  the  patentees  or  of  George  Fenwick,  who  came  to  Say- 
brook  before  the  Pequot  war. 

Under  date  of  September  28th,  1640,  Uncas,  sachem  of  the 
Mohegans,  granted  to  “the  governor  and  magistrates  of  the  English 
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upon  Connecticut  River,  all  the  land  that  doth  belong,  or  ought  of 
right  to  belong,”  to  him,  and  mentioned  Mohegan  in  the  deed 
and  other  lands,  but  did  not  mention  the  land  of  the  Western  Nehan- 
ticks,  which  Winthrop  claimed  he  had  acquired  by  purchase  and  gift 
before  the  war  which  commenced  in  1636.  The  deed  of  1640  from 
Uncas  was  subject  to  conflicting  opinions  and  was  many  years 
afterwards  made  one  ground  of  an  expensive  lawsuit  between  the 
Mohegans  and  the  Connecticut  Colony.  The  year  following  Win- 
throp’s  petition  to  the  commissioners,  that  is,  on  the  4th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1648,  the  town  of  Saybrook  held  a  meeting  and  proceeded  to 
divide  the  “outlands”  into  quarters,  including  land  on  the  east  side, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Western  Nehanticks.  A  record  of 
this  meeting  is  found  in  Yol.  1  at  pages  93  and  94  of  the  Saybrook 
Land  Records,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  people  became 
crowded  on  the  “neck  of  Land”,  the  “neck”  in  this  case  being  the 
peninsula  of  Saybrook  Point  the  same  as  the  peninsula  of  the  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Fenwick  was  “the  western  neck,”  belonging  to  George  Fen¬ 
wick,  “western”  because  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  same 
word  may  be  used  in  different  senses.  The  record  follows : 

“Whereas  the  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Saybrook  in 
Regard  to  their  settling  upon  a  neck  of  Land  whereby  after  Some¬ 
time  they  found  themselves  so  straitened  and  disabled  as  to  a  Com¬ 
fortable  Subsistence  one  with  another.  Upon  mature  Considera¬ 
tion  did  Choose  out  a  Committee  of  five  men,  viz:  Mr.  John  Clark, 
William  Hyde,  William  Pratt,  Thomas  Tracy  and  Matthew  Gris¬ 
wold,  who  were  Ordered  and  Impowered  by  the  Town  to  take  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Out  Lands  being  within  and  Extended  to  the  Utmost 
Extent  of  our  bounds  then  Granted  to  us,  and  to  Divide  those  Lands 
into  Several  Quarters  with  such  an  Estate  put  upon  them  as  was 
agreed,  namely,  one  Eight  Thousand  pound  Estate  and  that  thereby 
Every  person  might  have  free  choice  or  to  please  himself  and 
Encouragement  for  some  to  go  out  upon  those  Lands  that  thereby 
a  more  Comfortable  Subsistence  might  be  both  to  one  and  the 
other — which  accordingly  was  attended.” 

“For  the  said  Committee,  above  said,  after  a  Survey  of  the 
Lands,  did  divide  the  same  into  three  Quarters,  so  called  by  them, 
first  the  Quarter  of  Oyster  River.  2-ly  the  Quarter  of  Eight  Mile 
Meadow  and  3-rd  the  Quarter  on  the  East  Side  the  River.” 

“The  Quarter  of  Oyster  River  was  Bounded  on  the  East  with 
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Oyster  River,  Prospect  Hill  &  the  Line  Running  from  Prospect 
Hill  northwest  Dividing  between  that  Quarter  and  that  of  Eight 
Mile  Meadow  to  run  from  said  Prospect  Hill  northerly  Seven  Miles 
&  the  tenth  part  of  a  mile  and  bounded  upon  the  west  upon  a  Ham¬ 
mock  of  upland  betwixt  Pochaug  River  &  Menunketeseck  River, 
abutting  upon  the  Line  there  Granted  to  Say-Brook  &  bounded 
upon  the  South  with  the  Sea  and  on  the  north  to  the  end  of  Eight 
miles  from  the  Sea,  which  was  the  Grant  from  the  Country  of  a  town 
bounds  northward,  which  Quarter  or  parcel  of  Land  they  did  Order 
two  thousand  Eight  Hundred  pound  Estate  to  be  put  upon  it, 
which,  on  the  said  4th  of  January  in  the  year  1648,  being  a  public 
Town  meeting  for  that  End  a  LTnanimous  agreement  as  to  the  free 
Choosing,  Satisfying  Every  one  Then  Inhabitant  where  they  would 
be  was  Declared  and  for  the  Quarter  of  Oyster  River  it  was  Chosen 
by  Mr.  James  Fitch,  Stephen  Post,  Robert  Chapman,  Thomas 
Tracy,  William  Lord  &  several  others  as  appears  upon  Record, 
who  then  &  soon  after  did  fall  in  as  to  make  up  the  Estate  of  two 
thousand  Eight  Hundred  Pounds  &  So  took  Possession,  of  the  said 
Land  being  conferred  on  them  as  their  part  of  Inheritance  in  the 
out  Land  then  in  dispose  or  Quarter  Lands  in  Say-Brook  with 
Power  among  themselves  to  Measure,  Lay  Out  &  Dispose  each  to 
other  as  they  See  meet  for  Corn,  Pasture,  Stone,  timber  &  the  Like 
into  parts  and  parcels  according  to  Each  man’s  Right  and  their 
Occasions  Require,  which  power  has  remained  to  this  time  without 
trouble  or  Disturbance  to  the  Said  proprietors  or  any  way  to 
weaken  their  Right  or  abate  their  Power.  Now  whereas  Several 
have  Removed  from  Say-Brook  and  Sold  of  their  Rights  in  Oyster 
River  Quarter,  it  is  hereby  Declared  that  the  above  Quarter  of  Land 
Does  now  belong  to  &  is  under  the  Disposal  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
same  according  to  the  Rule  of  Dividing  already  Settled  and  prac¬ 
ticed  among  themselves  viz:  Mr.  George  Fenwick,  Mr.  Richard 
Lord,  Robert  Chapman,  Alexander  Chalker,  Francis  Bushnell, 
William  Bushnell,  Robert  Bull,  John  Post,  Abraham  Post,  Thomas 
Dunk  &  Richard  Tousland,  with  several  others  of  young  beginners 
who  are  settled  upon  those  Lands  by  the  present  proprietors  &  do 
Desire  according  to  the  Liberty  of  Law  in  said  Case  provided  that 
the  Said  Lands  Stated  and  bounded  as  aforesaid  to  the  present 
proprietors  may  be  Recorded  in  the  Records  of  the  Town  of  Say- 
Brook  &  else  where  to  them  &  theirs.” 

“That  the  Lands  as  above  Expressed  &  bounded  do  belong  to 
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the  persons  whose  names  are  above  Declared  is  attested  by  us  Robt. 
Chapman,  Recorder  for  Say-Brook;  William  Pratt,  Townsman; 
Robt.  Lay,  Townsman.” 

“The  above  was  Recorded  the  5th  of  March,  1673.” 

“The  Quarter  of  Eight  Mile  Meadow,  or  Potapaug,  is  bounded 
on  the  East  with  Connecticut  River,  on  the  South  the  middle  of 
Curbine  Point  and  westward  to  a  Rock,  called  Rocky  Hill,  and  to 
the  head  of  a  brook  that  Runs  into  the  mill  Stream  Southerly  &  as 
the  River  Runs  to  prospect  hill  where  the  bounds  of  the  two  Quar¬ 
ters  &  the  Town  Commons  do  meet.  Bounded  on  the  west  with  a 
Dividing  Line  that  Divides  between  the  two  Quarters,  that  is  to  say, 
from  prospect  Hill  to  Run  a  northwest  Line  Seven  miles  &  a  tenth 
part  of  a  mile,  &  bounded  on  the  north  at  the  end  of  the  Eight  mile 
bound  and  abutting  on  pataconk  Lands  the  Eight  mile  bound  is  at 
the  mouth  of  a  River  that  Goes  In  at  Pataconk  meadows,  also  all 
the  meadows  and  marshes  that  Lying  above  Tilley’s  Point  on  the 
west  side  of  the  River  &  unto  Curbine  Point  do  belong  to  the  said 
Eight  Mile  Meadow  Quarter,  otherwise  called  Potapaug  Quarter, 
which  Quarter  or  parcel  of  Land  the  said  Committee  did  order  a 
Seventeen  Hundred  Pounds  Estate  should  be  put  upon  it,  which  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1648,  being  a  public  town  meeting  for  that  End 
a  unanimous  agreement  as  to  the  free  Choosing  &  Satisfying  Every 
one  then  Inhabitant  where  they  would  be  was  Declared  and  for  the 
Quarter  of  Eight  Mile  Meadow  or  Potapaug,  It  was  Chosen  by  Mr. 
Fenwick,  Mr.  Eldred,  Thomas  Birchard,  John  Clarke,  William 
Hyde,  William  Parker,  William  Pratt,  William  Waller  as  appears 
upon  Record  to  the  making  up  the  Estate  of  Seventeen  Hundred 
Pounds  being  conferred  on  them  as  their  part  of  Inheritance  of  the 
Out  Lands  then  In  Dispose  or  Quarter  Lands  in  Say-Brook  with 
Power  amongst  ThemSelves  to  measure,  Lay  out  &  Dispose  Each 
to  other  as  they  See  meet  for  Corn,  Pasture,  Stone,  Timber  &  the 
Like  Into  parts  and  Parcels  according  to  Each  Man’s  Right  and 
their  occasions  Require,  which  Power  Remains  to  this  time  without 
any  trouble  or  Disturbance  to  the  Said  proprietors  as  any  ways 
to  Weaken  their  Right  or  abate  their  Power.” 

“Now  Whereas  Several  have  Removed  from  Say-Brook  &  Sold 
of  their  Right  in  Eight  Mile  Meadow  or  Potapaug  Quarter,  So 
Called,  it  is  hereby  Declared  that  the  abovesaid  Quarter  of  Lands 
Does  now  belong  to  and  is  under  the  Dispose  of  as  proprietors  of  the 
Same,  according  to  the  Rule  of  Dividing  already  Settled  &  practiced 
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among  themselves,  Viz:  Mr.  George  Fenwick,  Lt.  William  Pratt, 
John  Clarke,  Robt.  Lay,  William  Parker,  William  Fenner,  John 
Tully  &  they  Do  Desire  according  to  the  Liberty  of  Law  in  such 
case  provided  that  the  Said  Lands  Stated  and  bounded  as  above- 
said  to  the  present  Proprietors  may  be  Recorded  In  the  Records 
of  the  town  of  Say-Brook  and  Elsewhere  to  them  and  theirs.  That 
the  Lands  as  above  Expressed  and  bounded  do  belong  to  the  persons 
above  Declared  being  the  present  proprietors,  is  attested.  The 
above  was  Recorded  the  5th  of  May,  1673,  By  us  Robert  Chapman, 
Commissioner  and  Recorder  for  Say-Brook:  William  Pratt,  Towns¬ 
man  ;  William  Bushnell,  Townsman.” 

“May  the  12th,  1673.  Entered  upon  Record  in  Hartford,  the 
Colony  Records,  in  the  first  Book  of  Records,  folio  76,  per  John 
Allyn,  Secretary.” 

Thus  ends  the  record  of  the  Town  Meeting  held  January  4th, 
1648,  twelve  years  after  the  settlement,  when  the  out  lands  were 
divided  into  quarters,  this  record  giving  boundaries.  Since  the 
quarter  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  which  became  the  town  of  Lyme, 
separated  in  1665,  or  eight  years  before  the  above  record  of  the 
two  quarters  on  the  west  side  was  made,  it  was  useless  to  make  a 
record  of  the  east  side.  The  above  record  gives  complete  lists  of 
the  owners  of  the  two  quarters  in  1673,  the  year  the  record  was 
made ;  it  also  gives  a  complete  list  of  those  who  originally  chose  the 
Potapaug  Quarter,  but  only  a  partial  list  of  those  who  chose  the 
Oyster  River  Quarter.  Another  record,  which  is  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Land  Records,  and  which  is  of  a  copy  “extracted 
out  of  the  Town  Book,”  apparently  gives  complete  lists  of  those 
who  made  choice  in  all  three  of  the  quarters,  but  does  not  give  the 
value  of  the  pound  rights  on  the  east  side.  As  this  copy  was  also 
made  in  1673,  there  was  no  particular  use  in  giving  the  pound  rights 
of  the  east  side,  which  had  separated.  Since  this  copy  was 
“extracted  out  of  the  Town  Book”  and  then  recorded  in  the  Land 
Records  in  1715,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  another  Town  Book, 
Book  of  Town  Acts  or  Town  Meeting  Book,  which  has  completely 
disappeared,  for  the  record  concerns  the  meeting  held  in  1648,  and 
apparently  the  first  date  in  the  present  first  book  of  Town  Acts, 
before  the  first  fourteen  pages  became  lost,  was  1660  or  1661 ;  the 
first  date  now  is  1667.  The  “Town  Book”  from  which  the  1648 
copy  was  “extracted”  evidently  was  in  existence  in  1673,  a  matter 
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of  fifteen,  years  later.  The  record,  having  on  its  margin,  “Received 
ye  22d  day  of  May  1715”,  is  in  volume  2  at  page  400,  as  follows : 

“This  4th  of  January,  1648: — The  Town  for  the  improvement 
of  those  outlands  that  lie  remote  have  divided  themselves  into  three 
parts  according  to  the  Quarters  of  land  as  they  are  laid  out.” 

“First: — Oyster  River;  those  that  have  firstly  chosen  this 
Quarter  are : — 


John  Lay, 

300 

Stephen  Post, 

250 

Robert  Chapman, 

250 

Thomas  Tracv, 

150 

Master  Brown, 

[100] 

Chri.  Huntington, 

[100] 

William  Lord, 

200 

William  Jackson, 

50 

Rich.  Tousland, 

50 

Robert  Bull, 

50 

Robert  Lay, 

100 

Arthur  Branch, 

50 

Nich.  Mason, 

50 

Will.  Bushnell, 

150 

Rich.  Bushnell, 

100 

James  Fitch, 

200 

Francis  Bushnell, 

200 

Robert  Wade, 

100 

Mr.  Fenwick, 

250 

Greenfield  Larrabee, 

100 

[Total  ....  2,800  pounds.] 

[Note:  100  pounds  each  is  supplied  for  Brown 
and  Huntington,  the  record  being  a  blank 
as  to  the  amounts  for  these  men.  The 
value  placed  on  the  Oyster  River  Quarter 
was  as  above,  2,800  pounds.] 
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“Secondly : — Eight  Mile  Meadow :  those  that  have  chosen  this 
Quarter  are: — 


Master  Eldred, 

250 

John  Clarke, 

200 

William  Hyde, 

200 

William  Parker, 

200 

William  Pratt, 

150 

William  Waller, 

150 

Thomas  Birchard, 

300 

Mr.  Fenwick, 

250 

[Total  ....  1,700  pounds.] 
[Note:  Plus  2,800  above,  2,800 

Total  of  Oyster  River  and  Eight  - 

Mile  Meadow  Quarters,  4,500  pounds.] 

“Thirdly : — the  East  Side  of  the  River ;  those  that  have  chosen 
this  Quarter  are: — 

Matthew  Griswold 
Thomas  Leflingwell 
Edward  Lay 
Greenfield  Larrabee 
Thomas  Champion 
Morgan  Bowers 
Richard  Bushnell 
Thomas  Bliss 
Henry  Champion 
Hugh  Lees 
William  Backus 
Jonathan  Rudd 

“We,  whose  names  are  hereunder  written,  do  testify  this  to  be  a 
true  copy  of  the  original  extracted  out  of  the  Town  Book.” 

John  Clarke,  Senior. 

John  Tully. 

“The  abovesaid  is  a  true  copy  taken  out  of  the  original,  attested 
by  me,  Robert  Chapman,  Recorder  for  the  Town  of  Say-Brook, 
this  18th  of  March,  72/73.” 

In  the  above  record,  there  are  twenty  names  in  the  first  list, 
eight  in  the  second  and  twelve  in  the  third,  making  a  total  of  forty 
names  in  the  three  Quarters.  Three  of  these  names  are  duplicated. 
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on  the  Mystic  River  and  the  Connecticut  River  from  its  mouth  to 
1  of  new  towns  elsewhere  mentioned,  Madison,  shown  on  the  above 
[addam,  and  Waterford  and  Groton  were  incorporated  from  New 
i  Hammonassett  River  on  the  west  to  the  Niantic  River  on  the  east, 
i  on  the  above  map. 
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viz:  those  of  Richard  Bushnell,  George  Fenwick  and  Greenfield 
Larrabee,  making  a  net  total  of  thirty-seven  different  names  of 
proprietors  or  owners  of  house  lots  in  the  Town,  before  the  division 
of  the  out  lands  into  Quarters.  The  value  placed  upon  the  East 
Side  Quarter  was  3,500  pounds,  making  a  total  of  8,000  pounds  for 
the  three  Quarters.  It  seems  possible  that  the  above  list  of  twelve 
names  for  the  East  Side  Quarter  is  not  complete;  another  record 
shows  that  Fenwick  had  a  500  pound  estate  in  that  Quarter,  making 
a  total  of  1,000  pounds  in  the  three  Quarters,  which  seems  to  have 
been  his  proportion  in  any  division  of  land.  His  house  lot,  as  before 
stated,  was  the  largest  in  the  Town.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the 
record  of  the  meeting,  Fenwick’s  name  is  given  as  being  one  of  the 
owners  in  both  the  Oyster  River  and  Eight  Mile  Meadow  Quarters, 
although  he  had  died  in  1657,  sixteen  years  before  the  date  of  the 
record,  1673,  but  as  before  stated  there  was  a  controversy  between 
Richard  Ely,  who  had  married  Fenwick’s  sister  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Capt.  Cullick,  and  Benjamin  Batten,  who  had  married 
Mrs.  Cullick’s  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  also  Fenwick’s  niece. 
The  controversy  or  dispute  was  not  settled  until  Ely  had  given 
Batten  a  deed  of  land  formerly  belonging  to  Fenwick’s  estate  and 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  deed  was  not  given  until 
1674,  the  year  following  the  date  of  the  record,  which  accounts  for 
making  Fenwick  one  of  the  owners  in  the  two  Quarters,  although  it 
would  have  been  more  proper  to  have  said  that  his  estate  was  one  of 
the  owners.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  record  of  the  meeting 
states  that  the  two  Quarters  were  chosen  by  Fenwick  along  with 
others;  it  would  therefore  seem  that  Fenwick  was  here  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting,  January  4th,  1648.  His  name  also  appears  as  one 
of  the  Magistrates  at  the  General  Court  at  Hartford  in  May  1648. 

Our  next  record  concerns  the  western  boundary  of  the  town. 
It  would  appear  from  the  record  of  the  meeting  of  January  4th, 
1648  and  the  date  in  the  next  record,  November  10th,  1648,  that 
sometime  between  these  two  dates,  Fenwick  had  left  Saybrook,  never 
to  return,  as  Hopkins  is  Fenwick’s  agent  in  the  next  document.  The 
record,  Volume  1,  Page  44,  follows : 

“The  10th  of  November,  1648.” 

“It  was  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants  of  Seabrook 
consented  unto  by  Edward  Hopkins  that  the  lands  of  the  town  west¬ 
ward  shall  be  four  miles  in  all  places  from  the  River  of  Connecticut 
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and  if  Mr.  Fenwick  shall  hereafter  take  any  of  the  land  about 
pochaug  into  a  particular  appropriation  for  his  advantage  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  town  shall  come  in  with  him  in  an  equal  divi¬ 
sion  according  to  the  several  just  proportions  as  in  other  divisions 
and  if  that  or  any  other  lands  to  the  bounds  of  Guilford  be  settled 
upon  any  other  rates  shall  be  paid  to  the  common  and  public 
occasions  of  that  town  in  said  proportion  as  shall  be  most  agreeable 
to  equity  in  the  judgment  of  two  indifferent  men  equally  chosen  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  and  such  as  shall  be  proportions  of 
the  said  lands  and  for  present  the  said  inhabitants  make  use  of  the 
said  lands  by  feeding  or  otherwise.” 

“Edward  Hopkins.” 

There  seems  to  be  no  certaintv  whether  Fenwick  had  left 
Saybrook  for  the  last  time  in  1647  or  before,  or  was  in  England  in 
1647,  returned  to  Saybrook  and  then  went  back  to  England  again 
in  1648.  He  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  army  against  the  king  in  1647 
and  again  in  1648,  but  it  seems  as  if  he  could  have  returned  to 
Saybrook  sometime  during  those  two  years. 

Our  next  item  is  from  the  Records  of  the  General  Court  under 
date  of  May  17th,  1649 : 

“It  was  reported  by  the  Committee  appointed  for  the  laying  out 
of  the  lands  upon  the  River,  according  to  agreement  with  Mr.  Fen¬ 
wick,  that  those  of  Seabrooke  shall  run,  in  their  division  of  land  on 
the  east  side  of  the  River,  from  the  River  eastward,  five  miles;  and 
northward  up  the  River,  on  the  east  side,  six  miles  :  And  on  the  west 
side  the  River,  northward  eight  miles.” 

Fenwick,  through  his  agent,  Hopkins,  had  fixed  the  western 
boundary  of  the  town  at  four  miles  from  the  Connecticut  River. 
Although  the  Committee,  above  mentioned,  omitted  any  report  on 
the  western  boundary  of  the  township  and  gave  only  the  northern 
boundary,  the  town  in  its  division  of  1648  distinctly  mentions  the 
western  boundary  as  the  “Hammock  of  upland,”  which  is  six  miles 
from  the  Connecticut  River.  The  west  bound  of  the  present  town 
of  Old  Saybrook  is  four  miles  from  the  River,  the  distance  set  by 
Fenwick  in  Nov.  1648,  and  is  also  west  of  the  Oyster  River  which 
divided  the  town  from  the  Quarter  in  January  1648. 

Under  date  of  March  10th,  1664,  there  are  two  items  concerning 
the  western  boundary  of  the  township. 
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“This  Court  orders  that  the  bounds  of  Seabrook  shall  be  six 
miles  and  an  half  from  the  Neck  Gate,  westward.” 

“To  prevent  future  inconveniences  that  may  arise  between  Say- 
brook  and  Hammonassett  plantations,  and  for  a  full  issue  of  the 
case,  this  Court  orders  that  the  bounds  between  the  said  plantations 
shall  be  where  the  common  passage  over  Menunketeseck  River  is, 
and  so  to  run  north  into  the  Country  and  south  into  the  sea.  The 
former  vote  concerning  the  bounds  of  these  plantations  is  retracted. 
Mr.  Rossiter,  Matthew  Griswold  and  John  West  are  to  lay  out  the 
bounds  according  to  order  of  Court.” 

Going  back  to  the  Quarter  on  the  East  Side,  we  have  an  item 
from  the  Records  of  the  General  Court,  under  the  same  date,  March 
10th,  1664,  as  follows: 

“The  Deputies  of  Saybrook  presenting  to  this  Court  their 
intendments  to  set  up  a  plantation  on  the  East  Side  of  the  Great 
River,  and  also  maintain  a  plantation  on  the  West  Side,  and  desiring 
some  enlargement  of  their  bounds,  this  Court  having  considered 
their  desires,  does  enlarge  their  bounds,  four  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  River  northward,  provided  they  do  make  two  plantations,  as 
aforesaid,  within  the  space  of  three  years  from  the  date  hereof ;  and 
also,  our  Honored  Governor  having  made  choice  of  the  Brook  that 
runs  into  the  Great  River,  near  Twelve  Mile  Island,  to  set  a  saw  mill 
on,  and  a  cedar  swamp  near  adjoining  to  the  said  brook  or  river,  by 
virtue  of  a  former  grant,  May  21st,  1653,  this  Court  grants  it  to 
him,  according  to  his  former  grant,  and  excepts  it  in  the  foremen- 
tioned  grant  to  Seabrooke.” 

From  the  above  grant  of  the  Court,  upon  the  condition  that  two 
plantations  or  towns  be  made  within  three  years,  we  see  that  the 
north  boundary  of  the  Quarter  on  the  East  Side  was  extended  from 
six  to  ten  miles  from  the  sea  or  Sound  and  that  the  north  boundary 
of  the  remainder  of  the  township,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  was 
extended  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  from  the  Sound.  Uncas  in  his 
deeds  of  1665  and  1666  granted  twelve  miles. 

The  plantation  on  the  east  side  evidently  was  made  within  the 
three  years  set  as  a  limit,  for  at  the  first  Court  after  the  three  year 
limit,  that  is,  the  Court  held  May  9th,  1667,  the  following  order 
was  issued: 

“This  Court  orders  that  the  Plantation  on  the  East  side  the 
River  over  against  Say-brooke  for  the  future  be  named  Lyme.” 
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In  the  Lyme  Land  Records,  Yol.  1,  Page  39,  the  name  “Lyme” 
is  found  to  have  been  used  two  years  before  the  date  of  the  above 
order  of  the  Court,  in  the  title  of  an  agreement  between  the  East  and 
West  Sides  for  a  separation  or  “loving  parting”;  the  agreement 
follows : 

“Articles  of  Agreement  betwixt  Saybrook — Lyme,  13  Feb.,  1665.” 

“Whereas  there  have  been  several  propositions  betwixt  the 
inhabitants  on  the  west  side  of  the  River  and  the  inhabitants  on.  the 
east  side  of  the  River  of  the  town  of  Saybrook  toward  a  loving 
parting. 

1.  The  inhabitants  on  the  east  side  of  the  River,  desiring  to  be  a 
plantation  by  themselves,  do  declare  that  they  have  a  com¬ 
petency  of  lands  to  entertain  thirty  families. 

2.  They  declare  that  they  will  pay  all  arrears  of  rates  past  and 
all  rates  due  by  the  first  of  May  next  ensuing  that  belong  unto 
the  town  and  ministr}^  to  be  brought  in  unto  the  townsmen  in 
the  town,  to  wit :  Richard  Raymond  and  Abraham  Post. 

3.  At  the  request  of  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  River  to  abate 
them  their  proportion  belonging  to  the  ministry  from  the  first 
of  May  to  the  latter  end  of  January  next  ensuing,  the  town  does 
consent  thereunto ;  and  in  case  that  they  have  not  a  minister 
settled  amongst  them,  then  they  are  to  pay  rates  to  the  minister 
on  the  west  side  as  for  the  future  as  formerly  until  a  minister 
be  settled  amongst  them. 

4.  In  reference  to  the  lands  of  hammonassett,  they  on  the  East 
Side  of  the  River  do  fully  and  freely  resign  up  all  their  rights, 
titles  and  claims  to  all  and  every  parcels  of  those  lands  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West  Side,  engaging  themselves  to  afford 
what  help  they  have  amongst  them  for  the  recovery  of  those 
lands,  they  being  reasonably  considered  for  their  pains. 

5.  That  the  Indians  at  Nehantick  have  the  land  agreed  upon  by 
the  covenant  made  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  Saybrook  and 
them. 

The  abovesaid  articles  being  agreed  upon  by  the  committees 
chosen  on  both  sides  of  the  River,  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  Side 
have  liberty  to  be  a  plantation  of  themselves.  In  witness  whereof, 
the  committees  chosen  on  both  sides  have  set  to  their  hands. 
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For  the  West  Side 
John  Westall 
William  Pratt 
Robert  Lay 
William  Parker 
Zackariah  Sanford 


For  the  East  Side 
Matthew  Griswold 
William  Waller 
Reynold  Marvin 
John  Lay,  Sen. 
Richard  Smith 
John  Comstock 


The  Quarter  on  the  East  Side  thus  leaves  the  township  of 
Saybrook.  However,  there  are  a  few  things  which  may  be  noted 
before  we  come  back  to  the  west  side.  Twenty  years  after  the 
General  Court  gave  the  name,  “Lyme,”  to  the  people  on  the  east  side, 
that  is,  March  30th,  1687,  the  Court  gave  them  a  patent  or  deed  of 
land  bounded  and  described  as  follows :  “beginning  at  the  Sea  upon 
a  farm  of  land  formerly  called  the  Bull’s  farm,  alias  Soldier’s  farm, 
where  is  a  ditch  &  heap  of  stones ;  thence  nine  miles  or  thereabouts 
to  a  large  black  oak  tree  with  stones  about  it ;  thence  East  half  a 
mile  to  a  great  oak  tree,  being  the  old  corner  bound  of  New  London  ; 
then  North  two  miles  to  the  stump  of  a  tree  by  a  swamp  side  with  a 
large  heap  of  stones ;  then  West  about  five  miles  to  a  large  heap  of 
stones  at  East  Haddam  bounds ;  then  South  by  said  East  Haddam 
about  two  miles  to  a  white  oak  tree  with  stones  about  it,  being  East 
Haddam  Southeast  corner ;  then  West  to  the  Great  River  to  a  white 
oak  tree  to  the  half  way  between  the  lower  point  of  Chapman’s 
Meadow  &  the  upper  side  of  the  Cove  called  Twelve  Mile  Island 
farm  Cove ;  and  West  by  the  Channel  of  Connecticut  River  &  South 
by  the  Sea,  with  the  adjacent  Islands  both  in  the  Sea  &  River.” 
The  present  towns  of  East  Lyme,  Old  Lyme  and  Lyme,  the  last 
named  town  being  the  remainder  after  the  new  incorporation  of  the 
other  two  towns,  are  substantially  within  the  limits  of  this  patent 
of  1687.  The  “Articles  of  Agreement  betwixt  Saybrook — Lyme” 
refer  to  “the  covenant  made  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  Saybrook” 
and  “the  Indians  at  Nehantick.”  This  covenant  is  evidently  con¬ 
tained  in  another  agreement,  as  follows  : 

“The  purchase  Hammonassett  from  the  Indians.”  Vol.  1,  Page 
35,  Saybrook  Land  Records. 

“An  agreement  made  the  27th  of  February,  1652,  between  Obed, 
Shushaman,  Mausheuto  and  Kequotom  for  and  in  the  names  of  all 
the  Indians  of  Hammonassett,  the  one  part,  and  the  town  of  Sea- 
brook,  on  the  other  part,  as  follows :  First — the  foresaid  Indians 
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do  covenant  and  engage  that  between  the  date  hereof  and  two  years 
next  ensuing  we  will  resign  and  yield  up  into  the  hands  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Seabrooke  their  whole  right  and  interest  in  all  the  lands 
Hammonassett  aforesaid  to  them  and  their  heirs  forever.” 

“In  consideration  whereof,  the  said  town  of  Seabrook  does 
promise  to  give  unto  the  said  Indians  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
upon  Black  Point  where  they  shall  make  choice  of  it  in  one  place, 
as  also  at  the  time  of  their  departure  from  Hammonassett  which 
shall  be  within  two  years  after  this  present  date  that  the  town  does 
promise  to  give  Uncas  ten  fathoms  of  Wampum,  as  also  liberty  to 
hunt  and  fish  at  Hammonassett,  but  not  set  traps,  as  also  at  Niantic 
to  set  their  winter  houses  not  above  half  a  mile  from  the  Creek 
adjoining  to  Thomas  Bull’s  lot.” 

“Witness  our  hands  the  day  and  year  abovesaid.” 

“The  marks  of  Obed  Shushaman  Mausheuto  Kequotom” 

Although  Uncas  in  his  two  confirmatory  deeds  of  1665  and  1666 
to  the  people  of  Saybrook  declared  that  he  had  sold  the  lands  at 
Hammonassett  to  them,  the  second  confirmatory  deed  stating  that 
he  had  made  the  sale  in  1641,  it  was  evidently  considered  desirable 
to  obtain  the  deed  of  1652  from  the  Hammonassett  Indians  them¬ 
selves.  The  inhabitants  on  the  east  side  of  the  River,  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  Feb.  13, 1665,  for  a  separation  from  those  on  the  west  side, 
gave  up  all  claim  to  the  Hammonassett  country.  The  agreement 
was  made  a  few  months  before  the  first  confirmatory  deed  from 
Uncas  to  the  inhabitants  of  Saybrook,  so  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
agreement  refers  to  the  deed  of  1652.  “Black  Point  Neck”,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  deed  of  1652,  is  on  the  Niantic  River. 

Two  years  before  the  people  of  Lyme  received  a  patent  from  the 
General  Court,  the  people  of  Saybrook  obtained  a  patent,  recorded 
in  the  Saybrook  Land  Records,  Vol.  2,  Page  116,  as  follows,  except¬ 
ing  that  the  repetition  of  names  is  omitted : 

“SayBrook  Patent” 

“Whereas  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  have  formerly 
Granted  unto  the  Proprietors,  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Say¬ 
brook,  all  those  lands,  both  meadow  &  upland  within  these  abut¬ 
ments  :  upon  the  Sea  on  the  South  and  on  Connecticut  River  on  the 
East :  on  the  bounds  of  Kenilworth  on  the  West ;  and  runs  from  the 
Sea  into  the  wilderness  ten  miles  &  abuts  on  the  bounds  of  Haddam 
on  the  North  and  is  in  breadth  from  Connecticut  River  next  to 
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Haddam  bounds  about  four  miles :  and  breadth  by  the  Sea  is  about 
six  miles.  The  said  lands  having  been  by  purchase  or  otherwise 
lawfully  obtained  of  the  Indians,  Native  Proprietors,  and  Whereas 
the  Proprietors,  the  aforesaid  Inhabitants  of  Saybrook,  in  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut,  have  made  application  to  the  Governor  & 
Company  of  the  said  Colony  of  Connecticut,  assembled  in  Court, 
May  25th,  1685,  that  they  may  have  a  Patent  for  confirmation  of 
the  aforesaid  lands  so  purchased  and  granted  to  them  as  afore¬ 
said:  and  which  they  have  stood  seized  &  quietly  possessed  of  for 
many  years  last  past  without  interruption.  Now  for  a  more  full 
confirmation  of  the  aforesaid  tract  of  land  as  it  is  butted  &  bounded 
aforesaid  unto  the  present  Proprietors  of  the  said  Township  of 
Saybrook  in  their  possession  &  enjoyment  of  the  premises.” 

“Know  ye,  that  the  said  Governor  &  Company  assembled  in 
General  Court,  according  to  the  commission  granted  to  them  by 
his  Majesty  in  his  Charter:  Have  given  &  granted  and  by  these 
Presents  do  Give,  Grant,  Ratify  &  Confirm  unto  Capt.  Robert 
Chapman,  Mr.  Thomas  Buckingham,  Mr.  Wm.  Parker,  Mr.  Wm. 
Beamont,  Mr.  John  Chapman,  Lieut.  Abraham  Post,  Ensign  John 
Pratt,  Sergeant  John  Clark,  Sergeant  Wm.  Parker,  Jr.,  Robert  Lay 
and  Zackariah  Sanford  &  the  rest  of  the  said  present  Proprietors  of 
the  Township  of  Saybrook,  their  heirs,  successors  &  assigns  forever, 
the  aforesaid  parcel  of  land  as  it  is  butted  and  bounded,  together 
with  all  the  woods,  meadows,  pastures,  ponds,  waters,  rivers,  islands, 
fishings,  huntings,  fowlings,  mines,  minerals,  quarries  &  precious 
stones  upon  or  within  the  said  tract  of  land :  and  all  other  profits  & 
commodities  thereunto  belonging  or  in  any  ways  appertaining.  And 
do  also  grant  unto  the  aforesaid  ....  and  the  rest  of  the  Proprie¬ 
tors  of  Saybrook,  their  heirs,  successors  and  assigns  forever,  that 
the  aforesaid  tract  of  land  shall  be  forever  hereafter  Deemed, 
Reputed  &  be  an  Entire  Township  of  itself.  To  have  and  to  hold  the 
said  tract  of  land  &  premises  with  all  and  singular  their  appurten¬ 
ances,  together  with  the  privileges  &  immunities  and  franchises  here¬ 
in  given  &  granted  unto  the  said  ....  &  other  the  present  Pro¬ 
prietors,  Inhabitants  of  Saybrook,  their  heirs,  successors  and 
assigns  forever:  and  to  the  only  proper  use  &  behoof  of  the  said 
....  and  other  Proprietors,  Inhabitants  of  Saybrook,  their  heirs, 
successors  &  assigns  forever,  according  to  tenor  of  East  Greenwich 
in  Kent,  in  free  and  common  socage,  not  in  capite,  nor  by  knight’s 
service,  they  to  make  improvement  of  the  same  as  they  are  capable 
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according  to  the  custom  of  the  Country,  yielding,  rendering  & 
paying  therefor  to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  the  King,  his  heirs  &  suc¬ 
cessors,  his  dues  according  to  Charter.  In  Witness  whereof,  we  have 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  Colony  to  be  hereunto  affixed  this  twenty-sixth 
of  May,  One  Thousand  Six  hundred  Eighty  &  five :  In  the  first  year 
of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  James  the  Second  of  England, 
Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  faith  &c.” 

“Robert  Treat,  Governor,  (seal.)” 
“Per  Order  of  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut,  signed  per  John 
Allyn,  Secretary,  March  3rd,  1 686/7,  per  Order  of  the  Governor  & 
Company,  John  Allyn,  Secretary.  Entered  in  the  Pub.  Records, 
Lib.  D.,  fo.  140,  141,  November  30th,  1685,  per  John  Allyn,  Sec¬ 
retary.  Saybrook  the  19th  of  November,  1703,  Vera  Copia,  com¬ 
pared  and  examined  with  the  original  &  attested  by  us,  Daniel 
Taylor,  Justice  &c.,  Samuel  Willard,  Town  Clerk.” 

A  second  patent  was  granted  to  the  Saybrook  Proprietors  in 
1704,  which  made  the  north  boundary  eleven  miles  from  the  Sea, 
the  first  patent  making  it  only  ten.  However,  neither  one  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  grant  of  1664,  which  added  four  miles  to  the 
eight  on,  the  west  side  of  the  river  making  a  total  of  twelve  miles. 
The  ten  miles  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
a  dispute  between  Haddam,  formerly  Thirty  Mile  Island  Plantation, 
and  Saybrook  over  the  division  line,  which  at  a  Court  held  at  Hart- 
for  May  13,  1669,  was  settled,  for  the  time  being,  as  follows: 

“Whereas  there  has  been  a  difference  between  Saybrook  & 
Haddam,  and  Lyme  &  Haddam  about  their  bounds,  for  the  issue  of 
the  case  this  Court  orders  that  the  four  miles  granted  to  Saybrook 
&  Lyme  shall  be  divided,  two  miles  of  it  to  Saybrook  and  Lyme,  and 
two  miles  of  it  to  Haddam  plantation.” 

Again  referring  to  the  act  of  the  Court  in  1664,  when  an  excep¬ 
tion  was  made  from  the  grant  of  four  additional  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  river  and  a  grant  was  made  to  Governor  Winthrop  of  a  cedar 
swamp,  we  have  an  interesting  argreement  in  the  Saybrook  Land 
Records,  Vol.  1,  Page  255,  concerning  this  swamp,  as  follows : 

“Whereas  the  Honored  Major  General  John  Winthrop  does  lay 
claim  to  a  Cedar  Swamp,  near  Twelve  Mile  Island,  by  virtue  of  an 
agreement  of  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  to  Governor  Win¬ 
throp,  the  tenth  of  March,  one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty-three, 
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[1663,  Old  Style,  1664,  New  Style],  which  said  Swamp  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Saybrook  have  also  laid  claim  unto  as  supposing  the  said 
Swamp  to  be  within  their  first  grant  of  eight  mile  bounds,  yet  not¬ 
withstanding  the  said  Inhabitants  of  Say-Brook  have  at  a  full  town 
meeting  further  considered  the  matter  and  have  appointed  Mr.  John 
Chapman  and  John  Clark  in  their  name  and  behalf  to  treat  with  the 
said  John  Winthrop  and  make  full  issue  and  agreement  about  the 
title  to  the  said  Swamp.” 

“These  are  therefore  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  it 
is  agreed  and  determined  by  us  above  mentioned,  for  and  in  behalf  of 
the  said  town  of  Saybrook,  their  heirs  and  assigns  that  the  said  John 
Winthrop  shall  have,  hold,  possess,  enjoy  the  said  Swamp  to  him, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  according  to  the  grant  of  the  General 
Court.” 

“And  we  do,  in  behalf  of  the  said  town,  relinquish  all  Right, 
Title  and  Interest  that  the  said  town  may  or  can  lay  to  the  said 
Swamp,  excepting  rift  Timber  for  Clapboards  and  Shingles  for  the 
proper  use  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Saybrooke,  but  not  to 
sell  or  transport  to  any  other  person.” 

“And  the  said  John  Winthrop  does  for  himself,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  agree  with  and  promise  unto  said  John  Chapman  and  John 
Clark  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Saybrook,  their  heirs  and  successors 
forever,  have  and  shall  have  liberty,  at  any  time  when  they  have 
occasion  to  cover  their  buildings,  to  get  Cedar  Clapboards  and 
Shingles  out  of  the  said  Swamp  for  their  own  building  within  the 
township  of  Saybrook,  but  not  to  sell  or  transfer  to  any  other  person 
or  persons.” 

“In  Confirmation  hereof,  we  have  interchangeably  set  to  our 
hands  and  seals  this  fourth  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand 
six  hundred  eighty-eight.  Annoq.  Regne  Regis  Jacon  &c.” 

“Signed,  Sealed  and  delivered  “J.  Winthrop  (Seal)” 

in  the  presence  of  “John  Chapman  (Seal)” 

Gurdon  Saltonstall  “John  Clark  (Seal)” 

Thomas  Lord” 

“May  21,  1688,  at  a  town  meeting  the  above  written  Covenant 
was  approved  and  accepted  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Saybrook.” 

The  “Major  General  John  Winthrop,”  above  mentioned  and 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  was  a  son  of  Governor  Winthrop 
to  whom  the  cedar  swamp  had  been  granted  and  himself  was  gov- 
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emor  and  signer  of  John  Clark’s  commission  as  captain  of  the 
Saybrook  Fort  in  1702. 

As  emphasizing  the  distinction  between  the  town  of  Saybrook, 
properly  so  called,  and  the  Quarters,  we  have  a  very  interesting 
record  of  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  between  the  town  and  Potapaug 
Quarter,  the  record  being  in  Volume  1  at  Pages  145  and  146  of  the 
Saybrook  Land  Records,  as  follows : 

“At  a  Town  Meeting  orderly  warned  September  the  1st,  1684.” 

“It  was  agreed  and  voted,  That  whereas  the  Town  of  Say-Brook 
have  formerly  desired  Mr.  Matthew  Griswold  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Tracy  to  come  over  and  afford  light  about  the  South  Bounds  of 
Potapaug  or  the  dividing  line  between  Potapaug  Quarter  and  the 
Town  Bounds,  It  is  now  agreed  and  voted  that  the  said  Mr.  Griswold 
and  Mr.  Tracy  shall  be  sent  to  and  their  determination  shall  be  a 
final  issue  in  that  matter,  That  is,  what  they  say  does  of  ancient 
right  belong  to  the  said  Quarter  shall  belong  to  it,  and  what  they 
shall  so  determine  does  not  belong  to  it  shall  not  belong  to  it.” 

“Whereas  we  whose  names  are  hereunder  written,  being  two  of 
the  Committee  that  sometime  were  chosen  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
Say-Brook  for  the  laying  out  of  the  boundaries  between  the  Town 
and  the  Quarters  ;  And  whereas  there  has  arisen  a  difference  between 
the  Town  and  Potapaug  Quarter  about  their  boundaries,  as  also 
about  a  certain  parcel  of  boggy  meadow  lying  between  Curbine 
Point  and  Tilly’s  Point ;  and  so  that  there  might  be  an  end  put  to 
the  aforesaid  difference  respecting  the  meadow  and  the  bounds 
between  the  Town  and  the  Quarters,  We  being  chosen  at  a  Town 
Meeting  legally  by  the  Town  and  Quarters  to  end  the  aforesaid 
differences  do  determine  as  follows :  That  the  bounds  between  the 
Town  and  Potapaug  Quarter  do  begin  at  the  southward  end  of 
Prospect  Hill,  at  the  rock  that  lies  at  the  head  of  the  river,  the  line 
does  extend  to  Beaver  Pond  and  from  thence  to  Rocky  Hill  and  from 
Rocky  Hill  to  the  Boyne  Tree,  that  is  now  fallen  down,  and  from  the 
Boyne  Tree  to  a  tree  standing  about  the  middle  of  Curbine  Point, 
near  the  Great  River,  having  stones  laid  up  against  it.” 

“And  all  the  meadow  and  marsh  lying  between  Tilly’s  Point  and 
Curbine  Point,  with  all  the  several  spongs  and  branches  thereof, 
beginning  at  the  creek  that  comes  in  at  the  great  rock  that  runs  in 
Westerly  above  Tilly’s  Point,  does  belong  to  Potapaug  Quarter. 
And  that  which  we  mean  and  understand  to  be  Tillv’s  Point  is  the 
great  bluff  Point  above  the  Ferry.” 
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“Witness  our  hands  this  first  day  of  October,  1684.” 

“Matthew  Griswold,  Senior.” 

“Thomas  Tracy,  Senior.” 

North  of  the  two  Quarters  of  Oyster  River  and  Potapaug  was 
another  section  of  out  lands  called  “Pataconk”  and  mentioned  in 
the  confirmatory  deed  of  1665  from  Uncas  and  included  in  the 
additional  grant  of  1664  from  the  General  Court,  which  made  the 
north  line  of  the  township  twelve  miles  from  the  sea  or  Long  Island 
Sound.  “Pataconk”  in  the  Land  Records  was  also  called,  “the  two 
mile”  and  “common  and  undivided  land.”  Under  the  Patent  of  1685, 
Pataconk  was  two  miles  in  addition  to  eight  miles  from  the  sea 
making  a  total  of  ten  miles  granted  by  the  Patent.  As  before  stated, 
the  Patent  of  1704  granted  eleven  miles.  Pataconk  was  divided  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pound  rights  of  proprietors,  the  same  as  were  the  two 
Quarters  of  Oyster  River  and  Potapaug,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Land 
Records,  the  same  method  of  division  being  employed  in  all  three 
sections  of  these  out  lands,  which  three  sections,  together  with  the 
town  properly  so  called,  constituted  the  township. 

After  the  Quarters  and  Pataconk  became  inhabited,  they  were 
divided  into  ecclesiastical  societies  or  parishes.  In  1722,  the  Second 
or  Potapaug  Ecclesiastical  Society  was  incorporated  by  the  General 
Assembly,  formerly  the  General  Court.  This  society  was  bounded 
north  by  Haddam,  east  by  the  Connecticut  River,  south  by  the  First 
Society,  the  present  town  of  Old  Saybrook,  and  also  south  by  a  line 
“four  miles  from  the  Sea,”  and  west  by  Killingworth,  and  included 
from  north  to  south  the  present  towns  of  Chester,  Saybrook  and 
Essex.  The  act  of  incorporation  included  a  part  of  the  Oyster  River 
Quarter  as  well  as  Pataconk.  In  1724,  the  Third  or  West  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Society  was  incorporated ;  this  society  was  also  known  as  West 
Saybrook  and  is  now  the  town  of  Westbrook.  In  1740,  Pataconk,  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Second  or  Potapaug  Society,  was  incorporated 
as  the  Fourth  Ecclesiastical  Society  to  be  known  also  as  Chester; 
this  society  is  now  the  town  of  Chester.  The  act  incorporating  the 
Potapaug  Society  authorized  the  building  of  a  meeting  house  by  a 
tax  upon  the  ratable  estate  located  within  the  society  bounds.  A 
proviso  was  inserted  that  if  the  people  of  Pataconk,  now  Chester, 
should  afterward  become  a  distinct  parish,  they  should  be  reim¬ 
bursed  in  the  amount  they  had  paid  toward  the  erection  of  a  meeting 
house  and  minister’s  house  in  the  Potapaug  Society  or  Parish.  In 
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May,  1724,  the  General  Assembly  directed  that  the  people  of  the 
Second  or  Potapaug  Society  should  be  exempt  from  paying  any 
part  of  the  minister’s  rate  in  the  First  Society  or  Parish,  thus 
becoming  completely  independent  of  the  latter.  The  township  thus 
became  divided  into  four  ecclesiastical  societies  or  parishes.  The 
name,  “Potapaug,”  was  eventually  applied  to  that  part  of  the  town¬ 
ship  which  became  the  town  of  Essex.  Before  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  of  Essex,  the  Borough  of  Essex  was  incorporated  in  1840. 

There  are  now  five  different  towns  within  the  former  township, 
although  the  Patent  of  1685  provided  that  the  land  confirmed  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  township  of  Saybrook  should  “be  forever  here¬ 
after  Deemed,  Reputed  &  be  an  Entire  Township  of  itself.”  These 
five  towns,  from  north  to  south,  are  Chester,  Saybrook,  Essex,  West¬ 
brook  and  Old  Saybrook.  The  south  line  of  the  Potapaug  Quarter 
and  the  east  line  of  the  Oyster  River  Quarter  were  inside  the  limits 
of  the  present  town  of  Old  Saybrook,  so  that  the  town,  includes  the 
ancient  and  original  town  of  Saybrook,  properly  so  called,  and  as 
distinguished  from  the  Quarters.  Through  the  process  of  incorpo¬ 
rating  new  towns  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  strange  situation  has 
developed  by  which  a  section  of  the  two  Quarters  of  the  township, 
not  having  applied  for  a  separate  existence  as  a  new  town,  has  the 
name,  “Saybrook,”  although  its  post  office,  two  banks,  high  school, 
public  library,  newspaper,  railroad  station  and  telephone  exchange 
all  have  the  name,  “Deep  River.”  This  town  of  Saybrook  contains 
two  villages,  Deep  River  and  Winthrop,  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Chester,  formerly  Pataconk,  and  south  by  Essex  and  Westbrook. 
In  the  Saybrook  Land  Records,  Vol.  1,  Pages  135  and  136,  is  a 
description  of  “a  certain  neck  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Deep 
River  Plaine  near  Pataconke  Hill.”  The  village  of  Deep  River  in 
the  town  of  Saybrook  is  situated  on  this  “Plaine,”  which  is  about  one 
mile  in  width  and  near  the  Connecticut  River  on  the  east ;  Winthrop 
is  in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  There  is  no  village  of  Saybrook 
in  the  town  of  Saybrook.  The  town  of  Old  Saybrook  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Connecticut  River  is  bounded  north  by  Essex,  east  by  the 
river,  south  by  Long  Island  Sound,  called  anciently,  “the  Sea,”  and 
west  by  Westbrook.  Old  Saybrook  contains  two  villages,  Saybrook 
and  Saybrook  Point,  and  has  two  post  offices  with  names  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  names  of  these  two  villages.  The  process  of  creating  new 
towns  commenced  with  Chester,  at  the  north  end,  in  1836.  Then  in 
1840  was  incorporated  the  town  of  Westbrook  at  the  southwest 
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corner.  This  left  what  are  now  the  three  towns  of  Saybrook,  Essex 
and  Old  Saybrook,  with  Essex  in  between  the  other  two.  In  1852,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  asking  for  a  new 
town  to  consist  of  the  section  then  known  as  Potapaug,  which 
included  the  Borough  of  Essex,  and  of  the  present  town  of  Old 
Saybrook,  and  proposing  that  the  town  hall  be  established  in  the 
borough.  The  petition  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  people  of  what 
is  now  the  town  of  Old  Saybrook,  through  their  committees  and 
through  Mr.  Ozias  H.  Kirtland  who  represented  them  in  the  General 
Assembly.  And  yet  in  spite  of  this  opposition,  the  General  Assembly 
granted  the  petition  and  incorporated  a  new  town  under  the  name 
of  Old  Saybrook  consisting  of  Potapaug  and  the  town  of  Old 
Saybrook  as  now  incorporated.  This  left  the  villages  of  Deep  River 
and  Winthrop  (and  the  villages  of  Centerbrook  and  Ivoryton  later 
taken  by  Essex)  all  of  which  occupied  territory  formerly  in,  the 
two  Quarters  of  the  township,  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  ancient 
name,  “Saybrook,”  while  the  people  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  were 
obliged  to  live  under  a  new  name.  Two  years  later,  1854,  the  town 
of  Old  Saybrook  as  now  incorporated  was  taken  from  the  larger 
town  that  was  incorporated  in  1852  and  the  name  of  the  remaining 
portion,  including  the  borough,  was  changed  to  Essex.  This  finishes 
the  division  of  the  township  into  towns  except  that  a  part  of  Chester 
was  added  to  Saybrook  in  1856.  Centerbrook  and  Ivoryton  were 
added  to  Essex  in  1859.  There  are  three  villages  in,  the  town  of 
Essex,  viz :  Essex,  Centerbrook  and  Ivoryton,  each  village  having 
a  post  office  with  a  corresponding  name. 

The  following  description  contained  in  a  deed  from  Jonathan 
Foot,  his  wife,  Sarah,  and  Elisabeth  Fenner,  (the  said  Sarah  and 
Elisabeth  being  the  only  heirs  of  John  Fenner,  the  last,  of  Saybrook, 
deceased),  to  William  Brentnell  and  William  Lamson,  dated  Jan¬ 
uary  5th,  1750,  and  recorded  in  Saybrook  Land  Records,  Vol.  7, 
Page  9,  illustrates  some  of  the  foregoing  points. 

“All  that  large  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  lying  &  being  in  Pota¬ 
paug  Quarter  in  Saybrook  aforesaid,  called  Fenner’s  Neck,  contain¬ 
ing  six  or  seven  hundred  acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  and  is  bounded 
from  the  highway  or  Country  Road  near  Deep  River  Bridge  South¬ 
erly  &  Southeasterly  by  said  Deep  River  &  Deep  River  Cove  till  it 
comes  where  the  Cove  empties  itself  into  Connecticut  River,  then  it 
bounds  Easterly  on  Connecticut  River  till  it  comes  to  the  mouth  of 
Pataconk  Cove  where  it  empties  into  said  Connecticut  River,  then 
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the  said  land  bounds  Northerly  on  Pataconk  Cove  till  it  comes  up  to 
the  highway  near  where  the  path  turns  up  westerly  by  the  Stave 
Landing  to  the  Bridge  that  goes  over  the  river,  and  then  it  bounds 
Westerly  partly  on  the  Country  Road  or  highway  that  is  now  used, 
and  takes  in  all  the  land  on  the  east  side  of  said  highway  that  has 
been  heretofore  challenged  or  claimed  or  laid  out  upon  the  Right 
of  the  aforesaid  John  Penner,  or  upon  the  Right  of  Capt.  John 
Fenner,  father  of  the  aforesaid  John,  or  on  the  Right  of  William 
Fenner,  brother  to  said  Capt.  John,  as  the  bounds  of  the  same 
appear  upon  the  Records  of  Saybrook,  reference  to  said  Records 
being  had.” 

From  the  above  description  we  see  that  the  land  is  in  the  Pota- 
paug  Quarter  in  the  Township  of  Saybrook,  that  the  stream,  after 
which  the  village  of  Deep  River  took  its  name,  emptied  itself  through 
a  cove  into  the  Connecticut  River ;  also  that  the  village  is  near  the 
Connecticut  and  south  of  Pataconk  which  became  the  town  of 
Chester.  There  are  also  references  to  the  “Right”  or  share,  which 
was  the  foundation  for  the  acquisition  of  land  in  the  Quarter. 
Although  the  above  deed  was  given  in  1750,  it  mentions  no  houses  or 
other  buildings  and  apparently  there  were  few  if  any  houses  in  that 
section  at  the  time.  A  part  of  the  land  in  the  above  description 
appears  to  be  in  the  present  town  of  Chester,  as  the  land  bounded 
Northerly  on  the  Pataconk  Cove,  now  Chester  Cove. 

The  proprietors  of  Potapaug  Quarter  held  meetings  for  the 
transaction  of  business  and  kept  records.  The  meetings  were  not 
held  regularly,  but  as  occasion  demanded,  and  to  make  them  legal  it 
was  necessary  to  give  notice  to  every  proprietor.  A  committee  was 
elected  for  this  purpose  and  empowered  to  call  meetings  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  in  this  manner  whenever  in  their  discretion  it  was  necessary. 
These  men  were  chosen  as  occasion  dictated  without  any  stated  term 
of  service.  The  first  mention  of  the  selection  of  a  committee  for  this 
purpose  was  in  February,  1701,  when  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  house 
of  Robert  Lay,  John  Parker,  Senior,  was  chosen  and  empowered  to 
call  meetings  of  the  proprietors  at  such  times  and  places  as  he 
should  deem  expedient  and  to  preside  at  such  meetings.  Two  meas¬ 
urers  of  land  were  chosen  and  authorized  by  the  Quarter  to  lay  out 
parcels  of  land  to  individuals.  These  measurers  were  often  paid  for 
their  services  in  land.  In  fact,  land  was  the  most  convenient  thing 
that  the  settlers  in.  the  Quarter  could  use  with  which  to  pay  for  any 
service  or  make  any  gift.  The  land  laid  out  was  generally  in  small 
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parcels  of  irregular  shape  and  frequently  of  indefinite  and  unstable 
boundaries.  Lands  were  described  as  lying  near  some  object  or 
adjoining  the  land  of  another,  and  lines  were  marked  by  heaps  of 
stones,  rocks,  trees,  and  very  commonly  by  saplings,  which  they 
called  “staddle,”  as,  for  instance,  an  “oak  staddle.”  As  might  be 
expected  from  such  a  condition  of  things,  the  systematic  tracing  of 
titles,  or  location  of  the  original  divisions,  is  now  almost  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions.  After  the  pro¬ 
prietors  had  laid  out  to  an  individual  a  piece  of  land  as  shown  by 
the  Potapaug  Quarter  Records,  the  subsequent  transfer  of  the  land 
was  recorded  in  the  Saybrook  Land  Records.  The  following  persons 
were  measurers  during  the  years  indicated,  and  some  of  them 
perhaps  for  longer  terms:  Deacon  William  Parker,  1703-14; 
Joseph  Pratt,  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death  in  1704;  Nath¬ 
aniel  Pratt,  1704-27 ;  Samuel  Pratt,  1714;  Hezekiah  Buckingham, 
1724  to  his  death  in  1752;  Charles  Williams,  1724-35. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1670,  a  joint  meeting  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Potapaug  and  Oyster  River  Quarters  was  held  to  consult 
in  regard  to  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  Quarters.  According 
to  the  minutes  this  meeting  was  called  for  by  the  fact  that  “since  the 
first  foundation  of  these  quarters,  a  people  hath  been  planted  at 
homanasak  which  is  feared  will  entrench  upon  the  quarter  of  Oyster 
River.”  The  proprietors  of  Potapaug  therefore  by  a  “loving  com¬ 
pliance”  agreed  to  allow  an  enlargement  of  the  Oyster  River  Quar¬ 
ter  bounds  from  their  lands  so  as  to  divide  with  them  the  contraction 
which  they  should  sustain  by  the  encroachment  of  Homanasak, 
(later  Killingworth  and  now  the  two  towns  of  Killingworth  and 
Clinton),  upon  their  western  border.  In  other  words,  Potapaug 
would  give  Oyster  River  one-half  the  quantity  of  land  which  the 
latter  should  lose. 

A  misunderstanding  appears  to  have  arisen  between  the  town  of 
Saybrook,  properly  so  called,  and  Potapaug  Quarter  in  regard  to 
the  absolute  rights  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Quarter  to  the  use  and 
disposition  of  common  land  within  their  limits.  This  conflict  of 
ideas  was  harmonized  by  an  agreement  September  1st,  1684  between 
the  town  and  the  Quarter  that  the  latter  should  act  independently 
of  the  former  in  perfecting  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  land 
which  had  been  begun  several  years  before,  and  in  laying  out  what 
“areable  and  mowable”  land  they  should  from  time  to  time  see  fit, 
together  with  what  pasture  land  they  should  deem  necessary,  etc. 
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The  proprietors  of  the  Potapaug  Quarter  in  1694  were  John 
Fenner,  John  Parker,  John  Clarke,  William  Parker,  Joseph  Pratt, 
William  Pratt,  David  Parker  and  Nathaniel  Pratt.  The  Fenner 
here  mentioned  appears  to  have  been  Capt.  John  Fenner  before 
mentioned  in  the  deed  of  1750.  Another  of  the  proprietors  at  this 
time,  1694,  John  Clarke,  was  Major  John  mentioned  in  our  chapter 
on  the  Fort;  he  owned  the  100  pound  right  of  his  father,  John  the 
second,  and  the  200  pound  right  of  his  grandfather,  John  the  first 
who  is  in  the  list  of  Jan.  4,  1648,  recorded  in  the  Saybrook  Land 
Records,  Vol.  2,  Page  400,  already  quoted  in  this  chapter.  Major 
John  bought  of  John  Tullv,  who  held  it  in  1670,  the  250  pound  right 
formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Eldred.  The  200  pound  right  held  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Hyde  was  sold  by  him  about  the  year  1660  to  Robert  Lay  and 
in  1699  it  was  owned  by  Robert  Lay’s  son  Robert.  In  1679,  Joseph 
Pratt  became  the  owner  of  a  100  pound  right  from  the  estate  of 
Lieut.  William  Pratt,  deceased.  In  December,  1709,  Nathaniel 
Pratt  owned  a  100  pound  right  that  had  belonged  to  John  Birchard. 

The  line  between  the  two  Quarters  was  run  at  different  times. 
Feb.  23,  1703,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and 
other  committees  were  appointed  at  different  dates. 

The  meetings  of  the  proprietors,  called  “quarter  meetings,” 
were  held  at  private  houses :  the  proprietors  generally  convened  at 
nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  earliest  existing  record  of  a 
meeting  is  under  date  of  Feb.  12,  1690,  at  which  time  it  was  “voted 
and  agreed  that  there  should  be  twenty  acres  laid  out  to  the  hun¬ 
dred  that  is,  to  the  hundred  pounds.  The  latest  record  is  under 
date  of  Dec.  22,  1828,  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
later.  The  opening  and  closing  of  highways  was  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Quarter.  These  were  originally  ten  or  twelve 
rods  wide  in  many  cases,  but  about  1744  it  was  found  desirable  to 
narrow  them  down,  and  the  land  thus  gained  by  the  adjoining 
owners  was  counted  to  them  in  the  subsequent  divisions  of  land.  The 
measurers  of  land  were  generally  charged  with  the  duty  of  adjusting 
the  highways.  About  1750,  nearly  all  the  land  had  been  divided  to 
individuals,  and  there  remained  only  small  and  unimportant  parcels 
here  and  there  that  had  been  omitted  by  the  proprietors,  who  there¬ 
fore  had  little  to  do  after  1750  and  seldom  met,  the  last  meeting  of 
record  being  as  above  stated  in  1828. 

The  office  of  a  “Recorder”  was  supplied  as  early  as  1701,  if  not 
before  and  later  the  term  “Clerk”  was  substituted  for  it.  Feb.  13, 
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1728,  Hezekiah  Buckingham  took  the  oath  as  Clerk  before  Justice 
Whittlesey  of  the  town  of  Saybrook.  The  following  persons  held 
the  office  of  Recorder  or  Clerk  of  the  Quarter ;  William  Pratt,  chosen 
in  1701 ;  Hezekiah  Buckingham,  chosen  in  1723;  and  Daniel  Wil¬ 
liams,  chosen  in  1749. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  settled  principle  with  the  proprietors 
to  complete  one  division  of  land  before  opening  another.  Accord¬ 
ingly  whenever  a  division  of  land  was  decided  upon,  due  notice  was 
given  that  all  who  had  unsatisfied  claims  in  the  previous  division 
should  present  them  and  have  the  balance  of  land  due  them  laid  out 
before  a  given  time,  when  the  new  division  should  begin.  Feb.  27, 
1701,  it  was  determined  that  there  should  be  laid  out  or  divided  30 
acres  to  the  100  pounds.  Jan.  18,  1714,  a  division  of  40  acres  to 
the  100  was  made ;  March  12, 1725,  a  division  of  40  acres  to  the  100 
was  drawn ;  a  division  of  30  acres  to  the  100  was  agreed  upon  in  1730 
and  again  in  1735.  In  this  last  division,  the  following  men  drew  lots : 
Deacon  Nathaniel  Pratt,  John  Pratt,  heirs  of  John  Denison,  Mr. 
Pelton,  John  Kirtland,  Samuel  Clarke,  Captain  Benjamin  Pratt, 
Captain  Thomas  Starkey,  William  Parker,  Charles  Williams, 
Abraham  Nott,  Gideon  Pratt,  John  Clarke,  Daniel  Denison,  Samuel 
Pratt,  Joseph  Pratt,  Jabez  Pratt,  Major  Clarke,  Samuel  Willard, 
David  Pratt,  Benjamin  Lynde,  Mr.  Lay,  Hezekiah  Pratt,  Nathaniel 
Parker,  Jabez  Denison,  Joseph  Clarke,  Captain  Doty,  Hezekiah 
Buckingham,  and  the  heirs  of  John  Fenner.  Each  proprietor  had 
his  choice  in  succession,  as  his  name  was  drawn,  and  was  allowed  four 
days  in  which  to  make  his  selection  and  have  the  measurers  set  it 
off  for  him,  and  if  he  neglected  to  do  so  in  that  time,  the  one  who 
stood  next  on  the  list  should  proceed  with  his  selection. 

Roads  grew  into  use  as  the  offspring  of  necessity,  without  any 
formal  survey  or  definite  layout.  June  24,  1708,  appears  to  be  the 
earliest  date  at  which  any  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  to  systematize  the  roads  or  highways  in  the  Quarter.  At 
that  time  they  directed  the  measurers,  who  were  William  Parker, 
John  Clarke,  and  Nathaniel  Pratt,  to  learn  what  roads  were  neces¬ 
sary  and  what  terms  could  be  made  with  the  individuals  through 
whose  lands  they  ran,  and  report  at  a  future  meeting,  to  be  warned 
b}^  the  Clerk  when  they  should  have  accomplished  this  and  be  ready 
to  report. 

In  November,  1709,  a  number  of  highways  were  laid  out,  one  of 
which,  a  “country  road,”  was  described  as  follows : 
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“a  highway  from  the  south  bounds  of  the  quarter  by  Rocky  Hill 
and  so  to  run  northerly  or  as  the  path  lies  to  the  north  bounds  of  the 
aforesaid  quarter  or  to  the  first  of  the  two  rivers  below  Pataconk 
Hill  shall  be  a  country  road  and  be  12  rods  wide  in  all  the  parts  of  it 
only  where  there  was  land  laid  out  on.  either  side  of  the  said  road 
before  and  in  all  such  places  it  is  expected  that  all  such  persons  that 
have  had  land  before  laid  out  as  aforesaid  do  keep  to  their  ancient 
bounds  be  the  way  broader  or  narrower.” 

The  highways  as  laid  out  were  accepted  and  approved  by  the 
proprietors  at  a  meeting  February  10,  1710. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  dividing  land  and  laying  out 
roads  we  see  that  the  Quarter  was  rather  independent  of  the  town. 
The  Second  or  Potapaug  Ecclesiastical  Society,  which  became 
independent  of  the  First  Society,  also  acted  independently  in  the 
matter  of  schools  or  education.  The  earliest  reference  to  the  matter 
of  schools  that  is  found  in  the  action  of  the  society  is  Feb.  15,  1726, 
when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  come  down  to  the  town  of  Say- 
brook  to  treat  with  the  selectmen  about  the  school  money  for  the 
society.  A  committee  was  appointed  for  the  school  in  1729.  The 
first  schoolmaster,  of  whom  we  can  learn  as  being  paid  by  the  society, 
was  Joseph  Pratt,  who,  Dec.  30,  1735,  received  one  pound,  five 
shillings,  from  the  funds  of  the  society  toward  his  pay  as  a  school¬ 
master.  He  appears  to  have  been  emplo3^ed  in  after  years  in  the 
same  capacity.  Dec.  22,  1737,  a  devise  in  land  which  had  been  left 
for  the  improvement  of  schools  was  sold  and  the  avails,  amounting 
to  130  pounds,  8  shillings,  were  put  at  interest.  The  school  was 
probably  kept  at  first  in  private  houses,  but  in  1737  the  society 
resolved  to  build  a  school  house.  In  1768,  the  society  or  parish  was 
divided  into  four  districts.  In  1814,  there  were  eight  schools,  each 
numbered,  located  and  with  the  number  of  scholars,  as  follows:  No. 
1,  near  the  meeting  house  at  Centerbrook,  72;  No.  2,  Deep  River, 
95;  No.  3,  at  Comstock’s  43;  No.  4,  West  District,  45;  No.  5, 
Southeast,  70 ;  No.  6,  Meadow  Woods,  66 ;  No.  7,  “The  Point,”  82  ; 
No.  8,  Pound  Hill,  80 ;  a  total  of  553  scholars.  So  much  for  the 
proprietors  of  the  Potapaug  Quarter  and  for  the  Potapaug  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Society  in  the  latter’s  conduct  of  schools,  the  society 
including  the  territory  comprised  by  the  Quarter  as  well  as  the 
northern  half  of  the  Oyster  River  Quarter. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Oyster  River  Quarter  also  divided  land 
and  kept  records.  There  were  many  undivided  pieces  of  land,  which 
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were  not  considered  of  much  value  on  account  of  location  or  other 
unfitness  for  use  at  the  time,  and  which  were  from  time  to  time 
occupied  without  expense  or  hindrance.  Years  after  the  first  divi¬ 
sion  or  distribution  of  land,  the  first  church  in  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Westbrook  was  built  upon  one  of  these  pieces  of  undivided  land. 
The  first  and  second  school  houses  were  set  on  other  pieces.  The  first 
parsonage  occupied  a  tract,  and  Peter  Murdock  appropriated  a 
small  piece  as  near  the  church  as  the  ledge  of  rocks  upon  which  it 
stood  would  allow,  for  a  family  burying  place.  This,  the  present 
“Old  Burying  Ground,”  soon  came  into  general  use  as  a  public  bury¬ 
ing  place  by  the  Third  Ecclesiastical  Society  or  Parish,  now  the 
town  of  Westbrook,  and  remained  open  to  the  highway  until  1782, 
when  it  was  to  be  fenced  “at  the  expense  of  the  Parish  unless  the 
means  can  be  otherwise  obtained.”  As  early  as  1723,  the  proprietors 
had  a  “Committee,”  and  as  late  as  1812,  a  question  having  arisen 
as  to  the  precise  limits  of  the  burying  ground,  the  “Proprietors’ 
Committee  of  the  Oyster  River  Quarter”  were  called  upon  to  locate 
and  survey  it. 

Robert  Chapman,  who  had  a  250  pound  right  in  the  Oyster 
River  Quarter  took  up  his  residence,  after  he  left  the  town,  in  that 
part  of  the  Quarter  included  within  the  present  town  of  Old  Say- 
brook  as  the  east  line  of  the  present  town  of  Westbrook  is  some 
distance  west  of  the  ancient  easterly  boundary  line  of  the  Quarter. 

The  western  boundary  of  the  Oyster  River  Quarter  was  upon 
a  “Hammock  of  upland  betwixt  the  Pochaug  River  and  Menunke- 
teseck  River.”  The  section  of  land  on  the  latter  river  was  known 
as  “Menunketeseck,”  being  named  after  the  river.  It  would  seem 
that  the  General  Court,  having  granted  that  the  lines  of  the 
township  or  the  limits  of  the  out  lands  should  extend  northerly 
eight  miles  and  then  to  twelve  and  changed  as  before  noted  and 
should  extend  westerly  to  the  “Plammock  of  upland,”  took  the 
liberty  of  making  further  and  individual  grants  of  parts  of  the 
land  which  had  already  been  granted  in  establishing  the  limits 
of  the  township.  One  instance  we  have  had,  that  of  the  grant  to 
Winthrop  of  the  Cedar  Swamp.  Another  instance  is  the  grant 
by  the  General  Court,  in  May,  1656,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Fitch, 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  the  town  of  Saybrook,  of  “a  competent 
farm  containing  between  2  &  300  acres  at  Menunketseck.”  It 
will  be  recalled  that  in  Fenwick’s  deed  of  sale  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Connecticut  River,  which  was  represented  in  its  law-making  by 
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the  General  Court,  it  was  “provided  and  agreed  betwixt  ye  said 
parties,  that  all  ye  land  upon  ye  River  of  Connecticut,  shall 
belong  to  the  said  Jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  and  such  lands 
as  are  yet  undisposed  shall  be  ordered  and  given  out  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  five,  whereof  George  Fenwick,  Esq.,  aforesaid  is  always 
to  be  one.”  It  would  seem  that  in  establishing  the  limits  of  the 
out  lands  the  General  Court,  through  its  committee  as  provided 
in  Fenwick’s  deed,  was  making  a  grant  of  land  which  at  the  time 
of  the  sale,  Dec.,  1644,  was  “undisposed,”  and  that  the  township  had 
no  definite  existence  until  after  the  sale  and  until  the  Court  fixed 
the  limits,  whereas  the  “Towne  of  Sea  Brooke”  is  definitely  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  deed  of  sale.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Court 
attempted  to  make  any  grant  or  gift  of  land  within  the  town  of 
Saybrook,  properly  so  designated. 

In  1669,  the  addition  of  four  miles  to  the  eight  was  decreased 
one-half  as  before  stated  so  that  the  land  on  the  north  of  the  two 
Quarters  was  only  two  miles ;  this  was  the  undivided  land  of  Pata- 
conk.  Three  years  later,  that  is,  in  May,  1672,  Robert  Chapman, 
Robert  Lay  and  William  Lord  as  a  committee  appointed  to  lay 
out  land  in  the  east  and  west  divisions  of  Pataconk,  laid  out  to 
several  different  persons  a  total  of  441  acres  in  the  east  division 
and  in  the  west  division  a  total  of  257  acres.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  all  these  persons  took  up  their  residence  in  Pata¬ 
conk,  for  probably  few  if  any  did  so ;  they  were  land  owners  or 
proprietors.  In  1735,  the  proprietors  of  Pataconk  met  to  make 
another  division  of  land.  A  proprietors’  committee  was  instructed 
to  lay  out  all  necessary  highways. 

Now  for  a  word  as  to  each  one  of  the  four  towns  outside  of  the 
town  of  Old  Saybrook  and  as  to  when  each  was  probably  first 
settled.  We  know  that  the  Quarter  on  the  East  Side  of  the  River 
became  inhabited  quite  early  and  separated  in  1665,  thirty  years 
after  the  settlement  of  Saybrook  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  on 
the  west  side. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  the  migration  from 
the  town  into  the  Quarters  appears  to  have  commenced  in  a  west¬ 
erly  direction  into  the  present  town  of  Westbrook.  The  Indian 
name  of  Westbrook  was  Pochaug,  a  word  signifying  the  place 
where  a  river  divides.  The  Pochaug  and  Menunketeseck  Rivers 
come  together  near  Long  Island  Sound  and  so  the  single  stream 
or  river  into  which  they  come  together  may  be  said  to  divide. 
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The  town  probably  began  to  be  permanently  settled  about  1670 
by  those  who  purchased,  or  had  received  by  previous  distribution 
or  division,  tracts  of  land  and  built  houses,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  considerable  number  moved  in  until  after  the  subjugation  of  the 
Indians  in  King  Philip’s  War  in  1676.  The  settlers  generally 
located  in  the  outskirts.  Robert  Chapman,  as  before  stated, 
located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Quarter,  as  probably  did  the 
Chalkers,  and  so  outside  of  the  present  town  of  Westbrook,  but 
he  owned  several  tracts  of  land  in  what  is  now  Westbrook.  The 
Bushnells  settled  in  the  northeast.  The  Stannards,  Spencers, 
Posts,  Joneses  and  Wrights  lived  in  the  extreme  north  and  west 
portions.  The  Lays  and  Grinnells  settled  near  the  center,  and  the 
Murdocks,  coming  later,  from  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  western  portion,  and  built  a 
house  and  store  near  the  mouth  of  Pochaug  River. 

The  first  mill  in  what  is  now  Westbrook  was  a  grist  mill  and 
was  built  between  1680  and  1690  by  Samuel  Jones,  one  of  the 
first  settlers.  The  mill  was  located  at  the  head  of  Pochaug  River. 

The  “Iron  Works,”  as  they  are  called  in  old  records,  and  spoken 
of  by  tradition,  were  located  in  the  Pond  Meadow  District  in  the 
north  of  the  present  Westbrook.  The  establishment  combined  a 
smelting  furnace,  where  the  metal  was  reduced  from  the  ore,  and 
a  blacksmith’s  shop,  where  every  kind  of  hammered  work  in  use 
at  that  time,  from  a  horseshoe  nail  to  an  anvil  or  anchor,  was  made. 
The  ore  was  obtained  from  “Mine  Swamp,”  but  a  little  distance 
awra}%  and  the  later  appearance  of  the  mining  grounds,  and  the 
large  quantity  of  slag  that  remained  at  the  site  of  the  works, 
left  no  doubt  of  their  importance  to  a  large  section  at  one  time. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  “Iron,  Works”  or 
to  give  with  certainty  the  name  of  the  founder.  The  Spencers  were 
the  last  proprietors  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Thomas  Spencer,  a  progenitor  of  the  Spencer  family, 
who  settled  nearby,  discovered  the  mine  and  founded  the  works, 
prior  to  1700. 

To  Westbrook  belongs  the  honor  of  the  birth  of  David  Bush- 
nell  about  1742,  Westbrook  being  at  that  time  the  parish  or  Society 
of  West  Saybrook.  David  Bushnell  originated  the  idea  of  sub¬ 
marine  warfare  and  built  the  first  submarine  boat,  the  “American 
Turtle.”  The  boat  was  built  in  the  Ferry  District  in  the  present 
town  of  Old  Saybrook,  probably  at  Curbine  Point,  also  called 
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“Ayer’s  Point”  and  “Sill’s  Point.”  The  details  of  the  boat  were 
especially  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  had  been  little 
or  nothing  previous  to  suggest  or  guide  in  any  way.  Bushnell 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1775  at  which  time  his  idea  of  sub¬ 
marine  navigation  had  matured  in  his  mind  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  he  built  the  boat.  In  1777,  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  while  the  British  man-of-war,  “Cerberus”,  was  lying 
at  anchor  off  New  London,  Bushnell  made  an  effort  to  blow  her 
up,  but  the  torpedo  came  in.  contact  with  an  American  schooner 
in  the  rear  of  the  British  boat  and  by  mistake  the  “Turtle”  blew 
up  the  schooner.  But  it  had  been  successfully  demonstrated  that 
gunpowder  could  be  exploded  under  water.  Bushnell  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  the  government  throughout  the  war. 

That  section  of  the  Quarters  which  became  the  town  of  Essex 
appears  to  have  been  the  next  place  to  be  settled.  The  Indian  name 
of  Essex  was  “Potapaug the  word  is  said  to  mean  “bulging  out 
of  the  land  or  jutting  of  the  water  inland”  and  was  applied  by  the 
Indians  to  the  point  of  land  upon  which  part  of  the  village  of  Essex 
now  stands,  but  was  also  applied  by  the  English  to  the  Quarter 
in  which  is  now  located  the  village  of  Essex.  Lays  and  Pratts 
settled  at  Potapaug  Point  about  1690;  also  John  Denison,  from 
Stonington.  Some  time  afterward  the  settlement  was  joined  by 
John  Starkey  from  New  London,  the  Haydens  from  near  Boston, 
and  Charles  Williams  from  Rhode  Island.  The  Lays  were  the  early 
owners  of  most  of  the  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Main  Street  while 
the  Parkers,  also  early  settlers,  were  the  principal  owners  on  the 
south  side.  Lieut.  William  Pratt,  a  distinguished  settler,  who 
received  a  grant  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  for  services  rendered 
at  the  time  of  the  Pequot  War,  died  about  1678. 

Apparently  there  were  a  saw  mill  and  a  grist  mill  on  the  same 
Falls  River,  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Westbrook,  and  an  iron 
works  in  the  village  of  Centerbrook  in  the  town  of  Essex ;  the  two 
towns  of  Westbrook  and  Essex  adjoining  each  other.  March  1st, 
1705,  a  grant  was  made  to  Ensign  William  Pratt  and  Sergeant 
Nathaniel  Pratt  of  liberty  to  erect  a  saw  mill  on  Falls  River,  and  to 
have  land  adjoining  for  the  convenience  of  laying  timber  and  lumber 
upon.  February  8,  1715,  Charles  Williams  and  John  Clarke,  Jr., 
received  a  grant  for  the  privilege  of  establishing  a  corn  mill  or  grist 
mill  upon  Falls  River.  This  grant  recited  that  a  former  grant 
had  been  made  to  the  owners  of  the  iron  works,  and  that  the  pro- 
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prietors  owned  the  land  flowed  by  the  iron  works  dam,  but  granted 
the  privilege  of  flooding  for  the  benefit  of  the  corn  mill,  provided 
that  no  detriment  should  result  to  the  iron  works  or  saw  mill 
which  then  stood  upon  the  dam.  This  grant  extended  to  the  said 
Williams  and  Clarke  the  right  to  rebuild  and  hold  the  dam  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  to  do  so  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  iron 
works  and  saw  mill.  As  early  as  1703  there  was  a  new  dam  on  Falls 
River  for  the  iron  works.  At  a  meeting  February  23, 1703,  Charles 
Williams  was  granted  six  rods  of  land,  15  or  20  rods  below  the  dam, 
“to  be  taken  up  where  it  may  best  suit  said  Williams  for  the  setting 

up  of  a  trip  hammer . and  he  is  to  have  liberty  of  the 

stream  for  that  work.” 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  remaining  towns, 
Saybrook,  containing  the  village  of  Deep  River,  or  Chester,  was  the 
next  to  be  settled  with  any  appreciable  number  of  people.  In  the 
testimony  of  William  Parker  and  John  Clarke  under  date  of 
July  13,  1725,  recorded  in  the  Potapaug  Quarter  Records,  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  “place  where  John  &  Nathaniel  Kirtland’s 
barn  did  stand.”  The  testimony  described  the  course  of  the 
“Country  Road,”  and  mentions  “Fenner’s  corner  tree”,  which  stood 
“At  the  head  of  Pataconk  Cove.”  We  recall  that  John  Fenner 
owmed  “Fenner’s  Neck”,  containing  six  or  seven  hundred  acres  of 
land  and  that  it  was  bounded  in  part  on  the  Deep  River  and  the 
Country  Road  and  ran  from  the  Deep  River  Cove  to  Pataconk 
Cove.  There  were  probably  the  beginnings  of  a  settlement  in  Deep 
River  shortly  after  1700.  The  earliest  settlers  were  Kirtlands, 
Lords,  Pratts,  Shipmans,  and  a  little  later,  Southw'orths  and  Deni- 
sons.  The  first  Lord  was  Elijah  who  settled  in  Deep  River  about 
1750.  In  the  western  part  of  Saybrook,  Winthrop  which  was 
probably  settled  about  the  same  time  as  Deep  River,  the  first 
settlers  were  the  Platts,  Bulkeleys,  Bushnells  and  Denisons,  and 
somewhat  later,  the  Posts.  The  general  course  of  the  stream,  Deep 
River,  is  southeast,  east  and  northeast,  making  by  its  irregulari¬ 
ties  a  length  of  about  six  miles. 

When  the  Potapaug  Ecclesiastical  Society  was  incorporated 
in  1722,  which  included  Pataconk,  later  Chester,  there  was  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  “people  of  Pataconk”.  It  would  seem  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Deep  River,  there  were  the  beginnings  of  a  settlement  in 
Pataconk  shortly  after  1700.  Waterhouses,  Shipmans,  Clarkes, 
Willards,  Southworths  and  Parkers  were  early  settlers  in  Pata- 
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conk,  now  Chester.  Joel  Canfield  and  Gideon  Leet  settled  about 
1745.  According  to  Dr.  Trumbull’s  definition  of  the  Indian  word, 
“Pataconk”,  it  means  a  round  or  wigwam-shaped  hill,  a  sweating 
place.  Previous  to  October,  1729,  the  people  of  Pataconk  attended 
church  in  that  section  which  is  now  Centerbrook,  a  meeting  house 
or  church  having  been  erected  there  in  1727,  and  probably  for  some 
time  after  that,  although  they  had  petitioned  for  liberty  to  hire 
a  minister.  The  meeting  house  in  Pataconk  was  not  erected  until 
1743.  The  people  of  Deep  River  attended  church  in  the  same  place 
and  most  of  them  continued  to  do  so  until  the  erection  of  churches 
in  Deep  River  in  1832  and  1833.  The  meeting  house  erected  in 
1727  was  followed  by  another,  built  in  1792,  which  still  stands  at 
Centerbrook,  in  the  town  of  Essex,  and  is  the  oldest  church  edifice 
in  Middlesex  County.  Cedar  Swamp,  before  mentioned,  is  in  the 
western  part  of  Chester.  There  is  also  Cedar  Lake  on  which  the 
Willards  established  the  first  saw  mill  and  grist  mill. 

We  thus  end  the  brief  account  of  the  four  towns  outside  of  the 
present  town  of  Old  Saybrook  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River.  Old  Saybrook  may  be  considered  the  parent  town  of 
these  four  as  well  as  of  the  three  towns  on  the  east  side  of  the  River. 
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